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DKEAM-LAM)  UP  THE  HUDSON. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Yesterday  I  passed  a  few  hours  in 
Dream-land.  I  might  as  well  call  it  Fairy¬ 
land  ;  for  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Hudson 
from  Spuyten-duyvil  to  Sing  Sing  contains 
more  beautiful  at*res  than  any  equal  space 
between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Atlantic. 
The  very  quintessence  of  beauty  in  this 
charmed  region  lies  about  the  home  and 
the  burial-place  of  Washington  Ibving. 
He  has  done  for  the  half  dozen  miles 
around  Tariydown  what  Sir  Walter  did 
for  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  ;  he  hung  the 
golden  haze  of  genius  over  a  landscape 
which  was  already  perfect.  The  Hudson 
was  to  Irving  better  than  all  the  w'atere  of 
Damascus ;  he  was  born  and  lived  and 
now  slumbers  on  its  banks,  and  the  music 
of  its  flow  is  heard  through  the  finest 
pages  from  his  pen. 

I  never  tire  of  Tarry  town  from  a  steam¬ 
er’s  deck.  But  to  absorb  all  its  beauties 
thoroughly,  one  must  drive  through  its 
charming  parks  and  lawns,  as  we  were 
driven  yesterday  by  our  hospitable  host, 
Mr.  William  E.  Dodge.  His  own  mansion 
commands  a  view  of  the  peerless  Hudson 
from  the  lower  Palisades  to  the  upper 
Highlands.  As  we  rode  over  the  macad¬ 
amized  turnpike — which  is  really  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Broadway  on  its  way  to  Alba¬ 
ny — and  through  the  well-trimmed,  luxu¬ 
riant  grounds  of  the  Messrs.  Merritt  and 
Hoe  and  Jaffray,  and  other  gentlemen  of 
New  York,  we  felt  quite  sure  that  England 
can  show  nothing  more  lovely  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  or  the  Trent.  The 
marble  mansion  and  high-towered  con¬ 
servatory  of  Mr.  Merritt  make  a  brilliant 
contrast  with  the  surrounding  green. 

“  When  I  was  a  lad,”  remarked  Mr.  Dodge, 

“  I  began  life  in  the  store  of  the  merchant 
who  built  this  palatial  establishment.” 
That  whole  river-bank  is  lined  with  the 
mansions  of  men  who  came  into  New  York 
as  poor,  hard-working  boys,  from  Yankee 
farm-houses.  Our  great  cities  draw  their 
best  blood  from  the  rural  districts.  The 
country  youth  who  does  not  work  straight 
up  in  New  York,  is  apt  to  go  straight 
down.  Early  on  the  downward  track 
there  commonly  stands  a  wine-bottle,  with 
the  theatre  and  the  “  strange  woman  ”  not 
far  off. 

After  our  drive  through  the  embowered 
grounds  of  Mr.  Jaffray,  richly  illumined 
with  flowers,  we  turned  in  at  “  Sunnyside.” 
The  ancient  house  with  the  Dutch  gables 
looks  precisely  as  it  did  when  Washington 
Irving  was  carried  out  of  its  porch  to  his 
honored  burial.  The  original  building  was 
the  farm-house  of  old  Baltus  Van  Tassel, 
and  is  the  scene  of  Ichabod  Crane’s  un¬ 
lucky  courtship  in  the  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow.  It  was  built  in  1656 — while  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  ruling  Britain,  and  the  Dutch 
Governors  were  ruling  the  province  of 
“Nieuw  Nederlandts.”  Irving  purchased 
it  as  a  little  nookery  to  hide  away  in  from 
the  public  eye,  about  1835.  There  he  com¬ 
posed  his  Life  of  Washington  ;  but  the 
books  which  gave  him  his  fame  were  most¬ 
ly  written  in  Europe.  When  I  passed  an 
afternoon  with  the  dear  old  man  (three 
years  before  his  death),  he  was  as  gentle 
and  shy  as  a  modest  girl.  Fame  never 
turned  his  head  ;  the  temptations  of  liter¬ 
ary  success  never  soiled  the  sw’eet  purities 
of  his  quiet  life. 

Sunnyside  looks  just  as  he  left  it.  The 
portraits  by  Jarvis  and  Newton  hang  on 
the  walls ;  the  books  lie  undisturbed  on  the 
table  in  his  cosy  library ;  the  ivy  which  he 
planted,  covers  the  windows  and  the  quaint  | 
gables.  It  constantly  reminded  me  of  Ab- 
bottsford  as  I  saw  it  in  1842 ;  but  it  has 
none  of  the  melancholy  shadow  which  over¬ 
hung  the  home  in  which  Scott  spent  his 
last  years  of  calamity  and  sorrow.  Irving 
was  a  wholesome  man  ;  and  more  than  one 
book  which  bears  the  title  “religious,” 
does  not  furnish  as  wholesome  reading  as 
The  Sketch  Book  and  the  biography  of 
“  Pater  Patriae.” 

After  leaving  Sunnyside,  we  took  the 
precise  track  which  Ichabod  Crane  rode 
over  on  that  ghostly  night,  towards  Sleepy 
Hollow.  We  passed  the  spot  where  Major 
Andre  was  captured,  now  marked  by  a 
marble  monument.  When  we  reached  the 
place  where  the  old  road  leads  over  the 
“  Eakout  ”  hill  into  the  upper  Sleepy  Hol¬ 
low,  we  too  turned  off  on  the  lower  road, 
as  Ichabod’s  stubborn  steed  “  Gunpowder  ” 
did  on  that  fatal  night.  We  soon  reached 
the  brook  and  the  bridge  over  which  Icha¬ 
bod  made  his  last  plunge,  with  the  “  Head¬ 
less  horseman  ”  in  hot  pursuit. 

Close  by  the  brook  stands  the  little  old 
Dutch  church  that  stood  there  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.  Around  it  extends  a 
wide  and  beautiful  cemetery,  in  which  the 
Dutch  “  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  ”  sleep, 
beside  the  splendid  tombs  of  their  modern 
descendants.  We  noticed  a  long  line  of 
gravestones  which  bear  the  name  of  “  Van 
Tassel  ” ;  and  we  almost  expected  to  see 
the  name  of  the  blooming  “  Katrina  ” 
among  them.  In  this  beautiful  burial- 
ground,  close  beside  the  ancient  Dutch 
church,  and  just  at  the  entrance  to  Sleepy 
Hollow,  slumber  the  ashes  of  Washington 
Ibving.  His  tomb  is  as  modest  as  hinjself. 
The  whole  region  around  him,  which  his 
pen  has  enchanted,  will  always  be  his  per¬ 
ennial  monument.  Like  Wordsworth,  he 
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lived  “  in  the  eye  of  nature  ” ;  and  he 
could  ask  no  other  requiem  than  the 
waves  of  his  beloved  Hudson  which  mur¬ 
mur  near  his  resting-place. 


A  FABBWELL  APPEAL  TO  THE  CHUBCHES. 

By  Bev.  Henry  H.  Jessnp,  D.D. 

[Dr.  Jessup  and  family  expect  to  sail  for  Syria 
on  Saturday  of  next  week.  The  following  are  his 
parting  words.  Who  can  but  heed  such  a  tender 
and  touching  farewell  ?— Ed.  Evan.] 

I.  The  present  is  peculiarly  a  missionary 
age.  There  are  more  Christian  laborers  to  be 
sent  abroad,  it  is  easier  to  send  them,  and 
there  are  more  open  inviting  fields  to  which 
to  send  them,  than  in  any  preceding  age  of 
the  world.  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Pacific,  Africa  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  from  Cairo  to  Cape  Town,  are 
now  open  to  missioaary  labors.  It  is  proba¬ 
bly  not  an  extravagant  assertion  to  claim  that 
five  hundred  new  missionaries  might  find 
open  and  unoccuplod  fields  of  labor  to-day  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  faith  of  the  Church  is 
brought  to  the  test.  The  land  is  ready  to  be 
jiossessed.  Can  the  Church  go  up  and  pos¬ 
sess  it  ? 

II.  What  answer  will  be  given  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  by  the  575,000  members  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  in  the  United  States,  who  now 
give  an  average  sum  of  65  cents  each  annual¬ 
ly  for  the  conversion  of  800  millions  of  hea¬ 
thens  and  Mohammedans  ? 

There  is  not  probably  a  Christian  Church 
whose  external  organization  is  better  adapted 
for  united  action  than  our  own.  The  Church, 
the  Session,  the  Presbytery,  the  Synod,  and 
the  Assembly,  form  a  series  of  organized  bod¬ 
ies  through  which  instruction  can  bo  given, 
facts  presented,  intelligence  disseminated, 
plans  of  action  concerted  and  executed,  and  a 
common  spirit  of  enthusiasm  enkindled,  such 
as  few  churches  possess.  This  Church  also 
has,  to  a  large  extent,  the  fearful  responsi¬ 
bility  of  intelligence  and  wealth.  Its  Minis¬ 
try  has  the  higher  responsibility  of  education, 
and  of  a  commanding  influence  in  the  Church 
and  the  country.  Its  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  is  admirably  constituted,  administered 
by  some  of  the  best,  wisest,  and  most  consci¬ 
entious  pastors  and  elders  in  the  land,  con¬ 
ducted  with  exemplary  and  rigid  economy  in 
all  its  departments,  with  Secretaries  who  en¬ 
joy  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  Church 
at  home  and  the  missionaries  abroad.  Its 
Missions  arc  established  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
Europe,  and  North  and  South  America.  No¬ 
thing  is  lacking  to  make  the  Presbyterian 
Church  the  grandest  missionary  body  in  the 
world. 

3.  What  increases  our  responsibility  to-day, 
is  the  fact,  that  after  a  period  of  depression 
and  “hard  times”  extending  through  long 
years,  God  in  His  providence  has  suddenly 
restored  prosperity  to  the  entire  country. 
The  Pre8ldmit*T»^*tfM^  United  States  stated 
in  a  recent  public  address  in  Illinois,  that  we 
have  reached  a  period  of  “universal  pros¬ 
perity.”  Industry  is  reviving.  The  crops 
of  the  land  are  well  nigh  fabulous.  The 
State  of  Indiana  alone,  has  produced  this 
year  fifty-five  million  bushels  of  wheat.  The 
iron  industry  is  recovering  from  its  long 
paralysis.  Our  railways  from  Bismarck  to 
Boston,  are  groaning  under  colossal  freight- 
trains  laden  with  the  produce  of  our  factories, 
our  mines,  our  oil-wells,  and  our  fertile  soil. 
Two  thousand  cars  laden  with  Western  {»ro- 
duce  were  standing  recently  on  one  railroad 
near  New  York,  awaiting  their  turn  to  be  un¬ 
loaded.  Nine  millions  of  dollars  in  gold 
were  brought  from  Europe  to  New  York  in 
one  week,  and  the  golden  tide  continues, 
while  the  ocean  steamers  sail  from  our  har¬ 
bors  almost  daily  loaded  to  their  utmost  ca¬ 
pacity  with  American  produce. 

To  whom  does  all  this  produce  belong  ? 
Whose  are  the  gold,  the  iron,  the  oil,  the 
wheat,  the  fruit,  and  the  cattle,  on  our  ten 
thousand  hills  and  valleys  V  Does  it  all  be¬ 
long  to  irreligious  and  ungodly  men  ?  Does 
not  a  great  part  of  it  belong  to  professing 
Christians,  and  to  members  of  our  own 
Church  ?  Was  there  ever  a  time  in  the  his- 
torj-  of  our  country  when  there  was  more  of 
real,  general,  substantial  prosperity,  than 
now  ?  Is  there  a  land  on  earth  more  prosper¬ 
ous  than  ours,  or  a  Church  more  highly  favor¬ 
ed  than  our  own  ?  We  believe  that  our  first 
allegiance  is  to  the  Lord  Christ,  and  our  first 
obedience  to  His  command.  And  if  after 
1800  years.  His  most  important  command  has 
not  yet  been  fully  obeyed,  is  our  wealth  to 
rust  in  our  coffers,  when  millions  are  perish¬ 
ing  ?  What  is  the  Church  doing  and  planning 
to  do  as  a  thankoffering  for  the  return  of 
prosperity,  for  teeming  harvests,  lor  gold, 
and  oil,  and  goods,  and  grain,  to  spare  ? 

IV.  As  a  fact,  our  missions  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  are  suffering  from  compulsory  re¬ 
trenchment  and  disastrous  depletion.  The 
necessity  for  this  began  in  the  dark  days  of 
depression  at  home,  and  has  increased  up  to 
the  present  moment,  so  that  every  mission  of 
our  Church  must  remain  under  the  knife  of 
amputation  until  at  least  next  August,  the 
end  of  the  present  financial  year.  But  for  the 
legacy  of  a  Christian  woman  in  the  West,  our 
Board  would  have  been  driven  on  the 
rocks  ere  this.  Without  a  general  uprising 
of  the  missionary  spirit  in  our  churches  cor- 
resjjonding  to  the  returning  material  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  country,  there  must  be  still  further, 
retrenchment,  reduction,  and  retreat.  The 
last  General  .Assembly  voted  to  increase  its 
offerings  this  year.  God  has  given  it  the 
means  to  do  so.  The  days  of  darkness  are 
over  in  this  land.  It  is  time  that  we  realized 
our  changed  circumstances  and  inereased  ob¬ 
ligations. 

But  on  mission  ground  the  days  of  trial 
continue.  A  recent  letter  from  Syria  says: 
“At  our  August  meeting  we  carried  the  work 
of  retrenchment  still  further.  We  found  it 
necessary  to  cut  off  one-fifth  of  our  entire 
w'ork.  But  there  was  no  remedy.  The  knife 
went  in  and  out  of  Tripoli  Station  and  every 
other  station.  We  had  asked  for  means  to 
enlarge  our  work,  answer  the  urgent  cries  for 
help,  and  begin  new  work  this  year.  Instead 
of  this,  we  had  to  cut  off  eleven  hundred  dol- 
^  lars  from  the  regular  work  of  this  one  station 


of  our  mission,  leaving  less  than  nothing  for 
new  work.  We  are  put  into  the  vise  by  the 
churches  at  home.  We  are  trying  to  allow 
the  pressure  to  fall  only  where  it  must.  We 
accept  the  inevitable,  and  hope  and  pray  for 
better  things  in  the  future.” 

The  same  writer  says  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  letter :  “  The  morning  after  ouroad  meet¬ 
ing  of  retrenchment  closed,  a  ray  of  light  ap¬ 
peared.  We  received  a  contribution  for  Trip¬ 
oli  Station.  When  my  little  son  sprang  from 
his  bed,  he  said  ‘  Papa,  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  these  morning  meetings, 
and  have  decided  that  I  want  to  give  my  two 
dollars  for  missionary  work  in  Tripoli  Sta¬ 
tion.’  These  two  dollars  w'ere  all  his  mone3’, 
and  he  has  been  about  three  years  earning  it. 
He  had  been  expecting  to  buy  a  number  of 
things  this  Fall  when  he  goes  to  Beirut,  but 
he  made  up  his  mind,  after  thinking  about  it. 
When  his  j  ounger  sister  Fanny  heard  of  it, 
she  was  opposed  to  the  plan,  and  it  seems 
that  they  discussed  it  fully  during  the  fore¬ 
noon.  At  noon  he  came  in  and  said :  ‘  Fanny 
thinks  I  ought  not  to  have  given  all  my 
money  away,  but  I  told  her  it  was  according 
to  the  Bible.  Aint  I  right  ?  ’  I  said  ‘  Certain¬ 
ly.  The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver.’ 
‘There  now,’  said  he,  ‘that  is  the  reason  1 
have  been  so  happj’  all  the  morning  thinking 
about  it.  I  am  glad  I  gave  it  to  you.’  This 
is  the  first  contribution  to  our  work  since  we 
had  to  cut  down  so  much.” 

How  long  is  this  process  of  retrenchment 
to  go  on  in  our  missions  ?  At  home  we  have 
plenty,  prosperity,  inci'easing  wealth.  Abroad 
our  missionary  work  is  suffering  loss  and  em¬ 
barrassment.  Advance  will  soon  cease  to  be 
our  motto,  unless  relief  comes  from  the 
churches.  Is  our  Church  to  have  no  part  in 
those  advanced  movements  which  are  now 
enkindling  the  enthusiasm  of  all  Christen¬ 
dom  ?  Are  we  to  do  nothing  in  the  conquest 
of  interior  Africa  ?  Are  wo  to  be  frightened 
by  equatorial  heats,  fevers,  and  hardships, 
when  1200  men  volunteered  to  accompany 
Stanlej'  in  his  late  march  across  the  Dar^ 
Continent  ?  Is  our  missionary  veteran  Bush- 
nell,  after  thirty-five  years  on  the  equator,  to 
spend  a  year  in  lifting  up  his  voice  through¬ 
out  our  land,  calling  for  help,  and  to  find  not 
one  j’oung  minister  to  return  with  him  to 
Africa  ? 

The  excuse  of  hard  times  and  business 
stagnation  will  no  longer  avail  in  spiritual 
duties.  The  crowds  at  our  Summer  places  of 
resort  have  been  greater  this  year  than  ever. 
“  Monej’  is  more  abundant  in  New  York  than 
for  many  years  previous.”  “Beal  estate  is 
rising  everj’  day.”  “The  balance  of  trade  is 
in  our  favor.”  “The  crops  are  the  greatest 
ever  harvested.”  “The  hotels  are  crowded 
with  purchasers  of  goods.”  “The  iron  man¬ 
ufacturers  were  never  so  busy.”  These  are 
some  of  the  daily  utterances  of  the  press. 

The  practical  question  is.  What  are  our 
churchec  to  do  in  view  of  returning  prosper¬ 
ity  ?  Have  we  not  hung  down  our  heads  long 
enough  ?  One  of  our  honored  New  York  pas¬ 
tors  in  a  recent  discourse  quoted  an  illustra¬ 
tion  which  is  directlj’  in  point.  In  the  ruins 
of  Melrose  Abbey,  at  the  top  of  one  of  the 
stone  columns,  there  is  sculiitured  in  the 
spring-stone  of  the  arch  which  formed  the 
roof  the  form  of  an  aged  monk.  His  head  is 
bowed  down,  his  face  distorted,  and  his  stone 
eyes  gaze  downward  to  the  ground.  The 
arch  formerly  rested  on  his  neck,  and  the 
immense  weight  of  the  roof  gave  an  air  of 
verisimilitude  to  his  crushed  and  downcast 
look.  But  the  roof  has  fallen  in,  the  weight 
is  removed,  still  his  stone  neck  bends  for¬ 
ward,  his  stone  head  is  bowed,  and  his  stone 
eyes  gaze  downward  to  the  ruins  beneath. 
The  blue  sky  is  open  above,  the  sun  shines 
in ;  but  he  sees  it  not.  Stone  necks  cannot 
bend,  and  stone  oj*es  cannot  turn  to  look  up¬ 
ward. 

Now  for  years  the  churches  have  been  bow¬ 
ed  down  with  the  weight  of  stagnation,  de¬ 
pression,  debt,  and  disaster.  Their  eyes 
have  been  gazing  downward  upon  the  debris 
of  fortunes,  and  fixed  on  hard  times  and  re¬ 
trenchment.  But  times  have  changed.  The 
weight  is  lifted  off,  the  sunlight  is  breaking 
in,  better  times  are  upon  us.  Shall  we  not 
look  up  and  thank  God  and  take  courage  ? 
Our  necks  and  heads  and  eyes  are  not  of 
stone.  Wo  can  look  up.  Wo  can  see  the 
hand  that  is  blessing  us.  We  have  hearts  to 
feel,  and  eyes  to  pity,  and  liands  to  help  the 
perishing. 

May  the  Lord’s  new  visitation  of  this  land 
in  mercy  not  prove  a  snare,  but  a  spiritual 
blessing,  an  incentive  to  new  labor  and  sacri¬ 
fice,  that  we  may  i-etrieve  the  fallen  fortunes 
of  the  great  missionary  enterprise,  which  is 
dear  to  Christ  as  the  apple  of  His  eye,  and 
should  be  dearer  to  us  than  earthly  treasure 
or  comfort,  or  oven  life  itself. 


“  MOST  RICH  AXl)  PRECIOUS.” 

By  Herrick  Johnson,  B.l). 

These  are  Bacon’s  superlatives  applied  to 
an  ideal  book,  in  which  were  choice  and  best 
ojjscrvations  “  made  dispersedly  ”  by  different 
writers,  and  here  in  this  ideal  book  “set 
down  in  a  continuance”:  observations  “not 
dilated  into  common-places,  not  chasing  after 
controversies,  not  reduced  into  method  of 
art.” 

The  ideal  has  become  actual.  Such  obser¬ 
vations  have  been  gathered.  The  book  is 
here.  “The  Bible  Reader’s  Commentary”* 
is  an  attempt  to  realize  Bacon’s  thought.  The 
best  comment  of  the  best  men  of  the  best 
centuries  has  been  here  “  set  down  in  a  con¬ 
tinuance.”  The  comment  is  full,  but  not 
continuous ;  scholarly,  but  not  controversial. 
Hence  the  book  is  free  alike  from  “  common¬ 
places  ”  and  from  “  controversies.”  It  is  not 
a  minute,  grammatical,  and  philological  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  original  text,  and  therefore 
does  not  contain  the  processes  and  technical 
terms  of  critical  exegesis.  But  the  very 
sweetest  juices  of  the  truth  of  God  arc  hero 
pressed  out,  and  with  sufficient  fulness  to 
give  a  clear  understanding  of  the  general 

•  The  Bible  Reader’s  Commentary.  The  New  Tes¬ 
tament  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  II.  The  Acts,  the  Epis¬ 
tles,  and  the  Revelation,  prepared  by  3.  Glentworth 
Butler,  D  D.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  549  Broad¬ 
way. 


text  of  Scripture.  It  is  that  kind  of  comment 
which  is  adapted  to  the  humblest  mind,  and 
yet  fitted  to  hold  and  feed  and  stimulate  the 
most  scholarly.  It  is  equallj’  a  book  for  the 
family  and  the  study. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  covers  the 
Four  Gospels.  Tliis  second  volume  completes 
the  New  Testament.  The  Scripture  text  is 
treated  by  sections,  the  comment  on  each 
section  being  preceded  by  a  few  suggestive 
paragraphs,  calculated  to  kindle  “interest  in, 
and  to  intensify  the  force  of,  the  truth  to  fol¬ 
low.  “Summarized  Topics”  appear  at  the 
close  of  the  volume,  embracing  discussions 
on  “Christ  the  Centro  of  Christian  Theology,” 
“  Christ  the  Centro  of  Human  History,”  etc., 
etc.,  and  by  such  writers  as  Noah  Porter,  H. 
B.  Smith,  R.  S.  Storrs,  and  J.  H.  Thornwell. 

But  the  special  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
comment  Itself.  It  is  not  by  one  man.  It  is 
Incomparablj’  richer  and  more  varied  than 
could  possibly  bo  made  by  one  man.  Dr. 
Butler  has  boon  on  a  search  through  the  cen¬ 
turies  for  the  best  thoughts  of  the  most  gift¬ 
ed  and  godly  writers  on  the  New  Testament. 
He  has  made  sermons  and  addresses,  com¬ 
mentaries  and  treatises,  and  books  of  every 
goodly  sort  contribute  to  the  stores  packed 
away  between  the  lids  of  this  volume.  Many 
of  the  choicest  treasures  of  all  New  Testa¬ 
ment  literature  arc  here. 

Let  any  one  look  over  the  list  of  authors 
cited,  and  then  turn  to  some  of  the  clear, 
pithy,  incisive,  eloquent,  and  often  profound¬ 
ly  spiritual,  citations,  and  he  will  not  need  to 
look  long,  to  be  assured  that  here  is  the 
cream  of  Christian  comment  on  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  presented  with  rare  skill  of  arrange¬ 
ment  and  adaptation.  There  are  more  than 
three  hundred  authors  cited,  and  tliey  are 
among  the  chief  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Here  will  bo  found  Leighton,  of  whose  work 
Doddridge  said  “There  is  a  spirit  in  them  I 
never  mot  with  in  any  human  writings ;  nor 
can  I  road  many  lines  in  them,  without  being 
moved.”  Here  will  bo  found  quaint  John 
Bunyan — the  man  of  one  book,  who  tugged 
with  Satan  for  texts  of  Scripture,  he  at  one 
end  and  Satan  at  the  other,  until  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  all  the  wealth  and  worth  of 
them  in  the  struggle  for  their  possession. 
Here  will  be  found  Barrow,  the  compactest  of 
sermonizers,  often  compressing  into  the  few¬ 
est  possible  words,  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  thought.  Here  will  be  found  F. 
W.  Robertson,  one  of  the  most  suggestive  of 
all  modern  preachers.  And  here  are  Basil, 
Cyprian,  and  Augustine,  Bernard  of  Clalrvaux, 
Calvin  and  Luther,  Bcngel  and  Bacon,  the 
Ale.xanders,  and  a  host  of  others,  for  whom 
all  Bible  readers,  in  going  through  the  pages 
of  this  Commentary,  will  find  fresh  and  re¬ 
peated  occasion  to  thank  God.  Of  the  living 
authors,  whose  choice  and  varied  comments 
enrich  these  pages,  it  is  needless  to  speak. 
They  are  M .  associates  of  the  illustrious 
dA'-^.  of  them  are  in  the  front  rank  of 

scholarship,  and  “mighty  in  the  Scriptures.” 
It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  no  one  book 
holds  so  much  suggestive,  illustrative,  and 
stimulative,  exposition  of  God’s  Word.  It 
cannot  fail  to  quicken  the  spixitual  pulse,  and 
deepen  the  spiritual  life.  It  is  a  book  for 
every  church  librarj’,  and  every  Cliristian 
homo. 


THE  BERNE  (ONFERENCE. 

By  Rev.  W.  W.  Atterbnry. 

Bebne,  switzebland.  Sept.  11,  1879. 

Four  years  ago,  at  a  Congress  in  Geneva, 
where  were  gathered  four  hundred  friends  of 
the  Sabbath,  representing  every  nation  in  Eu¬ 
rope  as  well  as  our  own  country’,  and  includ¬ 
ing  not  a  few  names  prominent  in  Church  and 
State,  it  was  decided  to  organize  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Confederation,  with  its  headquarters 
in  Geneva,  through  wiilch  the  various  local 
and  national  Sunday  associations  miglit  give 
and  receive  mutual  support,  and  put  forth 
combined  efforts.  The  movement  was  based 
upon  a  recognition  of  the  divine  Law  of  tlio 
Sabbath,  as  founded  in  the  needs  of  man  and 
of  society,  promulgated  in  the  Fourth  Com¬ 
mandment,  confirmed  by  our  Lord,  and  at¬ 
tested  by  history ;  while  at  the  same  time  tlie 
cooperation  was  welcomed  of  all  who  were 
willing  to  promote  tlie  practical  ends  aimed  at. 
Beside  the  issue  of  documents,  the  formation 
of  local  organizations,  appeals  to  governments 
and  corporations,  etc.,  one  important  work  of 
the  Federation  is  the  holding  of  a  biennial 
congress,  composed  of  delegates  from  ttie  af¬ 
filiated  associations  and  other  representative 
friends  of  the  cause,  to  report  progress,  dis¬ 
cuss  topics,  and  suggest  practical  measures. 
The  second  such  Congress  assembled  in  Berne 
on  Monday  evening  of  this  week,  and  closed 
its  sessions  last  evening. 

Occurringimmediately  after  the  great  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  at  Basle,  a 
number  of  prominent  friends  of  the  movement 
who  could  not  attend  both,  were  prevented 
from  being  present.  Yet  three  hundred  and 
fifty  names  were  enrolled  as  members.  Gen¬ 
eral  von  Roeder,  the  German  Ambassador  to 
Switzerland,  sat  as  the  representative  of  the 
German  Emperor,  from  whom  he  brought  a 
message  of  hearty  sympathy  and  interest. 
Court-preacher  Baur  of  Berlin  represented  not 
only  his  Majesty,  but  the  Supreme  Church 
Council,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Prelate 
Doll  of  Carlsruhe  came  as  delegate  from  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  w  ho,  like  the  Emperor, 
is  deeply  interested  in  the  objects  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration,  and  sent  word  that  he  w’ould  gladly 
have  been  present  in  person  had  it  been  pos¬ 
sible.  Among  the  twenty  other  delegates 
from  Germany  were  Count  Bernstoff,  Dr. 
Sieveking  of  Hamburg,  Pastor  Quistorp  of 
Ducherow,  and  Prof.  Becker  of  Cologne. 
Captain  Van  Ufford  represented  Holland, 
the  eloquent  advocate  Reveillaud  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  Pastor  Dhorabres  of  Paris,  with  eight 
or  nine  others  represented  France.  Austria, 
Belgium,  Spain,  Norway,  had  each  a  repre¬ 
sentative,  three  came  from  Italy,  while  Mace¬ 
donia  in  Turkey  was  represented  by  Dr.  Mar- 
culis  of  the  Greek  Church.  Six  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  were  from  the  United  States,  and  twen¬ 
ty-five  from  Great  Britain ;  among  the  latter. 
Sir  Harry  Vemet,  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell  of 
Edinburgh,  Mr.  Gritton,  the  Secretary  of  the 
London  Lord’s  Day  Association ;  Major-Gen¬ 


eral  Halliday,  and  Mr.  Robert  Mackintosh, 
hononiiy  president  of  the  Glasgow  Working 
Men’s  Sabbath  Association.  The  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  delegates  was  from  Switzerland,  and 
included  many  eminent  in  the  different  pro¬ 
fessions  and  trades.  Berne  offered  a  gener¬ 
ous  hospitality  to  the  delegates.  An  infor¬ 
mal  soiree,  with  simple  refreshments,  on 
Monday  evening,  gave  the  members  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  mutual  acquaintance,  and  of  paying 
their  respects  to  tlie  honored  president  of  the 
Federation,  Mi.  Alex.  Lombard  of  Geneva, 
who  was  the  father  of  tliis  movement  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  day  on 
the  Continent,  and  has  been  its  wise  and  un¬ 
wearied  promoter. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  Congress  com¬ 
menced  its  sessions  in  one  of  the  principal 
churches  of  Berne.  The  opening  praj’er,  by 
the  venerable  pastor,  touched  all  hearts  by  its 
earnest  tender  pleading  that  the  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath  would  lead  the  people  find  Churches 
of  Europe  to  a  true  appreciation  and  use  of 
the  holy  daj*.  Tlie  president,  in  his  opening 
address,  indicated  the  two  distinct  but  united 
objects  of  the  Federation,  to  secure  the  rest 
and  the  sanctification  of  Sunday,  and  showed 
how'  intimately  each  of  these  is  connected 
with  the  best  interests  of  man.  In  urging 
wisdom  and  patience  in  efforts  to  secure  these 
ends,  he  quoted  what  an  eminent  rabbin  had 
once  said  to  him,  that  “  Jesus  Christ  did  not 
break  the  fetters  of  slaves ;  He  melted  them.” 
He  referred  to  the  encouragement  received 
from  the  classes  who,  especially  oppressed  by 
the  burden  of  uninterrupted  toil,  are  the  ones 
in  wliose  behalf  wo  are  especially  laboring, 
and  closed  with  the  assurance  that  all  things 
concurred  in  favor  of  our  efforts  to  recover 
for  them  what  was  their  due :  Nature  de¬ 
mands  it;  God  commands  it;  tlie  right  to  the 
Sabbath  is  one  of  the  true  rights  of  man. 

An  address  was  then  delivered  by  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Berne  branch  of  the  Association, 
Colonel  Von  Buren,  a  member  of  tlie  Swiss 
Federal  Council,  and  chief  municipal  officer 
of  this  city.  He  welcomed  tlie  delegates,  com¬ 
pared  the  Congress  with  a'Social  Science  Asso¬ 
ciation  which  had  recentlj’  mot,  and  <at  which 
all  possible  questions  of  the  social  life  were 
discussed,  while  wo  were  to  discuss  but  one, 
but  that  one  the  most  important  and  closeh’ 
connected  with  all  others.  He  gave  a  history 
of  Sabbath  observance  and  laws  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  emphasized  that  religious  side  of  the 
Sunday  rest  which  civil  laws  could  not  roach, 
pointed  out  what  an  immense  labor  it  would 
liave  required  on  tlie  part  of  man  to  introduce 
tliis  seventh-day  rest  if  God  had  not  given  it 
to  us,  dwelt  upon  the  ileveloping  interest  in 
tills  subject  among  various  classes  in  Europe, 
and  referred  to  tlie  stand  recently  taken  in  the 
German  Parliament  by  a  liberal  member,  a 
Jew,  Dr.  Lowe,  who  argued  energetically  in 
favor  of  Sunday  rest,  on  the  ground  of  its 
necessity  to  the  physical  health,  the  family 
life,  and  the  counteracting  of  rudenesa  and 
brutality. 

Then  followed  the  Central  Committee’s  re¬ 
port  of  what  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  two  j’ears  past  by  the  Federation,  and  a 
written  resume  bj’  pastor  Jaccard  of  Berne 
of  the  progress  and  present  condition  of  the 
cause  in  different  countries,  compiled  from 
reports  furnished  to  him  by  the  several  asso¬ 
ciations.  A  representative  from  each  nation¬ 
ality’  was  then  called  upon  for  a  brief  state¬ 
ment,  the  remarks  of  those  who  spoke  in 
English  being  excellentl}’  repeated  in  French 
or  German,  in  w’liich  two  languages,  Inter- 
changeabl}’,  the  proceeiljngs  w’ere  conducted. 
Your  correspondent,  as  Secretary  of  the  New 
York  Sabbath  Committee,  being  called  on  to 
speak  for  America,  assured  the  friends  of  the 
cause  in  Europe  of  the  hearty  sympathj’  and 
cooperation  of  their  American  brethren,  who 
had  an  especial  interest  in  their  work  from 
its  reflex  influence,  through  the  ceaseless  flow 
of  immigration  westward.  He  said  that  our 
Sabbath  observance  was  peculiarly  our  hered¬ 
itary  possession,  coming  down  to  us  from 
each  of  the  original  colonies;  that  in  the  so¬ 
lution  of  the  great  political  and  social  prob¬ 
lem  we  are  attempting,  of  giving  to  each  the 
greatest  measure  of  liberty  consistent  with 
tlie  good  of  the  wliole,  the  Sabbath  was  an  in¬ 
dispensable  factor,  as  ministering  to  the  in¬ 
telligence  and  virtue  of  the  people;  that  its 
need  became  more  and  more  imperative  with 
the  immense  prospective  growth  of  our  pop¬ 
ulation,  and  tlie  heterogeneous  elements  that 
were  to  bo  assimilated.  He  alluded  to  the 
opposition  of  our  foreign  population,  who  did 
not  readily  recognize  our  Sunday  laws  as  the 
nocessarj’  defence  of  their  own  right  to  Sun¬ 
day  rest,  and  to  the  perilous  encroachments 
upon  the  Sabbath  in  connection  with  our  rap- 
idlj’  extending  railway  sj’stem.  It  will  inter¬ 
est  the  friends  of  the  Sabbath  Committee  to 
know  that  the  remarks  of  their  representa¬ 
tive  were  very  kindly  received,  and  that  after 
a  pleasant  response  by  the  President,  a  form¬ 
al  resolution  was  adopted  “to  send  a  testi¬ 
mony  of  sympathy  to  our  friends  in  America 
for  the  energy  with  which  they  maintain  the 
cause — alike  liumanitarian,  social,  and  relig¬ 
ious — of  the  rest  and  sanctification  of  Sun¬ 
day.” 

The  limits  of  this  letter  will  not  allow  even 
a  brief  summary  of  the  able  papers  and  ad¬ 
dresses  on  various  practical  aspects  of  the 
Sunday  question,  w  hich  occupied  the  remain¬ 
ing  session  of  the  Congress.  They  w’ill  short¬ 
ly  be  published  in  a  volume.  They  embrace 
such  topics  as  “Sunday  in  a  Hygienic  Point 
of  View,” by  Dr.  de  Mandach  of  Schaffliausen  ; 
“  Sunday  in  its  Social  and  Moral  Aspects,”  by 
pastor  Rohr  of  Berne;  “  Sunday  and  the  Mil¬ 
itary  Service,”  by  Gen.  Ochsenbeln — an  im¬ 
portant  and  practical  theme  in  countries  where 
every  man  has  to  servo  in  the  army;  “Sun- 
daj’  in  its  Relation  to  Public  Works,  Rail- 
waj’s,”  etc. — an  admirable  paper  by  M.  Char- 
lier,  an  eminent  civil  engineer,  and  a  brother 
of  our  well  known  Prof.  Charlier;  “Sunday 
Labor  and  the  Great  Industries,  and  ttie  Best 
Day  for  Paying  Workingmen,’’  by  Civil  Engi¬ 
neer  Lanterburg  of  Berne.  Free  discussions 
followed  each  paper,  and  the  last  evening's 
session  was  occupied  with  earnest  popular 
addresses. 

One  very  pleasant  feature  of  the  Congre.ss 
'  was  the  dining  together  of  the  delegates  each 


day  in  the  large  hall  of  one  of  the  hotels. 
Speeches  were  made,  sentiments  w’ere  pro- 
po.sed  and  responded  to  with  cheerful  but  not 
unseemly  hilaritj’,  and  on  one  occasion  an 
original  poem  on  the  Lord’s  Day  in  German, 
and  another  in  French,  were  read  with  much 
feeling. 

A  deputation  from  the  Congress,  in  which 
j’our  correspondent,  with  Dr.  Scovel  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  had  the  honor  of  representing  .America, 
waited  upon  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Re¬ 
public,  who  received  us  with  cordial  simplici¬ 
ty,  and  expressed  an  unaffected  interest  in 
the  objects  of  the  Federation.  It  should  also 
be  added  that  through  the  generosity  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Sabbath  Committee  and  other 
American  friends  at  home  and  in  Europe, 
your  correspondent  was  able  to  hand  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Federation  1,062  francs  to¬ 
ward  the  expenses  of  the  movement,  and  that 
Dr.  Scovel,  in  behalf  of  friends  at  home, 
promised  500  francs  more. 

When  the  report  and  papers  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  are  printed,  the  readers  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  will  be  interested  in  knowing  more  of 
the  details  of  its  important  w’ork,  and  some 
of  them,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  disposed  to  ren¬ 
der  further  financial  help. 


RECREATION  THAT  RE-CREATES. 

By  J.  B.  T.  Marsh. 

I  do  not  go  to  the  city’  often.  So  I  have 
“never”  heard  Pinafore.  Others  tell  me 
that  it  is  very’  pleasant  nonsense;  with  no 
more  faults,  as  an  entertainment,  than  that 
sort  of  a  man  is  apt  to  have,  as  an  individual, 
of  whom  we  are  wont  to  say’  that  “he’s  a 
very  good  fellow.” 

I  see  that  the  papers  which  have  the  cause 
of  good  morals  at  heart,  are  disposed  to  be 
thankful  that  an  entertainment  that  has  had 
“  such  a  run”  is  on  the  whole  so  unobjection¬ 
able.  They  remember  the  days  of  the  Black 
Crook,  and  take  courage.  But  the  remark 
reveals  the  scarcity — taking  the  country 
through — of  realty’  wholesome  public  enter¬ 
tainments.  In  the  towns  and  smaller  cities, 
at  least,  tliero  is  a  lack  of  those  occasions 
that  offer  grow’n-up  people  the  equivalent  of  a 
plaj’  spell  after  school — diversion  that  really 
re-creates  the  spirits  of  tired  folks  while  it 
does  not  sting  the  better  life,  that  refreshes 
us  and  does  not  leav'e  abad  taste  in  the  mouth 
afterwards.  We  have  church  sociables.  But 
I  suppose  weary  house-wives,  and  nervous 
school-teachers,  and  burdened  business  men, 
do  not  liie  themselves  to  church  sociables 
with  the  greatest  eagerness.  I  fear  they  gen¬ 
erally’  go  because  they  feel  that  the  sociable 
ought  to  be  “kept  up.”  There’s  the  popular 
lecture.  But  the  lecture  is  often  so  common¬ 
place  as  to  be  a  bore,  or  so  abstruse  as  to  com¬ 
pel  hard  work  in  following  it.  There  is  not 
much  recreation  for  a  weary  man  in  listening, 
for  instance,  to  Joseph  Cook.  Then  there’s  the 
theatre.  And  Matthew  Arnold  exhorts  us  to 
urbanize  the  thoairo.  £ut  wo  cannot  all  of 
us  attend  tiie  Gaiety  Theatre  with  the  apostle 
of  sweetness  and  light  and  be  entertained  by 
Sarah  Bernliart;  and  an  evening  at  the  aver¬ 
age  American  theatre  is  not  likely  to  quicken 
one's  zest,  next  morning,  for  family  worship. 

It  is  partly  because  there  is  so  little  in  the 
way  of  public  entertainment  which  is  divert¬ 
ing  and  refreshing,  while  thoroughly  accept.a- 
ble  to  Christian  people,  that  all  of  us  pray  for 
long  life  and  liealth  for  Mr.  Gough.  Whether 
he  talks  on  temperance  or  on  something  else, 
whether  he  tells  us  anything  new  or  not,  ho 
is  a  public  benefactor  in  giving  so  many  of  us 
the  chance,  once  or  twice  a  year,  to  forget  of 
an  evening  all  about  our  w’ork  and  our  wor¬ 
ries,  and  have  a  good  laugh  over  his  stories. 
It  is  because  there  is  so  little  of  wliolesome 
entertainment  that  Prof.  Churchill  of  An¬ 
dover  ow’es  it  to  the  Christian  public  to  give 
them  just  Jis  many  of  his  delightful  readings 
as  he  can,  consistently  w’ith  his  professional 
duties.  His  coming  sweetens  our  sour  w’ords, 
lifts  us  out  of  the  blues,  rests  us. 

For  the  same  reason  I  have  been  hoping 
that  the  Jubilee  Singers  would  be  reorganized 
and  give  us  a  chance  again  to  enjoy’  their 
unique  and  most  delightful  concerts.  There 
is  a  want  liere,  and  they  can  meet  it.  It  is  a 
w’ork  as  legitimate  and  as  worthy  as  that 
which  they’  originally  started  out  to  do,  and 
did — the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  for 
Fisk  University.  And  I  think  that  thousands 
of  readers  of  this  paper  w’ill  rejoice  with  me 
in  the  announcement  that  the  Singers  have 
decided  to  resume  concert  work  the  coming 
Fall  and  Winter.  They  will  still  bo  under 
the  immediate  management  of  Prof.  George 
L.  Wliito,  who  first  conceived  and  carried  out 
the  idea  of  these  peculiar  entertainments  In 
which  they  stand  unequalled,  and  whose  w’as 
the  h.ajxpy  conception  that  gave  them  the 
name  of  “Jubilee”  Singers. 

Various  troupes  of  no  merit  have  assumed 
the  “Jubilee”  name,  and  on  the  strength  of 
it  passed  off  their  pinchbeck  performances 
through  the  country,  but  it  is  over  four  years 
since  the  real  Jubilee  Singers  have  given  any 
entertainments  In  the  Northern  States.  Three 
of  these  four  years  have  been  spent  in  con¬ 
cert  work  abroad.  Good  as  was  the  work 
which  they  did,  and  which  won  them  their 
fame  in  1871-2,  their  concerts  have  grown 
better  every  year.  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  in 
his  letters  from  Berlin,  boro  testimony  two 
years  ago  to  the  fine  impression  they  made 
upon  the  lovers  of  music  in  the  German  capi¬ 
tal — a  success  as  great,  under  the  most  differ¬ 
ent  conditions,  as  when  the  roof  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Coliseum  echoed  with  deafening  applause 
over  tlieir  spirited  rendering  of  “The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic,”  in  the  Peace  Jubilee 
of  1872. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  rapt  expression  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  fine  face  as  ho  listened,  four 
years  ago,  in  his  drawing-room  at  Hawarden 
Castle,  to  one  after  another  of  their  slave 
songs;  nor  the  wonderful  spell  which  held 
the  great  audience  in  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
London,  as  they  sang  “Steal  away  to  Jesus,” 
after  one  of  Mr.  Moody’s  powerful  sermons ; 
nor  the  sublime  eloquence  of  Dr.  Somerville, 
in  a  speech  inspired  by  their  thrilling  song 
“I’ve  been  Redeemed,”  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
at  Glasgow. 

Tlieir  concerts  are  at  the  same  time  a  rest¬ 
ful,  delightful,  elevating  entertainment.  The 
Christian  public  can  find  nothing  better  with 
which  to  checkmate  the  beer-garden,  the  bal¬ 
let,  the  minstrels,  tlie  dancing  party,  the  va¬ 
riety  theatre,  and  the  whole  swarm  of  doubt¬ 
ful  or  degrading  amusements.  Whoever  helps 
our  feverishly  busy  people  to  wholesome  re¬ 
creation,  deserves  the  hearty  right  hand  of 
fellowship.  I  hope  the  Jubilee  Singers  will 
find  it  held  out  to  them  everywhere  they  go. 
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THE  OBSl'ACLES,  AM»  THE  REWARDS 
OF  ORTHODOXY. 

[An  address  ilelivered,  Sept.  18, 1879,  at  the  opening 
of  the  term  In  Union  Theological  Seminary.] 

By  William  6.  T.  Shedd,  D.D. 

The  Apostl  1  Paul,  at  the  close  of  his  minis¬ 
try  and  of  hif  life,  in  confident  and  trium¬ 
phant  tones  saj'S :  “I  am  ready  to  be  poured 
out  as  a  libation,  and  the  time  of  my  dissolu¬ 
tion  has  come.  1  have  fought  a  good  fight, 

I  have  kept  the  faith.”  There  is  no  man  who 
Is  more  worthy  of  the  study  and  imitation  of 
the  Christian  minister,  than  is  St.  Paul,  and  I 
have  thought  that  in  the  remarks  that  are  to 
be  made  at  the  beginning  of  our  Seminary 
year,  I  could  not  do  a  better  service  than  to 
direct  your  refiections  to  that  one  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics  which  is  brought  to  our 
notice  in  the  words  I  have  just  quoted.  The 
Apostle  speaks  of  a  “  contest” :  the  contest, 
Tov  dydSva.  And  onegreatpart  of  itconsisls 
in  maintaining  and  preserving  the  catholic 
faith.  That  this  is  an  important  feature  in 
the  “good  fight”  which  he  has  fought,  is 
evinced  by  the  context ;  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  necessity  of  convincing  men  of  the 
truth  “  in  season,  and  out  of  season  ” — im¬ 
plying  that  this  duty  is  never  unseasonable — 
and  of  the  fact  that  this  is  sometimes  an  uu- 
welcome  office,  because  “the  time  will  come 
when  men  will  not  endure  wholesome,  health¬ 
bringing  doctrine,  but  in  accordance  with 
their  own  lusts  and  likings  will  go  after  a 
multitude  of  teachers,  because  they  have 
itching  ears.”  These  words  of  St.  Paul,  then, 
warrant  us  in  considering  the  fact  that  the 
truth  of  God  requires  on  the  part  of  its  advo¬ 
cates  in  this  world  a  firm  ftnd  steady  defence ; 
a  fight  for  the  Christian  faith,  so  that  it  may 
be  kept  in  the  memory  and  before  the  minds 
of  men,  and  not  be  buried  and  lost  in  the 
multitude  of  themes  and  opinions  that  are 
coming  and  disappearing,  like  the  flies  of  a 
Summer,  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  also 
leads  us  to  consider  the  benefits  and  blessings 
that  attend  such  a  contest,  and  that  will  be 
showered  down  upon  the  valiant  soldier  in 
the  end,  by  the  Great  Captain  of  our  salvation 
Himself.  Let  us  then,  in  a  word,  notice  some 
of  the  obstacles,  and  some  of  the  rewards  of 
orthodoxy. 

If  we  have  regard  to  the  etymology,  the 
term  orthodoxy  signifies  “accuracy.”  A 
statement  in  physics  or  morals,  that  con  forms 
exactly  to  the  actual  truth,  or  the  matter  of 
fact,  is  orthodox,  or  correct.  Precision  is  the 
real  meaning  of  this  term,  so  unpopular  with  a 
certain  class.  The  mathematical  mind  is  an 
orthodox  mind — a  correct  and  accurate  in¬ 
telligence. 

1.  In  this  characteristic,  we  find  one  of  the 
disadvantages  of  the  trait.  Precision  is  men¬ 
tal  restraint,  and  mankind  do  not  like  re¬ 
straint.  To  be  kept  up  to  rule,  and  made  to 
move  in  a  definite  and  exact  manner,  is  irk¬ 
some  to  easy-going  and  self-indulgent  human 
nature.  This  is  weli  understood  in  regard  to 
morals,  but  it  is  equally  true  in  regard  to 
mental  discipline.  Mathematics  is  not  a  pop¬ 
ular  branch  of  human  knowledge ;  and  the 
present  generation,  which  is  so  in  love  with 
“  culture,”  adopts  a  very  different  theory 
from  that  of  Plato,  the  most  cultivated  intel¬ 
lect  of  pagan  antiquity,  who  wrote  over  the 
door  of  his  school  “Let  no  one  but  a  geome¬ 
trician  enter  here.”  Any  teacher,  in  any 
branch  of  human  inauiry,  who  insists  upon 
carsful.  acc'uate,  and  orthodox  statements, 
and  refuses  to  yield  to  the  clamor  for  broad, 
vague,  and  loose  generalities,  wiil  find  that 
he  has  a  task  before  him ;  that  he  will  have 
to  fight  a  good  fight,  for  a  position  before'the 
public  mind.  Look  at  the  iiterary  idols  of 
the  hour,  and  you  will  see  immediately  that 
literary  orthodoxy  is  not  their  characteristic. 
They  do  not  appeai  to  the  reason  and  the  im¬ 
agination,  but  to  the  emotions.  They  are  not 
toned  and  braced  up,  like  Milton,  like  Words¬ 
worth,  by  a  study  and  meditation  tiiat  has  re¬ 
strained  the  mind ;  but  they  are  weakened  by 
the  incessant  outflow  of  mere  feeling  uninix- 
ed  with  intellect. 

This,  of  course,  is  eminently  true  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  teacher.  If  the  carefully  constructed 
and  classical  poetry  is  a  too  manly  diet  for 
the  popular  taste,  certainly  the  exact  and  pre¬ 
cise  theology  will  be.  If  the  popular  mind 
will  not  endure  literary  restraint,  surely  it 
will  not  take  kindly  to  moral  checks  and  lim¬ 
itations. 

The  dislike  of  precision  is  seen  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  that  class  of  belles-lettrists  who 
meddle  with  ethics  and  divinity  to  separate 
religion  from  theology.  By  “religion,”  they 
mean  that  working  of  the  religious  sentiment 
which  is  disconnected  with  tenets — the  tenets 
of  either  natural  or  revealed  theology ;  and 
which  is  compatible  with  either  pantheism  or 
atheism.  “Religion”  in  this  sense  is  a 
dreamy  emotion  produced  by  the  impressions 
of  material  nature,  such  as  is  expressed  witli 
exquisite  art  in  Shelley’s  writings,  wliich  are 
now  becoming  popular,  after  tlie  long  continu¬ 
ed  neglect  that  has  attended  them  from  the 
first.  According  to  this  definition,  the  athe¬ 
istic  Shelley  falls  unilor  the  epithet  which 
Sallust  applies  to  the  early  Romans,  “  relig- 
losissimi  mortales.”  Goethe  is  another  apos¬ 
tle  of  religion  without  theology,  and  the  ex¬ 
aggerated  estimate  that  is  placed  upon  liim 
by  this  class,  must  bo  explained  rather  by  a 
moral  motive,  than  a  high  literary  taste. 
They  love  his  ethical  indifference  and  license. 
The  pleasure-seeking  Faust  is  deeply  “  relig¬ 
ious  ”  after  this  fashion.  When  asked  by  the 
innocence  which  he  betrays,  if  he  believes  in 
a  God,  he  answers, 

“  Who  dares  express  him  ? 

And  who  confess  him, 
frying,  I  do  believe  ? 

I^en  call  him  what  thou  wilt, 

Joy  I  Heart  I  Love  I  God  I 
I  have  no  name  to  give  him. 

All  comes,  at  last,  to  feeling. 

Name  is  but  sound  and  smoke 
Beclouding  heaven’s  warm  glow.” 

2.  A  second  difficulty  in  the  way  of  ortho¬ 
doxy,  either  literary  or  theological,  lies  in  its 
comprehensiveness.  It  takes  no  [>artial  views 
of  a  subject,  but  includes  all  that  belongs  to  it. 
It  is  broad  in  the  true  sense ;  not  in  the  sense 
of  drawing  no  lines  at  all,  but  of  drawing 
lines  that  take  in  all  the  essential  and  real 
truth  of  the  cose.  It  is  not  broad  in  the 
sense  of  laying  down  no  propositions,  and 
presenting  no  creed  for  man  to  believe ;  but 
in  the  sense  of  making  careful  statements, 
each  of  which  is  consistent  with  the  others, 
and  all  of  which  constitute  a  circumference 
within  which  is  the  verity  of  God,  and  outside 
of  which  is  the  lie  of  Satan. 

But  comprehensiveness  requires  strenuous 
and  prolonged  effort  upon  the  part  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil.  For  comprehensiveness 
conducts  to  mystery,  and  mystery  is  fathom¬ 
less  for  the  human  understanding.  The  Chris¬ 


tian  religion  is  objected  to  upon  the  ground 
of  its  mysteriousness,  but  tliis  arises  from 
the  fact  of  its  embracing  so  much.  Univer¬ 
sal  space  is  mysterious ;  a  squar«?inch  is  not. 
Christianity  covers  an  infinite  surface — all 
time  and  all  eternity ;  all  being  finite  and  in¬ 
finite.  Any  scheme  of  Christianltj',  conse¬ 
quently,  that  is  comprehensive  must  be  more 
or  less  recondite.  Were  it  constituted  of  only 
a  single  truth,  it  could  easily  be  taken  in  by 
the  human  mind ;  but  being  a  collection  and 
a  congeries  of  many  truths,  it  requires  patient 
and  prolonged  investigation.  The  teacher 
must  pass  slowly  and  carefully  from  point  to 
point,  and  the  pupil  must  pass  slowly  and 
carefully  after  him. 

That  this  is  not  a  popular  method,  is  plain. 
Men  are  unwilling  to  hold  their  attention 
close  upon  one  and  the  same  subject,  and 
analyze  it  into  its  component  parts.  They 
crave  novelty,  and  the  excitement  of  a  new 
theme.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  history  of 
preaching.  There  have  been  times  when  the 
preacher  could  discourse  Sabbath  after  Sab¬ 
bath  upon  the  same  truth,  and  guide  the 
minds  of  his  audience  through  a  labyrinth  as 
long  as  that  of  the  Minotaur.  John  Howe 
discussed  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  before 
the  plain  people  of  Torrington,  in  a  manner 
too  comprehensive  to  be  attempted  before  an 
audience  of  the  present  day.  There  must 
have  been  something  in  the  mental  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  generation  that  has  been  lost 
out  of  that  of  their  descendants.  Such 
preaching  as  that  of  Howe’s,  was  really  pop¬ 
ular.  Men  understood  it,  and  liked  it.  As  a 
literary  phenomenon,  it  finds  a  parallel  in 
Grecian  civilization.  There  w'as  once  an  au¬ 
dience  in  Athens  that  actually  became  enthu¬ 
siastic  over  the  profound  sentiment  and  sol¬ 
emn  grandeur  of  the  Prometheus  Vinctus; 
over  the  tranquil  beauty  and  austere  finish 
of  the  (Edipus  Columns.  As  one  considers 
the  species  of  drama  that  now  interests  the 
audiences  of  London,  and  Paris,  and  New 
York,  and  compares  it  with  the  drama  of  Es- 
chylus  and  Sophocles,  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  intellectual  development  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  in  all  respects  in 
advance  of  that  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen¬ 
turies  before  the  Advent. 

3.  A  third  disadvantage  which  orthodoxy 
meets  with  before  the  popular  mind,  consists 
in  its  unyielding  earnestness.  St.  Paul  never 
receded  from  a  doctrinal  position  which  he 
had  once  intelligently  taken.  The  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  he  held  intact.  In 
this  he  was  like  his  Master,  the  Lord  of  glory, 
who  affirms  that  heaven  and  earth  may  fail, 
but  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  shall  never 
fail.  This  trait  is  unpopular.  The  inflexi¬ 
bility  of  the  theologian  and  the  preacher,  is 
a  standing  objection  on  the  part  of  multi¬ 
tudes.  The  charge  of  bigotry  has  been  made 
from  time  immemorial  against  religous  think¬ 
ers  and  teachers,  because  they  refuse  to  make 
their  communication  both  yea  and  nay,  and 
insist  that  bitter  is  not  sweet,  and  good  is  not 
evil.  But  the  charge  may  be  a  counter¬ 
charge.  “Sir,”  said  Dr.  Johnson,  to  an  op¬ 
ponent  who  accused  him  of  bigotry,  “you 
are  a  bigot  to  laxness.”  There  may  be  as 
strenuous  and  unyielding  dogmatism  in  the 
assertion  of  no-creed,  as  of  creed.  Atheists 
and  Materialists  to-day,  are  as  positive  and 
assertory  as  any  class  of  speculators. 

Thb  accusation  of  illiberality  and  bigotry, 
however,  fastens  rather  upon  the  believer 
than  the  unbeliever,  because  the  former  is  not 
so  incessantly  making  it  as  is  the  latter.  The 
theologian  admires  rather  than  disparages 
self-consistency,  and  has  far  more  respect  for 
the  skepticism  that  is  earnest,  than  for  that 
indifferentism  which  insists  upon  nothing, 
and  demands  that  all  others  shall  do  so  like¬ 
wise. 

This  inflexible  earnestness  of  the  lover  of 
truth  explains  that  phraseology  more  com¬ 
mon  in  the  century  of  the  Reformation  thfin 
now,  which  is  often  cited  in  proof  of  the  bit¬ 
terness  and  maligiAty  of  the  theologian. 
Luther,  and  even  the  mild  Melanchthon,  use 
words  that  are  like  drawn  swords,  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  teachers  of  certain  tenets.  Milton 
describes  Salmasius  in  phraseology  still  more 
vehement  than  that  of  the  theologian.  It  is 
an  error  to  assume  that  in  these  instances, 
the  energy  of  the  epithets  is  aimed  at  the 
persons.  It  is  aimed  at  their  opinions.  It  is 
like  the  damnatory  clause  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed ;  the  real  meaning  of  which  is  that  the 
denial  of  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the 
trinity  of  the  Divine  Being,  is  what  an  inspir¬ 
ed  apostle  denominates  a  “  damnable  heresy,” 
a  fatal  error.  That  Creed,  in  its  damnatory 
clause,  does  not  undertake  to  decide  the 
state  of  the  heart,  and  actually  pronounce,  in 
anticipation,  the  final  judgment  of  God  re¬ 
specting  a  particular  individual ;  because  the 
latitudinarian  person  may  be  better  than  his 
creed,  and  the  orthodox  person  may  be  worse 
th.an  his.  But  leaving  the  person  and  the 
state  of  the  heart  to  the  judgment  of  God, 
and  having  reference  only  to  a  tenet  or  a 
doctrine,  both  the  creed  and  the  theologian 
are  authorized  to  say  that  if  the  dogma  of  the 
deity  of  Christ  is  a  saving  truth,  then  the 
dogma  that  He  is  only  a  creature,  is  a  fatal 
error.  For  this  is  only  to  say  that  if  the  sum 
of  two  numbers  is  four,  it  cannot  be  six. 
Respecting  the  unyiehling  earnestness  of  or¬ 
thodoxy,  and  the  plain  utterance  which  it 
sometimes  necessitates,  the  words  of  Lord 
Bacon  are  in  point:  “Bitter  and  earnest 
writing  must  not  hastily  be  condemned;  for 
men  cannot  contend  coldly  and  without  af¬ 
fection  about  things  which  they  hold  dear 
and  precious.  A  politic  man  may  write  from 
his  brain,  without  touch  and  sense  of  his 
heart,  as  in  a  speculation  that  appertaineth 
not  unto  him ;  but  a  feeling  Christian  will  ex- 
pn^ss  in  his  words  a  character  of  zeal,  and  of 
love.”  (Church  Controversies.) 

These  are  some  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  orthodoxy,  and  we  turn  now  to  its  advan¬ 
tages  and  rewards. 

1.  In  the  first  place  the  orthodox  creed  is 
more  easily  defended  than  is  the  heterodox. 
St.  Paul  never  could  have  fought  his  good 
fight  and  kept  the  faith,  upon  the  position  of 
laxness  or  indifference.  Self-consistency  is 
strong;  and  self-contradiction  is  weak. 
Christian  apologetics  cannot  be  founded  and 
built  upon  anything  but  precise  and  accurate 
statements.  Vagueness  and  indecision  are 
fatal  in  this  department.  It  is  said  of  Web¬ 
ster,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  intellects  in 
the  statement  and  defence  of  truth,  that  he 
was  singularly  weak  in  constructing  an  argu¬ 
ment  upon  the  wrong  side  of  a  case.  Ho  had 
no  art  or  tact  in  making  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason.  But  upon  the  right  side  of  a 
case,  no  human  being  could  take  the  verdict 


from  him.  And  so  it  is  in  regard  to  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  more  mysterious  and  unwelcome 
doctrines  in  the  Christian  system.  Nothing 
is  gained,  but  everything  is  lost,  by  attempt¬ 
ing  either  to  be  silent  concerning  them,  or  to 
torture  them  out  of  their  true  form  as  given 
in  Revelation.  The  doctrine  of  reprobation, 
for  exami)le,  as  taught  by  St.  Paul  in  the 
ninth,  tenth,  and  eloventli  chapters  of  his 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  is  really  less  open  to 
objection,  and  appears  most  rational  when 
stated  in  what  is  called  the  strict  manner, 
than  when  stated  in  the  vague  way. 

The  truth  of  this  is  seen  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  middle  theories  in  science  generally. 
They  do  not  maintain  themselves  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  opinions,  because  they  finally  give 
place  to  schemes  that  are  thorough  in  one  di¬ 
rection  or  the  other.  Those  schools  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  for  illustration,  that  have  attemi)ted 
to  occupy  a  mhl-point  between  materialism 
and  spiritualism,  have  been  short-lived. 
They  have  ended  either  in  downright  materi¬ 
alism,  or  downright  spiritualism.  One  or  the 
other  of  two  incompatible  elements  will  final¬ 
ly  triumph  over  its  contrary,  by  reason  of  the 
necessary  movement  of  the  human  intellect. 
Logic  resembles  mechanism,  which  cannot 
be  made  to  work  in  contradiction  to  its  struc¬ 
ture  and  original  purpose,  and  will,  sooner  or 
later,  expel  from  a  system  everything  that  is 
heterogeneous,  leaving  it  simple  and  incom¬ 
plex.  This  truth  is  illustrated  in  the  physics 
of  the  day.  The  materialism  that  has  recent¬ 
ly  invaded  natural  science,  is  not  stationary. 

It  steadily  increases.  The  physics  of  this 
school  becomes  more  and  more  atheistic. 
The  theorist  at  first  holds  on  upon  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  first  cause,  but  places  Him  at  a  very 
remote  distance  from  the  effect.  There  is  a 
God,  but  separated  from  the  universe  by  a 
system  of  laws,  that  operates  witliout  his 
immediate  presence  and  direction.  This 
view  of  nature  cannot  maintain  itself  long. 
Ultimately,  the  system  of  law  will  expel  the 
deity  as  a  first  cause,  or  the  deity  will  expel 
the  system  of  law  as  a  first  cause.  Those 
who  do  not  retreat,  will  advance  and  make 
the  plunge  into  the  abyss.  The  physicist  who 
does  not  go  back  to  Cuvier  and  Agassis,  will 
go  forward  to  Hmckel  and  Buchner;  because 
materialism  is  more  easily  defended  upon 
the  firm  position  of  these  latter,  than  upon 
the  wavering  middle  position  of  Darwin. 

The  defence  of  Christianity,  then,  from  the 
ortliodox  position  is  the  only  defence  that 
will  triumph.  He  who  would  fight  the  good 
fight,  and  preserve  the  catholic  faith  for  the 
world,  must  keep  within  the  ranks.  If  he 
lias  straggled  from  the  line,  he  must  get  back 
into  it.  True  progress  sometimes  means  not 
going  forward,  but  going  back ;  going  back  to 
heights  of  vantage  that  have  been  left.  An 
enthusiastic  critic,  reviewing  the  lucid  intel¬ 
ligence,  the  power  of  statement,  and  the  easy 
effortless  precision  that  make  Lessing  one  of 
the  first  masters  of  style,  in  a  literature  that 
has  fewer  of  them  than  either  the  English  or 
the  French,  tells  the  man  of  letters,  that  to 
go  back  to  Lessing  is  to  make  jirogrcss  in  the 
formation  and  expression  of  ideas. 

Pope  Leo  XIII,  in  his  recent  encyclical,  per¬ 
ceives  this  truth  and  acts  upon  it.  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  defence  of  Christianity  against 
the  strenuous  attack  now  being  made  upon  k, 
ho  advises  and  urges  his  clergy  tq  stui^v 
Thomas  Aquinas.  No  wiser  advice  has  ema¬ 
nated  from  the  Vatican  for  a  long  time.  Pi'o- 
testant  theologians  of  all  denominations  will 
agree  cordially  with  the  Roman  pontiff  upon 
this  point.  No  more  powerful  reasoning 
against  atheism  and  materialism,  no  stronger 
defence  of  the  principles  of  ethics  and  natu¬ 
ral  religion,  can  bo  found  than  that  of  the 
“  angelic  ”  doctor.  And  in  respect  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  revealed  religion,  tlie  enunciation 
and  support  which  they  have  obtained  in  the 
Summa  Theologica,  make  this  treatise  one 
of  the  bulwarks  of  the  faith.  What  is  dis¬ 
tinctively  Papal  and  Roman  will  not  of  course 
command  the  judgment  of  the  Protestant; 
but  this  constitutes  only  a  fraction  of  the  sum 
total.  The  strength  and  energy,  the  acumen 
and  industry,  the  absorption  and  devoutness 
of  a  mind  resembling  and  equal  to  that  of 
Aristotle — who  in  the  scliool  of  Plato  got  the 
name  of  the  Intellect — all  this  fine  flowering 
and  fruitage  of  the  rarest  human  intelligence 
was  consecrated  life-long,  in  scholastic  seclu¬ 
sion,  and  monastic  abstinence,  to  the  exami¬ 
nation  and  defence  of  the  essential  elements 
of  the  Christian  faith.  The  traveller  from 
Romo  to  Naples  sees  from  the  railway,  on 
the  heights  above  Rocca  Secca,  the  monastery 
whore  this  ethereal  spirit  obtained  some  of 
his  education,  and  did  some  of  his  work. 
The  scone  and  the  scenery  are  sympathetic 
and  suggestive.  The  sharp  lino  of  the  black 
mountain  against  the  dazzling  sky,  with  not 
a  tree  or  a  shrub  to  interfere  between  tlie 
earth  and  the  infinite  abyss  of  heaven,  is  em¬ 
blematic  of  that  keen  and  accurate  vision  that 
penetrates  like  a  microscope,  and  that  un¬ 
yielding  grasp  that  never  lets  anything  slip. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  orthodoxy  is  strong 
by  reason  of  its  openness  and  frankness.  It 
has  nothing  to  conceal,  and  no  concealments. 
The  great  advocates  of  the  orthodox  faith 
have  never  been  accused  of  hypocrisy.  John 
Calvin  and  John  Knox  have  been  charged 
with  narrowness  and  bigotry  and  cruelty,  but 
never  with  insincerity  and  double-dealing. 
This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
only  a  single  task  to  perform,  viz:  to  state 
and  defend  a  truth  that  is  simple  and  homo¬ 
geneous.  They  do  not  attempt  to  mix  the 
immiscible;  to  blend  elements  that  do  not  be¬ 
long  together,  and  should  never  bo  associated. 
This  advantage  also  accrues  to  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple  heresy.  Tlie  great  heresiarchs  have  not 
been  double-dealers.  They  have  taught  error 
pure  and  simple,  and  have  had  only  one  ob¬ 
ject  in  view.  Spinoza  and  Hume  are  unam¬ 
biguous,  and  cannot  bo  cliarged  with  equivo¬ 
cation.  Pelagius  and  Socinus  are  outspoken : 
because  the  former  wliolly  rejected  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  original  sin,  and  the  latter  wholly  re¬ 
jected  that  of  the  deity  of  Christ.  The  theo¬ 
rist  upon  either  of  these  two  contrary  posi¬ 
tions  can  be  frank  and  open.  But  the  instant 
he  leaves  those  two  mountains  which  stand 
opposite  to  each  other  like  Ebal  and  Gerlzim, 
and  comes  down  into  the  plain  between  them, 
in  the  hope  of  producing  something  that  shall 
be  a  golden  moan  between  a  blessing  and  a 
curse,  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  em¬ 
ploy  words  in  a  double  sense.  Whoever  at¬ 
tempts  to  originate  a  system  that  shall  me¬ 
diate  between  Spinoza  and  Kant,  or  between 
Athanasius  and  Socinus,  must  employ  di¬ 
plomacy  ;  and  diplomacy  has  no  place  in  sci¬ 
ence. 

Denominational  history  illustrates  this 


truth.  There  is  a  better  understanding,  and 
a  more  fraternal  feeling,  between  churches 
that  are  bold  and  outsjioken  In  tlie  a.ssert ion 
of  theirdistinctive  peculiarities  than  between 
those  w'ho  recede  from  their  peculiarities  in 
the  hope  of  an  organic  union  between  the  two. 

In  the  latter  instance,  there  is  imperceptibly 
and  unconsciously  to  botli  parties,  an  endeav¬ 
or  to  obtain  an  .advantage  in  the  restatement 
of  doctrine,  so  that  the  new  creed  which  is  to 
bind  them  together,  shall  after  all  contain 
more  of  that  element  or  peculiarity  in  wlilcli 
the  one  or  the  other  is  most  Interested.  This, 
in  process  of  time,  leads  to  suspicions  and 
jealousies,  and  in  tlie  end  to  an  open  conflict. 
The  atteniiit  to  bring  under  one  creed  and  one 
ecclesiastical  organization,  bodies  of  men 
who  adopt  really  diverse  views,  is  always  a 
failure.  The  history  of  the  English  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  illustrates  this.  The  Calvinists 
and  Arminians  within  the  pale  of  that  com¬ 
munion  never  have  had,  and  never  w’ill  li.avo, 
the  same  good  understanding  and  mutual  re¬ 
spect  and  confidence  that  prevails  between 
the  Methodist  and  the  Presbyterian  churches 
in  this  country.  There  is  a  substanti.al  agree¬ 
ment  between  Calvinism  and  Arminianisni  re¬ 
specting  the  nature  and  necessity  of  Christ’s 
atonement.  The  two  harnioiiize  here,  and 
could,  probably,  draw  up  a  common  creed. 
But  in  reference  to  the  application  of  this 
atonement  to  the  individual;  in  reference  to 
the  question  whether,  in  respect  to  the  act  of 
faith,  the  divine  agency  precedes  or  succeeds 
the  human ;  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
two  that  cannot  bo  removed  but  by  the  con¬ 
version  of  one  into  the  other.  The  doctrine 
of  election  as  the  Calvinist  holds  it,  and  as 
the  Arminian  holds  it,  cannot  be  both  formu¬ 
lated  in  one  proposition.  In  this  state  of 
things,  the  true  course  is  for  the  Arminian  to 
hold  his  ground,  and  defend  his  opinion  with 
all  the  logic  and  all  the  earnestness  of  which 
ho  is  master;  and  for  the  Calvinist  to  do  the 
same  thing.  The  history  of  Christianity,  es¬ 
pecially  in  this  country,  shows  that  great  de¬ 
nominations  agreed  in  regard  to  the  essentials 
of  salvation,  but  differing  in  regard  to  the 
mysterious  subject  of  human  liberty  and  the 
divine  decree,  can  dwell  together  in  Christian 
love  and  cooperate,  perhaps  with  even  great¬ 
er  efficency,  against  the  enemies  of  their  com¬ 
mon  faith.  For  both  parties,  upon  this  meth¬ 
od,  are  frank  .and  outspoken.  They  have  no¬ 
thing  to  conceal  from  e.ach  other.  The  flags 
:^d  pennons  of  both  are  streaming  in  the 
wind.  And  like  neighboring  nations  that  re¬ 
spect  each  other’s  n.ational  peculiarities  and 
each  other’s  rights,  they  combine  their  forces, 
and  move  forward  against  a  common  foe, 
whenever  he  appears. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  the  precise  statements 
of  orthodoxy  have  .an  advantage  over  vague 
and  loose  statements,  by  reason  of  the  greater 
confidence  with  which  they  inspire  their  ad¬ 
vocates.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  leaders 
of  opinion  in  the  history  of  Christianity  have 
not  been  harassed  by  skeptical  doubts,  or  even 
by  mental  uncertainty.  The  inspired  leaders 
and  guides  most  certainly  have  not  been.  St. 
Paul  says :  “  I  know  whom  I  have  believed.” 
St.  John  affirms :  “We  are  of  God;  ho  that 
knoweth  God  heareth  us ;  hereby  know  wo 
the  spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  error.” 
The  immediate  consciousness  of  the  prophets 
and  apostles  was  so  positive  as  to  bo  unas¬ 
sailable  either  by  objections  or  by  doubts. 
And  the  same  remark  is  true,  remembering 
the  difference  between  the  inspired  and  the 
uninspired  intellect,  of  the  uninspired  leaders 
and  guides  of  the  Church.  “Athanasius  against 
the  world,”  is  a  saying  in  the  Ancient  Church, 
that  evinces  the  strength  of  conviction  in  the 
groat  Trinitarian.  Anselm  never  doubts  con¬ 
cerning  the  first  principles  of  natural  relig¬ 
ion,  and  unquestionably  believes  that  the 
cardinal  truths  of  revealed  religion  are  in  ab¬ 
solute  harmony  with  reason.  Calvin  is  so 
certain  of  divine  truth,  that  ho  is  not  very 
careful  to  answer  the  objections  of  human 
reason,  and  is  considerably  indifferent  to  the 
contest  between  faith  and  philosophy.  And 
passing  from  the  theoretical  divines  to  the 
practic.al  preachers  and  evangelists,  the  same 
fact  ap[)ears.  The  great  missionaries  who 
carried  the  Gospel  to  the  Celtic,  Gothic,  and 
Sclavonic  races:  the  Columbans,  Bonifaces, 
and  Anschars ;  the  great  preachers  who  re¬ 
animated  the  decaying  faith  of  the  masses: 
the  Savonarolas,  Luthers,  Whitefields,  and 
Wesleys — these  men,  apparently,  never  know 
what  it  is  to  doubt. 

One  explanation  of  this  is  that  these  men 
were  intuitive  in  their  perceptions.  They 
did  not  so  much  argue  themselves  into 
the  belief  of  Christian  truth,  as  they  medi¬ 
tated  and  contemplated  and  prayed  their  way 
into  it.  They  kept  their  eye  fixed  steadily, 
and  with  open  gaze,  upon  the  object  of  faith, 
and  thus  were  irresistibly  influenced  by  it.  It 
is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  unsettle  the  faith  of  a 
man  who  has  been  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  has  the  direct  intuition  of  the  spiritual 
discernment.  His  immediate  consciousness 
of  divine  things  is  too  vivid,  too  glowing,  too 
overpowering,  for  the  skeptic  to  deal  with. 
What  success  would  the  argument  of  David 
Hume  have  with  a  dying  Christian  ?  The 
same  that  Berkeley’s  argument  against  the 
reality  of  matter,  ivould  have  with  a  man  in 
the  paroxysms  of  physical  pain  or  physical 
pleasure. 

It  is  here  that  we  observe  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  living  and  dead  orthodoxy.  I 
am  no  advocate  of  dead  orthodoxy,  although 
it  is  a  better  thing  than  live  heresy.  If  a  man 
holds  the  catholic  faith  merely  in  his  head; 
if  he  has  no  immediate  and  vital  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  trutli ;  he  will  have  little  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  unbeliever.  The  letter  killeth, 
even  the  letter  of  God’s  truth.  And  whoever 
is  destitute  of  the  experimental  knowledge  of 
the  creed  which  he  adopts,  will  be  a  coward 
and  a  deserter  when  he  is  tempted  and  tried 
by  the  adversary.  He  cannot  be  trusted  to 
fight  the  good  fight  and  keep  the  faith.' 
Those  churches  that  were  eliaracterized  by 
the  so-called  dead  orthodoxy,  made  no  suc¬ 
cessful  stand  against  rationalism  and  deism, 
and  soon  surrendered  the  evangelical  truth. 
But  when  the  creed  is  the  actual  and  veritable 
experience  of  a  man,  or  a  church,  there  s 
nothing  on  earth  so  confident  and  so  strong. 
Doubt  and  infidelity  disappear  before  it ;  or 
if  they  linger,  they  are  viewed  with  calmness 
or  curiosity,  by  minds  that  are  settled  and 
happy  in  the  truth.  “It  is,”  says  Lucretius, 
“  a  view  of  delight  to  stand,  or  walk  upon  the 
shore-side,  and  to  see  a  ship  tossed  with  tem¬ 
pest  upon  the  sea ;  or  to  be  in  a  fortified  tow¬ 
er,  and  to  see  two  battles  join  upon  a  plain ; 
but,”  adds  Lord  Bacon,  “it  is  a  pleasure  in¬ 
comparable,  for  the  mind  of  man  to  be  set¬ 


tled,  landed,  and  fortified,  in  the  certainty  of 
truth,  and  from  thence  to  descry  and  behold 
the  errois,  perturbations,  labors,  and  wander¬ 
ings  u])  and  down  of  other  men.”  (Advance¬ 
ment  of  Learning,  I.) 

Such  was  the  impregnable  position  which 
St.  Paul  occupied,  in  reference  to  tlie  doubts 
and  attacks  of  tlie  unbelieving  world.  He 
could  say  of  them,  as  he  did  of  the  persecu¬ 
tors  and  the  martyrdom  that  awaited  him,^ 
“None  of  these  things  move  me.”  More  of 
this  consciousness  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  of  its  absolute  truth, 
is  needed  in  the  believer  and  the  church  at 
the  present  moment.  And  especially  is  it 
needed  in  the  clergy,  who  are  appointed  to  be 
the  teachers  and  guides  of  the  great  body  of 
believers.  Tliere  are  two  errors  that  may  be 
committed.  First,  there  may  be  an  apologet¬ 
ics  that  is  too  anxious,  and  too  constant. 
We  may  occupy  too  much  of  our  time,  and 
that  of  our  hearei’s,  in  answering  objections 
and  constructing  evidences.  The  French 
proverb  applies  here :  “  He  who  excuses  liim- 
self,  accuses  himself.”  A  very  frequent 
rcferoiice  to  the  difficulties  and  counter-argu¬ 
ments  raised  by  the  skeptic,  starts  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  defender  of  Christianity  is 
himself  in  difficulty  and  doubt.  Far  better  is 
it  for  tlie  public  teacher  of  religion  to  expend 
his  acumen  and  energy  upon  the  doctrines 
themselves,  so  that  he  is  able  to  present 
them  in  such  a  masterly  manner  that  they 
carry  conviction,  and  are  their  own  best 
defence. 

The  other  error  consists  in  making  too 
great  concessions  either  to  the  latitudinarian 
or  to  the  skeptic.  The  whole  of  the  Gospel 
is  requisite ;  no  part  of  it  is  superfluous.  To 
yield  a  doctrine  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  is 
to  yield  the  system.  This  is  a  danger  to 
which  the  Church  is  exposed  just  at  this  mo¬ 
ment.  Some  suggest  that  the  piacular  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  doctrine  of  redemption  may  be 
safely  conceded,  and  the  Gospel  be  left  es¬ 
sentially  untouched.  Others  propose  that 
the  tenet  of  endless  retribution  be  surrender¬ 
ed,  in  the  hope  that  the  masses  of  mankind 
will  thereby  be  more  ready  to  accept  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Both  proposals  are  fatal.  The 
death  of  Christ  is  no  more  than  any  other 
death,  if  it  was  not  an  expiatory  death ;  and 
if  the  death  of  the  sinner  is  not  endless,  it  is 
not  retributive;  and  if  it  is  not  retributive, 
there  is  nothing  to  expiate. 

This  settled  confidence  in  the  truth  of 
Christianity  operates  well  in  respect  to  the 
two  classes  of  men  with  whom  the  religious 
teacher  has  to  deal.  It  works  well  in  regard 
to  the  confirmed  skeptic.  There  is  little 
hope  that  the  absolute  and  determined  in¬ 
fidel  will  ever  obtain  the  benefits  of  Christ’s 
redemption.  Ho  did  not  in  the  days  of 
Christ,  and  he  has  not  in  the  centuries  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  advent  of  the  Son  of 
God.  The  tone  of  the  Pharisee  is  his  tone. 
In  roi)ly  to  all  the  teachings  and  invitations 
of  the  Gospel,  the  unbelievers  of  this  class 
say,  “Wo  see,”  and  therefore  their  “sinre- 
maineth”  (John  ix.  41).  Few  skeptics  have 
been  converted;  especially  those  whose  in¬ 
fidelity  is  made  cold  and  contemptuous  by 
literary  polish  and  science  falsely  so  called. 
You  cannot  conquer  the  skepticism  of  this 
man  ;  and  neither  can  he  conquer  your  faith. 
You  and  ho  must  therefore  stand  apart,  so 
far  as  dogmatic  opinions  are  concerned,  at  a 
distance  like  that  between  the  equinoxes. 
Each  runs  his  own  risk,  and  time  will  deter¬ 
mine  which  is  the  wise  man  and  which  is  the 
fool. 

But  this  is  comparatively  a  small  class. 
The  great  mass  of  men,  though  not  humble 
and  penitent  believers  of  the  Gospel,  are  yet 
not  positive  and  confirmed  skeptics.  They 
will  be  influenced  by  a  strong  and  a  down¬ 
right  faith.  If  you  address  them  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  evinces  your  own  certainty  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  the  truth  of  God,  and 
carries  the  conviction  that  you  have  trusted 
your  own  destiny  to  it,  and  that  you  are  not 
inviting  them  to  travel  a  road  over  which  you 
have  not  passed  yourself,  you  may  expect  to 
move  them,  and  to  bring  them  over  to  your 
own  confident  and  undoubting  faith. 

4.  A  fourth  and  crowning  advantage  of  or¬ 
thodoxy,  is  its  power  and  efficiency  in  the 
salvation  of  the  human  soul.  The  Holy  Spirit 
will  not  work  with  error,  and  whoever  preach¬ 
es  “another  gospel,”  to  employ  St.  Paul’s 
phrase,  must  labor  without  the  cooperation 
of  the  Tliird  Person  of  the  Trinity,  and  such 
labor  is  barren  and  unfruitful.  No  inward 
illumination,  no  inward  quickening  and  trans¬ 
formation,  of  the  human  heart,  will  result 
from  the  unassisted  operations  of  the  liuman 
intellect.  But  the  real  Word  of  God  is  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  He  will  wield  it  with 
that  mighty  energy  with  which  He  is  able  to 
subdue  all  things  unto  Himself.  Only  the 
catliolic  faith,  only  the  doctrines  of  the  Trin¬ 
ity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Apostasy,  and  the 
Redemption,  will  be  effectually  applied  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.  All  other  truth — all  that  is 
merely  poetry,  or  philosophy,  or  art,  or  sci¬ 
ence — is  outside  of  the  circle  of  His  opera¬ 
tion. 

I  have  thus,  rather  in  the  way  of  hints  than 
in  an  expanded  manner,  brought  to  your  view 
some  of  the  obstacles  and  some  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  orthodoxy.  We  are  beginning  a 
new  year  of  study  and  investigation,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  is  orthodoxy — 
what  is  the  precise  and  accurate  statement  of 
revealed  truth.  We  wish  to  study  the  Word 
of  God,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what 
it  really  teaches,  and  of  formulating  these 
teachings,  so  that  they  shall  be  compact, 
self-consistent,  and  comprehensive.  How 
shall  this  end  be  attained  ?  How  shall  we 
make  ourselves  orthodox  teachers  of  the 
Christian  religion — careful,  judicious,  and 
truthful  expounders  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  faith  ?  I  might  advise  you  to 
study  the  great  systems  of  theology  of  the 
Ancient,  the  Mediawal,  and  the  Modem 
Church,  in  order  to  accomplish  this.  I 
might  refer  you  to  Augustine,  to  Anselm,  to 
Aquinas,  to  Calvin,  to  Turrctiiie.  This  would 
be  natural  for  a  professor  of  theology.  But 
this  is  not  the  particular  advice  that  I  shall 
give  upon  this  occasion.  I  have  no  fear  of 
being  numbered  with  those  who  underrate  or 
disparage  the  dogmatic  systems  that  have 
been  constructed  by  the  fathers,  the  school¬ 
men,  and  the  divines  of  Christendom.  Leav¬ 
ing,  then,  these  connected,  condensed,  and 
compact  masses  of  dogma  for  another  occa¬ 
sion,  let  mo,  now  and  hero,  advise  you  to 
study  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  as  one  of  the 
surest  and  safest  methods  of  becoming  or¬ 
thodox  teachers  of  the  Christian  religion.  I 
exhort  you  to  the  close  and  persistent  exe¬ 


gesis  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Pauline  Epis¬ 
tles.  And  more  particularly  still,  I  urge  you 
to  the  study  and  interpretation  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  The  object  of  St.  Paul  in 
this  Epistle  is  to  furnish  the  Roman  Church 
with  a  comi)lete  encyclopmdic  statement  of 
religious  truth.  In  it  he  includes  natural  re¬ 
ligion,  the  gospel,  and  ethics,  thus  covering 
the  whole  field  of  religion  and  morals.  In 
the  first  eleven  chapters,  the  Apostle,  after 
an  introductory  survey  of  man’s  innate  know¬ 
ledge  of  God  and  law,  discusses  the  necessity, 
the  nature,  the  effects,  and  the  application  to 
the  individual,  of  gratuitous  justification; 
and  in  the  last  five  chapters  he  investigates 
Christian  ethics  and  morality,  specifying  thd 
duties  of  a  believer  towards  God  and  the 
Church,  towards  the  State  and  society.  The 
Ejiistle  to  the  Romans,  therefore,  comes 
nearer  to  being  a  body  of  divinity  than  any 
other  book  of  Scripture.  It  is  systematic 
and  logical  from  beginning  to  end.  Apostasy 
and  redemption  are  the  hinges  upon  which 
everything  turns,  and  in  discussing  these, 
the  writer  touches  either  directly  or  by  im¬ 
plication  upon  all  the  other  trutlis  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Novum  Ovganum  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion,  and  whoever  understands  it,  is  a  theo¬ 
logian. 

During  the  coming  year,  then,  I  advise  you, 
as  a  part,  and  a  very  important  part,  of  your 
course  of  study  in  this  institution,  to  read 
and  re-read,  to  analyze  and  conquer,  this 
Epistle.  It  will  require  close  linguistic  study 
and  patient  thinking  to  conquer  it.  “I  know,” 
says  Jacobi,  “  no  deeper  philosophy  than  that 
of  St.  Paul  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Romans.”  In  a  similar  manner 
Coleridge  says  “I  think  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  the  most  profound  work  in  ex¬ 
istence.”  Both  of  these  men  were  judges  of 
what  is  profound.  But  though  deep,  St.  Paul 
is  clear,  provided  you  follow  him.  If  you 
lose  the  connection,  ho  is  obscure ;  and  so  is 
a  theorem  of  Euclid,  if  the  same  thing  hap¬ 
pens.  The  great  characteristic  of  St.  Paul’s 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  closeness  of  the 
reasoning.  The  lino  of  remark  is  a  concate¬ 
nation  like  that  of  chain  armor,  of  which  each 
link  hooks  directly  into  the  next,  without  in¬ 
tervening  matter.  The  process  of  an  exegete 
in  reaching  this  writer’s  meaning,  must  con¬ 
sequently  bo  somewhat  similar  to  that  by 
which  a  blind  man  gets  a  knowledge  of  a 
chain :  he  must  do  it  by  the  sense  of  touch ; 
ho  must  handle  each  link  separately,  and  ac¬ 
tually  feel  the  point  of  contact  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  link,  and  the  succeeding.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  many  commentaries  upon 
this  Epistle  are  unsatisfactory.  They  intro¬ 
duce  superfluous  intervening  matter,  fail  to 
show  the  actual  nexus  of  thought,  and  so 
conceal  the  inexorable  logic  of  the  writer. 

In  prosecuting  the  exegetical  study  of  such 
an  epistle  as  that  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans, 
you  W’ill  bo  brought  into  living  contact  with 
the  mind  of  God.  The  Holy  Ghost  inspired 
this  marvellous  writing;  and  if  you  do  really 
come  to  apprehend  it,  you  cannot  get  closer 
to  Christianity ;  you  cannot  bo  more  ortho¬ 
dox.  Men  are  asking  “  What  is  religion  ?  ” — 
and  are  attempting  to  answer  the  question  by 
going  to  sources  of  information  outside  of, 
and  utterly  apart  from,  the  Bible.  They  go 
to  the  “ton  groat  religions  of  tho  world,”  as 
they  denominate  them,  for  a  sreply.  They 
ask  Boodha,  Sakyamuni,  and  Confucius. 
They  go  to  physical  science,  and  to  belles  let- 
ires,  to  discover  the  nature  and  purposes  of 
God,  and  theorigin  and  destiny  of  man.  They 
seek  the  living  among  the  dead ;  they  would 
find  religion  in  the  atmosphere,  or  in  tho 
ground.  This  is  not  the  way  to  got  an  an¬ 
swer  to  tho  sad,  anxious,  bafflod,  inquiries  of 
tho  human  heart.  Men  must  return  to  the 
Book.  If  they  would  understand  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  Socrates,  they  must  read  and  study 
the  Platonic  Dialogues.  They  know  that  the 
study  of  biology  and  geology  will  never  in¬ 
troduce  them  into  the  Academy.  In  like 
manner,  if  they  would  understand  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  God,  they  must  read  and  study  His 
written  Word.  ‘ 

Tho  Apostle  Paul  believed  that  it  was  one 
great  duty  of  an  apostle  to  “  keep  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  tho  saints  ”  ;  and  as  ho  had 
performed  this  duty  by  tho  grace  of  God,  he 
expected  to  bo  row'arded  by  that  same  grace. 
We,  as  Christian  ministers,  have  tho  same 
duty  to  discharge,  assisted  by  the  same  grace, 
and  to  bo  rewarded  by  the  same.  This  does 
not  mean  that  wo  are  to  be  heresy  hunters, 
or  filled  with  the  narrow  and  bitter  spirit  of 
bigotry.  It  means  that  we  are  to  deduce  by 
fair  and  candid  exegesis  the  real  meaning  of 
the  Word  of  God,  to  formulate  it  in  distinct 
propositions  for  the  human  understanding,  to 
explain  and  preach  it  to  tho  masses  in  a 
frank  and  earnest  manner,  leaving  it  to  be 
accepted  freely,  or  rejected  freely  by  every 
one  of  our  hearers.  Why  should  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ministry  bo  reproached  for  such  service 
as  this?  Why  should  such  orthodoxy  as  this 
bo  in  ill-repute  with  any  class  of  men  ?  But 
be  it  in  good  repute,  or  in  ill-repute,  the  duty 
must  bo  performed  by  tho  Christian  ministry, 
or  chaos  will  come  again.  The  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  cannot  bo  preserved  in  the  earth,  with¬ 
out  preserving  tho  Christian  faith ;  for  relig¬ 
ion  without  dogma,  is  flesh  without  a  skele¬ 
ton.  And  if  the  Christian  religion  ceases  to 
be  tho  religion  of  men,  tho  human  race  might 
as  well  be  in  pandemonium  at  once. 

In  closing,  then,  I  remind  you  of  the  “  rec- 
omjionso  of  reward  ”  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul. 
God’s  truth  is  dear  to  Him.  Ho  has  taken 
great  pains  to  reveal  it.  He  has  revealed  it 
at  great  cost;  not  shrinking  from  tho  incar¬ 
nation  and  humiliation  of  His  dear  Son,  “  in 
whom  are  liid  all  tho  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge.”  Whoever,  therefore,  con¬ 
tends  for  the  faith  that  was  delivered  to  the 
saints,  by  prophecy,  by  miracle,  by  incarna¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  contending 
for  that  which  is  as  precious  to  God  as  the 
apple  of  tho  eye.  God  will  reward  every 
kind  of  service  that  is  rendered  to  Christ  and 
tho  Church ;  from  the  cup  of  cold  water  giv¬ 
en  to  a  disciple,  to  the  founding  of  churches, 
to  the  translation  of  tho  Scriptures,  to  mar¬ 
tyrdom.  Ho  will  also  reward  tho  faithful 
and  courageous  defence  of  His  truth.  Every 
man  who  stands  in  his  lot,  and  in  good  report, 
and  in  evil  report,  declares  tho  whole  truth 
of  God,  and  maintains  it  with  all  the  strength 
and  energy  that  God  may  give  him,  will  hear 
the  entrancing  plaudit,  “  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant.”  Then 

"  Clasp  thine  armor  on. 

Fight  well,  and  thou  sbalt  see,  after  these  wars. 

Thy  head  wear  sunbeams,  and  thy  feet  touch  stars.” 

Such  are  the  kindling  tones  of  the  good 
spirit  Angelo  to  the  virgin  martyr.  But  the 
rewards  of  God  are  better  described  in  the 
words  of  God  than  in  the  finest  phrase  of  hu¬ 
man  and  earthly  poetry.  Hear  then,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  the  calm,  rapt  utterance  of  St.  Paul 
himself — a  man  who  never  deceived  and  nev¬ 
er  eaaggerated  :  “  I  have  fought  a  good  fight. 
I  have  kept  tho  faith.  Henceforth  there  Is 
laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness, 
which  the  Lord  the  righteous  Judge  shall 
give  me  at  that  day.” 
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Sunday,  Oct.  18,  1879. 

THE  TYPES  EXPLAINED. 

The  Lesson  :  Heb.  ix.  1-12. 

1.  Then  verily  the  first  covenant  bad  also  ordinances 
of  divine  service,  and  a  worldly  sanctuary. 

2.  For  there  was  a  tabernacle  made ;  the  first,  where¬ 
in  was  the  canalestick,  and  the  table,  and  the  shew- 
bread ;  which  is  called  the  sanctuary. 

3.  And  after  the  second  veil,  the  tabernacle  which  is 
called  the  holiest  of  all. 

I.  Which  had  the  golden  censer,  and  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  overlaid  round  about  with  gold,  wherein 
was  the  golden  pot  that  had  manna,  and  .t^aron’s  rod 
that  budded,  and  the  tables  of  the  covenant. 

5.  And  over  It  the  cherubim  of  glory  shadowing  the 
mercy  seat ;  of  which  we  cannot  now  speak  i)artlcu- 
larly. 

6.  Now  when  these  things  were  thus  ordained,  the 
priests  went  always  into  the  first  tabernacle,  accom- 
{ilishlng  the  service  of  God. 

7.  But  into  the  second  went  the  high  priest  alone 
once  every  year,  not  without  blood,  which  he  offered 
for  himself,  and  for  the  errors  of  the  people. 

8.  The  Holy  Ghost  this  signifying,  that  the  way  into 
the  holiest  of  all  was  not  yet  made  manifest,  while  as 
the  first  tabernacle  was  yet  standing. 

9.  Which  was  a  figure  lor  the  time  then  present,  in 
which  were  offered  both  gifts  and  sacrifices,  that  could 
not  make  him  that  did  the  service  perfect,  as  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  conscience. 

10.  Which  stood  only  in  meats  and' drinks,  and  di¬ 
vers  washings,  and  carnal  ordinances,  lmi)Osed  on 
them  until  the  time  of  reformation. 

II.  But  Christ  being  come  a  high  priest  of  good 
things  to  come,  by  a  greater  and  more  perfect  taber¬ 
nacle,  not  made  with  hands,  that  is  to  say,  not  of  this 
building. 

12.  Neither  by  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  by 
bis  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place, 
having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  EITTREDOE,  D.D. 

The  subject  of  this  lesson  is  the  fulfilment 
in  Christ  of  ali  the  types  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Mosaic  Economy.  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
Barnes,  “The  essential  point  is,  that  the 
former  dispensation  was  mere  shadow,  type 
or  figure,  and  that  tlio  latter  was  real  and 
efiicacious.” 

Verse  1.  The  Apostle  would  show  that  the 
“first”  Covenant,  which  was  given  under 
Moses,  which  is  calied  the  “Old  Covenant” 
in  distinction  from  the  “New  Covenant” 
through  Christ,  had  its  excellencies,  for  it 
was  divinely  instituted,  but  it  had  also  limita¬ 
tions,  which  are  seen,  when  this  Old  Covenant 
is  contrasted  with  the  Covenant  of  Grace  in 
Christ  Jesus,  which  is  established  upon  bet¬ 
ter  promises.  The  Old  Covenant  was  imper¬ 
fect,  the  New  Covenant  is  absolutely  fault¬ 
less  (Heb.  viii.  6-13).  The  imperfection  con¬ 
sisted  in  an  imperfect  access  to  and  commun¬ 
ion  with  God,  but  it  was  typical  of  the  New 
Covenant  in  its  regulations  of  the  Mosaic 
worship,  “  ordinances  of  divine  service,”  and 
in  its  sanctuary,  which  though  a  worldly  one, 
was  typical,  of  and  Intended  as  a  preparation 
for,  something  better,  that  is,  a  heavenly 
sanctuary.  Read  verses  11  and  24. 

“Ordinances  of  divine  service,”  or  literal¬ 
ly  “  righteous  decrees,”  and  a  free  rendering 
would  be,  laws  for  the  regulation  of  worship. 
There  is  no  word  in  the  Greek  corresponding 
to  our  English  word  “divine.”  “A  worldly 
sanctuary,”  or  “its  sanctuary,  to  wit,  one  be¬ 
longing  to  the  world.”  It  was  constructed 
under  the  supervision  of  God  (Heb.  viii.  5), 
and  was  a  holy  place  w'here  God  met  His  peo¬ 
ple  as  represented  by  the  High  Priest,  but  it 
was  only  a  figure  of  the  more  glorious  and 
eternal  heavenly  tabernacle. 

Verse  2.  For  “made,”  In  this  verse,  read 
constructed  or  established,  and  the  reference 
In  the  words  “There  was  a  tabernacle  con¬ 
structed,"  is  to  the  sacred  tent  which  God 
commanded  Moses  to  have  built  and  furnish¬ 
ed  for  His  worship  (Ex.  xxv.  8,  40).  But  the 
temple  w’as  regarded  as  also  a  sanctuary, 
since  it  took  the  place  of  that  which  was  in 
the  wilderness.  You  will  notice  that  the 
Apostle  speaks  in  this  verse  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  if  there  were  two  tabernacles,  when 
the  meaning  is  simply  the  two  parts  of  the 
one  tabernacle,  viz :  the  holy  place  and  the 
holy  of  holies,  which  were  separated,  the  one 
from  the  other,  by  a  veil  (Ex.  xxvi.  31-33). 
The  holy  place  was  at  the  east  end  of  the  tab¬ 
ernacle,  and  the  holy  of  holies  at  the  west 
end.  In  the  first  the  priests  ministered  daily, 
but  in  the  second  only  the  high  priest  was 
permitted  to  enter,  passing  £hrough  the  holy 
place,  however,  on  his  way  to  that  room  of 
awful  solemnity.  We  are  not  told  as  to  the 
respective  size  of  these  apartments  in  the 
first  tabernacle,  but  in  the  temple  of  Solomon 
the  holy  place  occupied  two-thirds  of  the  in¬ 
terior,  and  the  holy  of  holies  one-third.  The 
whole  length  of  the  building  was  about  fifty- 
five  feet,  the  breadth  eighteen  feet,  and  the 
height  eighteen  feet.  The  candlestick  was 
in  the  first  room,  or  the  holy  place.  The  de¬ 
scription  of  it  you  will  find  in  Ex.  xxv.  31-40. 
It  stood  on  the  south  side  (Ex.  xl.  24).  No 
rays  of  the  sun  were  permitted  to  enter  the 
holy  place,  but  it  was  lighted  by  the  candle¬ 
stick,  whose  lamps  were  never  extinguished 
(Levit.  xxiv.  1-4).  This  burning  candlestick 
typified  the  light  of  God  and  typified  Christ, 
the  light  of  the  world.  The  priests  were  al¬ 
ways  in  the  light,  but  never  in  the  natural 
light  of  the  sun.  The  central  stem  of  the 
candlestick  represented  Christ,  and  the  six 
branches,  three  on  each  side,  represented  the 
Church,  and  some  writers  have  seen  in  the 
fact  that  the  gold  of  the  main  stem  and  of 
the  branches  was  beaten  gold,  the  truth  of  a 
bruised  Christ  and  a  bruised  Church,  or  the 
necessity  of  trial  for  the  perfection  of  God’s 
people.  In  the  temple  of  Solomon  there 
were  ten  candlesticks  (1  Kings  vii.  49;  2 
Chron.  iv.  7),  but  in  the  temple  built  by  Herod 
there  was  only  one,  as  we  know  from  Jose¬ 
phus.  Vespasian  bore  this  in  triumph  to 
Rome,  and  a  representation  of  it  is  found  on 
the  arch  of  Titus  in  that  city.  The  “table” 
was  of  cedar  wood,  and  was  placed  on  the 
north  side  (Ex.  xl.  22,  23).  It  was  overlaid 
with  pure  gold,  was  two  cubits  or  forty  inches 
long,  one  cubit  or  twenty  inches  broad,  and 
one  and  a  half  cubits  or  thirty  inches  high 
(Ex.  xxv.  23-28).  It  had  golden  rings  at  its 
feet  for  the  two  poles  by  which  it  was  carried, 
and  these  poles  were  overlaid  with  gold.  The 
“ shew-bread,”  or  literally  “the  setting  of 
the  loaves,”  or  “  the  loaves  of  the  presence.” 
There  were  twelve  of  these  loaves,  made  of 
the  finest  meal  (Levit.  xxiv.  5-9).  These 
twelve  cakes  were  supported  by  golden  forks 
and  cross  pieces,  and  were  eaten  once  a  week 
by  the  priests.  These  loaves  made  of  the 
finest  material  typified  Christ,  the  Bread  of 
Life,  which  came  down  from  heaven,  and  the 
priests’  eating  them  was  typical  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  feeding  on  Christ,  eating  His  flesh  (John 
vl.  48-58).  The  Jewish  priest  represented 
the  congregation,  but  now  Christians  are 
priests  unto  God,  and  they  all  feed  on  Christ, 
and  are  nourished  by  this  pure,  living  Bread. 

Terse  8.  A  curtain  was  hung  at  the  entrance 
of  the  holy  place,  but  the  curtain  or  “  veil  ” 
here  mentioned,  separated  the  holy  of  holies 


from  all  the  rest  of  the  tabernacle.  (Ex. 
xxvi.  31,  33,  xl.  3,  21 ;  1  Kings  vl.  19 ;  2  Chron. 
iii.  8,  14.)  The  object  of  this  veil  was  to  re¬ 
mind  the  people  of  their  separation  from  God’s 
favor  by  sin.  Only  the  high  priest,  and  he 
only  once  a  year,  could  pass  behind  that  veil, 
so  that  to  the  congregation  it  was  an  unknown 
place,  and  God  was  beyond  their  reach  of 
penitence,  except  through  the  high  priest  and 
by  the  sacrifice  which  he  offered.  How  terri¬ 
ble  must  be  the  nature  of  sin,  to  thus  sepa 
rate  man  from  God ! 

Verse  4.  “  The  golden  censer.”  Read  Levit. 
xvi.  12;  also  Num.  xvi.  18,  46;  Levit.  x.  1; 
Rev.  viii.  5.  For  “  golden  censer”  the  better 
reading  is  “  golden  altar  of  incense.”  It  was 
a  symbol  of  adoration  and  praise.  The  gold¬ 
en  vessel  on  this  altar  was  lighted  with  coals, 
from  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  Now  the 
difficulty  in  this  verse,  is  that  this  altar  of 
Incense  was  not  in  the  holy  of  holies,  behind 
the  second  veil,  but  was  located  in  the  holy 
place,  between  the  candlestick  and  the  table. 
That  the  Apostle  made  a  mistake  in  locating 
this  altar,  we  cannot  believe,  and  the  most 
natural  explanation,  is  that  the  words 
“Which  had  the  golden  censer,”  are  to  be 
understood  in  the  sense  of  “belonging  to,” 
just  as  in  1  Kings  vi.  22,  this  altar  is  spoken 
of  as  belonging  to  the  holy  of  holies.  But 
your  scholars  may  ask.  In  what  sense  did 
this  altar  which  was  in  the  holy  place,  belong 
to  the  holy  of  holies  ?  Ans. — On  the  great  day 
of  Atonement,  this  altar  was  sprinkled  with 
blood  by  the  high  priest,  and  it  was  the  only 
thing  in  the  holy  place  which  was  thus  sprink¬ 
led  (Levit.  xvi.  18).  Read  also  Ex.  xxx.  6 ; 
Deut.  xl.  5.  “The  ark  of  the  covenant.” 
This  was  a  chest  made  of  Shittejji  or  Acacia 
wood,  overlaid  with  plates  of  gold,  and  its  lo¬ 
cation  was  in  the  holy  of  holies.  Road  Ex. 
xxv.  10-16,  xxxvii.  1-9.  It  was  called  the 
“ark  of  the  covenant,”  because  within  it 
were  the  two  tables  of  stone,  on  which  the 
law  was  written,  and  when  accepted  by  the 
people,  these  tables  were  the  sign  of  a  cove¬ 
nant  between  Jehovah  and  Israel.  (Ex.  xxxi. 
18,  xxv.  16.)  It  was  also  called  the  “ark  of 
the  testimony  ”  (Ex.  x.xvi.  34).  For  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  breaking  of  the  first  tables  of 
stone,  read  Ex.  xxxiv.  1,  4,  29.  This  ark  was 
the  most  sacred  thing  in  the  tabernacle,  for 
its  lid  was  called  the  “  Mercy  Seat,”  and  when 
this  lid  was  sprinkled  with  blood,  God  could 
bo  approached  by  the  sinner,  through  the 
high  priest.  Here  was  the  “  Shekinah,”  or 
the  symbol  of  the  divine  presence,  and  so  we 
sing 

“And  heaven  comes  down  our  souls  to  greet, 
And  glory  crowns  the  mcrcy-aeat." 

This  Ark  was  both  in  the  Tabernacle  and  in 
Solomon’s  Temple,  but  not  in  the  second 
Temple :  for  after  being  preserved  a  thou¬ 
sand  years,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Chalde¬ 
ans  when  they  sacked  Jerusalem. 

“  The  golden  pot  that  had  manna.”  Read 
with  the  class  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Exo¬ 
dus — the  history  of  the  giving  of  the  manna 
to  the  children  of  Israel.  In  verse  33  you 
find  the  eompiand  to  Aaron  to  preserve  an 
omer,  or  about  three  quarts,  of  this  manna  in 
a  pot,  for  a  memorial  “before  Jehovah.”  In 
verse  34  he  is  commanded  to  lay  it  up  “be¬ 
fore  the  testimony” — this  word  “  testimony” 
referring,  without  doubt,  not  to  the  Ark,  but 
to  the  law.  An  omer  was  the  daily  portion  of 
one  Israelite,  and  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  manna  was  to  keep  before  the  children  of 
Israel  a  perpetual  testimonj’  of  the  goodness 
of  Jehovah,  and  His  infinite  resources  for  the 
welfare  of  His  people.  “And  Aaron’s  rod 
that  budded.”  Read  the  account  of  the  bud¬ 
ding  of  Aaron’s  rod  in  Num.  xvii.  1-11.  This 
was  also  to  be  laid  “before  the  .testimony,” 
and  with  the  pot  of  manna,  was  a  memorial 
of  the  divine  and  gracious  interposition  for 
the  good  of  Israel.  Olshausen  thinks  that 
this  budding  rod,  which  before  was  only  a 
dead  stick,  was  a  symbol  of  regeneration. 
It  is  a  significant  historical  fact  that  in  the 
account  of  the  removal  of  the  Ark  from  the 
Philistines  into  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  pot  of  manna  or  of 
Aarfcn’s  rod,  but  only  of  the  two  tables  of  the 
law  (1  Kings  viii.  9). 

Verse  5.  “Cherubim  of  glory.”  God’s 
throne  is  described  as  a  throne  of  glory 
(Ezek.  X.  4,  18,  19).  The  foundation  of  His 
throne  is  justice  and  judgment  (Psalm  Ixxxix. 
14),  or  righteousness  and  judgment  (Psalm 
xcvii.  2) ;  and  so  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was 
a  throne  of  God,  or  better,  the  footstool  of 
His  throne :  for  in  the  Ark  was  the  law.  But 
by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  the  lid  of  the 
Ark  changed  from  a  covering  of  the  law  to 
a  covering  of  sin,  to  a  propitiatory  covering, 
a  mercy-seat  upon  which  God  could  stand  and 
commune  with  His  people  (Ex.  xxv.  22).  On 
each  extremity  of  this  Ark-lid,  or  merej’-seat, 
was  a  symbolical  figureof  a  cherubim,  wrought 
from  the  finest  gold,  their  faces  turned  toward 
each  other,  and  looking  down,  and  their  wings 
covering  the  entire  lid  of  the  Ark,  so  that 
they  shadowed  the  mercy-seat.  Read  Gen. 
iii.  24,  concerning  the  cherubim  at  the  gate 
of  Eden ;  also  Ex.  xxv.  18-20,  Ezek.  i.  and  x.. 
Rev.  V.  8-10.  Alford  and  Dale  believe  that 
these  cherubim  were  symbols  of  the  creation 
of  God;  Kitto,  Bush,  and  others,  that  they 
symbolize  tbe  redeemed  children  of  God, 
their  only  standing  the  sprinkled  blood,  and 
of  one  piece  with  the  mercy-seat,  as  the 
Church  is  one  with  Christ.  The  glory  which 
encompassed  these  cherubim  was  not  the 
glory  of  the  fine  gold,  but  of  God,  who  came 
down  to  the  mercy-seat  to  commune  with 
man  (Lev,  xvi.  2). 

Verses  6,  7.  The  ordinary  priests  went 
every  day,  and  many  times  each  day,  into 
the  holy  place :  for  the  services  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  were  under  their  care.  The  incense 
was  offered  morning  and  evening,  the  sacred 
lamps  were  trimmed  morning  and  evening, 
and  the  shew-bread  was  changed  once  a  week 
(1  Chron.  xxiv. ;  Luke  i.  5-9,  23).  But  the 
high  priest,  once  a  year— that  is,  on  the  tenth 
day  of  the  seventh  month — entered  the  holy 
of  holies,  and  on  that  day  entered  it  twice 
(Lev.  xvi.  1-34).  First,  he  made  expiation 
for  his  own  sins  with  the  blood  of  a  bullock, 
and  then  he  went  again  into  the  holy  of  ho¬ 
lies  to  make  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
congregation  with  the  blood  of  a  goat.  In 
both  cases  ho  sprinkled  the  blood  before  the 
mercy-seat,  once  upwards,  and  then  seven 
tim^  downwards.  Then  the  horns  of  the  al¬ 
tar  were  besmeared  with  the  mingled  IjUkhI  of 
the  bullock  and  goat,  and  the  altar  itself  wait 
sprinkled  seven  times  with  it. 

Verses 8-10.  The wortls “first tabernacle " 
refer  not  to  the  tabernacle  in  the  wildeniess 
as  contrasted  with  the  temple  of  Solomon, 
but  to  the  first  apartment  in  tbe  tabernacle. 


or  the  holy  place.  This  holy  place  with  its 
prescribed  services  was  Instituted  by  the 
“  Holy  Ghost,”  and  the  design  w’as  to  convey 
to  the  mind  of  the  Jew  the  truth  that  the 
sinner’s  access  to  the  throne  of  grace  was  an 
imperfect  access,  since  only  the  High  Priest 
could  enter  the  holy  of  holies.  So  long  as 
that  first  or  outer  tabernacle  was  standing,  or 
literally  “has  continuance,”  it  was  a  sym¬ 
bolical  representation  of  this  truth  of  the  Old 
Testament  economy.  The  thought  in  verso  9, 
is  that  so  long  as  that  holy  place  remained 
in  distinction  from  the  holy  of  holies,  .so  long 
as  that  veil  separated  the  guilty  people  from 
the  presence  of  God,  so  long  there  could  be 
no  perfect  peace  with  God,  no  peace  through 
complete  pardon  and  reconciliation  (Psalm 
xl.  6,  7;  Gal.  iii.  21;  Hob.  x.  1-11). 

“  Not  all  the  blood  of  boasts 
On  Jewish  altars  slain. 

Could  give  the  guilty  conscience  peace. 

Or  wash  away  the  stain.” 

That  awful  veil  must  be  rent,  and  the  sin¬ 
ner  himself  enter  the  presence  of  God,  through 
the  mediation  of  a  richer  blood,  before  there 
can  be  peace  of  conscience  through  forgiven 
sin.  The  teaching  of  verse  10  is  the  power- 
lessnoss  of  those  legal  services,  though  of  di¬ 
vine  appointment,  to  wash  away  spiritual  un¬ 
cleanness,  for  they  were  superficial  and  per¬ 
ishable.  They  could  remove  external  obsta¬ 
cles,  but  could  not  secure  actual  pardon  and 
give  spiritual  life.  The  justification  through 
them  was  “outward  and  provisional”  only. 

•  ‘  Until  the  time  of  reformation,”  moans  until 
the  Gospel  dispensation.  True,  spiritual  life 
must  rest  upon  something  more  than  external 
rites,  and  yet  how  many  to-day  have  a  relig¬ 
ion  of  forms,  but  nothing  deeper — nothing 
spiritual. 

Verse  11.  “But  Christ  being  come,”  or 
literally  “  coming  forward,”  the  reference  be¬ 
ing  to  His  Incarnation,  but  to  this  only,  as  it 
was  the  entrance  of  Jesus  upon  His  great 
sacrificial  work.  The  Atonement  began  in  the 
humiliation  of  the  manger — it  culminated  in 
the  blood  on  Calvary.  The  “good  things  to 
come”  refer  to  the  inheritance  to  which  the 
believer  is  an  heir,  and  concerning  which,  he 
has  a  hope  which  is  an  anchor  (Heb.  xiii.  14). 
“  By  a  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle.” 
(Heb.  viii.  2,  lx.  24.)  The  Jewish  high 
priest  became  such  to  the  people,  as  the  bear¬ 
er  to  them  of  typical  blessings,  by  means  of 
the  tobernacle  or  the  holy  of  holies.  Christ, 
by  means  of  a  greater  and  more  perfect  taber¬ 
nacle,  not  of  this  world,  but  heavenly,  “not 
of  this  building  ”  or  of  this  earth,  but  spirit¬ 
ual,  is  a  High  Priest,  not  of  typical  but  of 
positive  good  things,  effecting  an  actual  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  God.  And  how  does  Christ 
minister  in  tliis  heavenly  tabernacle  ?  The 
answer  is  found  in  verso  12.  Not  “  with  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  goats,”  for  this  blood  could 
not  wash  away  sin  (Heb.  x.  4),  but  with  His 
own  blood  (.Yets  xx.  28 ;  Rev.  i.  5 ;  1  Pet.  i.  18, 
19).  “Having  obtained  eternal  redemption 
for  us.”  What  is  included  in  this  redemp¬ 
tion  ?  Ans. — He  has  paid  the  ransom  to  God 
for  us.  His  blood  being  the  ransom-price  (1 
(Pet.  i.  19;  Eph.  i.  7 ;  Col.  i.  14).  By  reason 
of  His  divine  nature  and  His  majesty,  this 
ransom  is  sufficient  and  eternal,  so  that  w'c 
are  delivered  from  the  judicial  wrath  of  God. 
But  “  redemption  ”  signifies  more  than  this. 
It  includes  not  only  deliverance  from  wrath, 
but  deliverance  from  sin  and  all  its  conse 
quences ;  not  only  expiation  but  cleansing  and 
sanctification,  objectively  expiating,  subject¬ 
ively  purifying  (1  John  ii.  2;  Col.  i.  14,  22;  2 
Cor.  i.  30). 

My  article  is  already  so  extended  that  I 
can  only,  in  closing,  urge  the  teachers  to  im¬ 
press  on  the  scholars’  minds  the  glory  of  this 
redemption  through  the  precious  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Have  them  read  Luke  xxiii. 
45 — how  by  His  death  the  veil  of  the  Temple 
was  rent  and  rent  forever.  Sliow  them  how 
now  the  vilest  sinner,  if  penitent  and  jilead- 
ing  the  name  of  Christ,  can  come  boldly  to 
the  mercy-seat,  and  himself,  not  tlirough  any 
earthly  priest,  obtain  pardon,  peace,  and  life 
(Heb.  iv.  16,  vii.  19,  25,  x.  19,  22).  Tell  them 
how  every  spiritual  blessing  becomes  ours 
only  through  the  Blood ;  and  if  we  are  shel¬ 
tered  behind  that  Blood,  sin  cannot  conquer 
us,  death  cannot  terrify  or  harm  us,  the  law 
cannot  sentence  us  :  for  it  is  an  “eternal  re- 
dem-ption''  And  our  praises  in  heaven  will  be 
thanksgiving  for  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ; 
for  our  white  robes  there  are  through  the 
washing  of  the  Blood,  our  harps  are  attuned 
by  the  Blood,  our  crowns  are  the  purchase  of 
the  Blood.  When  ages  on  ages  have  rolled 
by,  we  shall  bo  still  singing  of  the  Blood, 
and  of  His  love  for  us  even  unto  death.  May 
all  our  classes  meet  us  in  that  heavenly  Tab¬ 
ernacle,  saved  and  sanctified  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus !  _  ' _ 

PRESBYTERY  OP  LEHIGH. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lehigh  mot  in  the  Mountain 
Church,  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Sept.  16th,  when 
the  Rev.  A.  Tully  of  Portland  was  elected  mode¬ 
rator.  The  pastoral  relation  between  the  Rev.  J. 
W.  McHvain  and  the  church  at  South  Bethlehem 
was  dissolved  at  his  request,  the  church  having 
tjeen  much  weakened  by  removals  and  business 
depression,  the  Presbytery  bearing  testimony  to 
Mr.  Mcllvain’s  fidelity  and  self-denying  labors. 

In  the  Ferriday  case  the  counsel  for  the  defence 
plead  guilty  on  behalf  of  their  client  and  submit¬ 
ted  the  following  paper,  which  was  accepted  and 
adopted : 

The  Presbytery  having  taken  the  steps  prescrib¬ 
ed  in  our  Form  of  Government  in  the  case  of  W.  C. 
Ferriday,  by  a  committee  of  inquiry  and  confer¬ 
ence,  by  two  citations  and  duo  delay,  and  Mr.  Fer¬ 
riday  having  in  writing  renounced  his  allegiance 
to  the  Presbyterian  Clmrch  and  his  belief  in  its 
leading  doctrines,  and  having  neither  preached  the 
Gospel  nor  'administered  its  ordinances,  nor  at¬ 
tended  the  meetings  of  Presbytery  for  several 
years,  us  stated  in  the  citation  of  Presbytery  and 
acknowledged  in  the  plea  before  Presbytery,  nor 
given  any  evidence  of  a  disfmsition  to  return  to 
his  duties  as  a  minister,  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  he  be  excluded  from  the  work 
and  office  of  the  ministry,  and  that  the  name  of 
W.  C.  Ferriday  be  stricken  from  the  roll  of  this 
Presbjdcry. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Lehigh,  and  the  Presbytery  recommended 
the  formation  of  auxiliaries  in  congregations  where 
none  now  exist.  The  narrative  of  the  state  of  re¬ 
ligion,  read  by  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Boll,  indicated  a  fair 
degnm  of  prosjMirity. 

I’resbytery  voted  to  pay  the  Fall  assessment  to 
the  Assembly’s  mileage  and  entertainment  fund. 

The  meiiilsirs  of  Presbytery  were  quartered 
inuinly  at  hotels,  and  those  who  were  at  the  Water 
Gap  House,  coiinbHl  themselves  especially  favored. 
The  broad  piazza,  the  grove  of  noble  trees,  the  mag- 
nillcent  Hc-enory  which  greets  the  eye  at  every 
isiiiit,  the(TOurto8y  of  proprietor  and  employes,  and 
the  alisenco  of  a  bar,  all  combine  to  make  tbe  Water 
Gap  House  as  beautiful  a  Summer  hotel  us  can  be 
found  on  the  continent. 

The  next  stated  meeting  will  be  held  in  Allen¬ 
town,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  April,  1880. 


The  Christian  at  Work  eulogizes  the  late 
Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thompson  as  the  most  ver¬ 
satile  of  men  : 

He  had  a  knowledge  of  statesmanship 
greater  than  that  of  many  who  stand  high 
in  the  counsels  of  the  nation.  He  was  as  ■ 
well  acquainted  with  current  literature  as  i 
if  he  had  been  by  profession  a  Utterateur.  ; 
He  had  made  a  special  study  of  political  i 
economy ;  he  was  a  leader  in  the  various  i 
religious  societies  connected  with  his  de-  i 
nomination  ;  he  was  probably  the  most  ac¬ 
complished  Egyjitoh  igist  that  America  has  i 
yet  produced.  For  many  years  he  was  ; 
one  of  the  ablest  of  our  religious  journal-  1 
ists.  ’And  along  with  all  these  he  kept  : 
his  place  in  the  pulpit  as  one  of  the  repre-  i 
sentative  preachers  of  the  land.  Had  he  ; 
not  been  so  effleient  in  all  these  characters, 
we  might  have  been  disposed  to  regret  that 
he  did  not  concentrate  himself  more  thor- 
oughly  upon  one  of  them  ;  for  then  he 
might  have  done  something  in  that  which 
would  have  been  preeminent.  But  his 
many-sidedness  would  not  let  him  hedge 
himself  round  by  any  boundaries,  and  in¬ 
termeddling  with  all  the  subjects  to  which 
we  have  referred,  his  ambition  stimulated 
him  to  shine  in  them  all.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  however,  that  the  incessant 
labor  which  his  devotion  to  these  pursuits 
involved,  did  ultimately  undermine  his 
strength ;  so  that  he  has  been  removed 
from  us  just  as  ho  touched  his  sixtieth 
year.  His  industry  was  prodigious.  Ev¬ 
ery  hour  had  its  work  ;  and  even  when  he 
went  on  what  he  called  a  holiday,  there 
was  generally  some  article  to  write,  or 
some  book  to  review,  or  some  detail  of 
public  business  to  be  attended  to,  which 
kept  him  from  giving  himself  up  to  that 
idleness  which  is  often  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  recuperation.  Nay,  we  have  been 
told  that  when  he  attended  certain  com¬ 
mittee  meetings,  it  \vas  his  habit  to  write 
letters  at  the  table  in  the  intervals  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  that  ho  would  often  lay  down 
the  pen  to  give  his  opinion  in  a  matter,  to 
the  discussion  of  which  he  had  been  at¬ 
tending  even  while  carrying  on  his  corre¬ 
spondence.  And  during  his  latter  years 
at  Berlin,  the  work  he  did,  considering  the 
state  in  which  he  was,  must  be  pronounced 
to  be  prodigious.  His  brother-in-law  tells 
us  that  for  the  last  three  years  he  had 
been  in  such  a  state  of  health,  that  for  not 
more  than  two  hours  in  one  day  could  he 
concentrate  his  mind  on  work  ;  and  yet  he. 
was  regularly  writing  to  the  religious  press 
of  this  city,  producing  works  like  his  Cen¬ 
tennial  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  on  “  The  Work¬ 
man,”  which  has  ju.st  been  issued  from 
the  press  of  our  Tract  Society.  It  seems 
to  us  that  he  systematically  overworked 
his  brain  ;  and  yet  such  was  his  mental 
constitution  that  if  he  ha'l  been  compelled 
to  be  idle,  that  would  have  killed  him  al¬ 
most  as  speedily.  Still  there  ought  to  be 
moderation  in  all  things,  and  as  we  thus 
trace  out  his  w'ork,  we  may  point  a  warn¬ 
ing  from  his  case,  and  affirm  that  his 
course  is  not  all  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  Christian  Union  says — and  we  quite 
agree  with  it — that  Mrs.  Chisholm’s  tragic 
8tory,  given  with  terrible  simplicity  in  the 
New  York  Tribune,  “  ought  to  be  publish¬ 
ed,  with  a  colorless  abridgment  of  the  tes¬ 
timony  for  the  defence,  in  pamphlet  form 
general  circulation 

That  a  set  of  unscrupulous  enemies,  po¬ 
litical  and  personal,  should  seize  on  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  a  murder  of  one 
of  their  clan  to  create  public  suspicion 
and  arouse  public  feeling  against  Mr.  Chis¬ 
holm,  is  not  surprising  ;  that  in  a  lawless 
community  such  a  mob  could  be  gathered 
to  shoot  down  a  prisoner  whose  only  de¬ 
fence  was  the  living  bulwark  made  by  the 
children  who  threw  themselves  between 
their  father  and  his  murderers,  possibly 
ought  not  to  surprise  us  ;  but  that  a  jury 
could  be  found,  in  cool  blood  and  months 
after,  to  bid  the  chief  assassin  go  free, 
gives  Kemper  county  a  prethniiience  in  the 
annals  of  crime.  The  murder  was  as  foul 
and  cruel  as  that  of  Bizzio,  whom  the  mur¬ 
derers  at  least  would  not  slay  before  his 
queen,  and  it  liad  far  less  of  provocation  ; 
but  Scotland  di'ovo  every  one  of  those  mur¬ 
derers  from  her  borders,  and  Mississippi 
gives  a  clear  acquittance  to  her  assassins. 
The  barbarians  of  slavery  which  Sumner 
so  eloquently  indicted,  remain,  though  the 
mother  monster  who  hatched  them  out  is 
dead. 

The  Methodist  calls  no  names,  but  ex¬ 
postulates  as  follows : 

It  is  a  common  remark  that  the  law  of 
morals  is  the  same  for  ministers  and  lay¬ 
men.  This  is  perfectly  true  ;  but  some  ap¬ 
plications  of  it  are  unsound.  Any  man 
desiring  to  be  saved  from  his  sins  may  be 
a  layman,  but  a  minister  should  have  a 
more  mature  Christian  character,  because 
he  is  a  leader  and  guide.  In  special  cases, 
too,  the  conspicuousness  of  the  ministry 
makes  doubtful  conduct  more  deplorable. 
A  divorce  in  which  there  is  any  doubt  of 
its  rightfulness,  would  harm  the  Church 
more  if  the  doubt  concerned  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Church  than  it  would  if  the 
person  were  isconspicuous.  The  right  or 
wrong  being  the  same  in  either  case,  the 
effects  of  a  doubt  are  in  jiroportion  to  the 
position  of  the  man.  In  the  divorce  con¬ 
fusion  now  prevailing,  we  have  no  strong 
security  against  utter  confusion  except  in 
public  opinion.  It  is  obvious,  we  think, 
that  a  few  dozens  of  divorced  ministers 
would  weaken  public  opinion  and  impair 
the  power  of  the  Church  to  protest  effec¬ 
tually  against  the  growing  license  of  legal 
divorces.  We  have  nothing  personally 
against  certain  ministers  whose  divorces 
we  have  recently  criticised ;  but  we  feel 
that  they  have  weakened  the  Church  in  a 
pending  conflict. 

The  Churchman  has  come  upon  what  it 
evidently  regards  as  a  pretty  strict  and 
authoritative  exhortation,  to  observe  the 
Lord’s  day : 

Of  the  canons  passed  by  the  diocesan 
Convention  held  in  Trinity  church  in  1801, 
Canon  XI'V.,  “  Of  the  due  Celebration  of 
Sunday,”  reads  as  follows  :  “All  manner  of 
persons  within  this  Church,  shall  celebrate 
and  keep  the  Lord’s  day,  commonly  called 
Sunday,  in  hearing  the  Word  of  God  read 
and  taught,  in  private  and  public  prayer, 
in  other  exercises  of  devotion,  and  in  acts 
of  charity,  using  all  godly  and  sober  con¬ 
versation.”  It  may  be  well  to  call  to  mind 
this  law  of  the  Church  as  a  sort  of  ideal 
touching  Sunday  observance  in  those  days, 
and  as  showing  how  far  we  have  departed 
from  it  in  these.  Perhaps  the  standard  is 
too  high  for  “  all  manner  of  pereons  with¬ 
in  this  Church,”  especially  in  view  of  the 
bustle  and  hurry  of  a  great  metropolis ; 
yet  it  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  that 
easy-going  religion,  which  if  it  would  not 
abrogate  this  law,  would  at  least  reduce  it 
to  a  minimum.  It  is  not  so  much  a  ques¬ 
tion  nowadays  whether  we  shall  have  a 


Puritan  Sunday,  as  whether  we  shall  have 
any  Sunday  at  all. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  rtbukes  and  ex¬ 
horts  after  this  manner : 

One  of  the  dailies  recently  contained  a 
violent  attack  on  the  “bang” — an  indis¬ 
pensable  addition  to  the  female  coiffeur,  of 
every  age  from  babyhood  to  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  period  when  such  an  ordinary  subject 
as  the  years  never  enters  into  the  feminine 
calculation.  It  is  true,  Napoleon  made 
himself  never  more  absurd  than  when  he 
interfered  with  Josephine’s  toilette-table  ; 
however,  the  editor  of  the  daily  in  ques¬ 
tion,  undeterred  by  Napoleon’s  example, 
reminds  his  lady  readers  of  the  disreimta- 
ble  origin  of  the  “  bang” — he  traces  it  to  a 
low  Parisienne,  who  employed  the  style  to 
conceal  a  defect  on  her  forehead.  He  rails 
at  its  vulgarity  and  hideousness,  and  won¬ 
ders  how  American  women  can  deform 
their  beauty  by  “  banging  ”  their  hair. 

eiiUtrtcn  at 

A  WARNING  I 
By  E.  T.  Chisholm. 

Here  read  the  sad  fate  of  our  old  buff  cat. 

Who,  first  cross,  soon  grew  lazy,  and  ugly  at  that. 

I  write  this,  “  a  warning,”  that  all  kits  who  stray 
Ofttlmes  Into  “  tempers,”  may  strive  to  keep  gay. 

He  was  born  In  the  kitchen  of  good  Parson  Dree, 

With  two  soft  furry  sisters,  and  strong  brothers  three. 
Here  they  lived  a  bright  kitten  life,  happy  as  May, 
Playing,  eating,  and  sleeping ;  so  gilded  each  day. 

Till  their  good  mother  called  them  one  morn  to  her 
chair. 

And  said  she  would  like  them  to  listen  with  care 
To  words  of  sound  wisdom  which  all  kits  must  learn 
Who  expect  In  this  great  world  a  living  to  earn. 
Bunch,  Tumble,  and  Muff,  each  smoothed  down  bis 
whiskers. 

But  cross  Dandy  e’en  then  gave  a  cuff  to  his  sisters. 
Who,  each  whirling  round  In  mad  chase  of  her  own 
tail. 

Hadn’t  hoard  “  the  dear  mother,”  now  meowed  with  a 
loud  wall. 

Poor  Mrs.  Orimalkin  first  looked  stern,  and  then 
sober. 

As  she  said  ”  Fie  I  what  a  temper  I  Do  a  new  leaf  turn 
over. 

Go  kiss  Dapple-Grey,  and  dry  Si)arklo’s  tears; 

Let  dogs  love  to  wrangle — but  kittens  I  O  dears ! 

I’m  sure  Dr.  Watts,  who  wrote  such  nice  rhymes. 
Knew  respectable  cats  never  had  •  family  times.’  ” 

But  Dandy  was  sulky,  and  wouldn’t  obey; 

So  sadly  his  mother  led  him  away 
To  a  dark,  dreary  shed. 

Whore,  “  spanking  him  soundly,  she  put  him  to  bed.” 
All,  awed  Into  calm  by  this  sin  of  their  brother, 

’The  five  kits  sat  walling  the  return  of  “  the  mother,” 
Who,  ent’rlng  the  room,  sat  down  on  the  floor. 

And  wiping  her  eyes,  began  to  say  more 
Words  of  wisdom  than  to  read  you  have  time. 

Or  I  right  or  reason  to  put  into  rhyme. 

The  good  five  soon  wont  forth  their  fortunes  to  seek. 
And  prospered  as  only  the  gentle  and  meek 
Ever  do  In  this  great  busy  sphere. 

But  Dundy !  It’s  shocking  to  hear 

Of  the  cross  life  ho  led,  and  bow  fast 

He  sulked  on  through  ruin  to  death  at  the  last. 

He  was  placed  as  a  hunter  where,  I  ween. 

Fatter  rats,  sweeter  mice,  never  were  seen. 

But  while  rats  roamed  tbe  cellar,  ho  snored  In  the  hall. 
And  mice— “ Bahl  such  small  dearl”  he’d  “rather 
play  ball.” 

Alive  In  eat-clover  he’d  have  been  to  this  day. 

If  he’d  sulked  not  at  work,  to  be  off  at  wild  play. 
Bright  plants  In  the  garden  he  loved  to  scratch  up. 
And  off  greasy  bones  on  the  sofa  to  sup; 

He’d  Jump  on  the  mantle,  lamp-prisms  to  jingle. 

And  laugh  in  his  sleeve  at  the  noise  soon  to  mingle 
With  the  tall  of  the  glasses,  which  made  such  a  clatter 
’That  all  ran  to  the  room  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
For  this  he  was  punished.  Now  wasu’t  It  right  ? 

For  beside  the  bad  breakage.  Just  think  of  the  fright 
Of  the  family,  who  thought,  on  hearing  tbe  noise. 

Of  broken  plate-windows  by  stones  from  bad  boys. 

He  went  down  to  the  kitchen  all  sulky  and  “  mad  ” ; 
His  kind  friends  called  bard  names,  such  as  ”  ugly  ” 
and  “  bad.” 

Then  he  thought  to  himself  “  Now  I’ll  glve^them  a 
scare. 

And  teach  them  to  treat  me  a  little  more  fair. 

I’ll  hide  In  this  oven,  ’way  back  out  of  sight. 

And  when  all  is  quiet,  in  tbe  dead  dark  of  night. 

I’ll  knock  down  some  boxes  high  up  on  the  shelf. 

And  make  them  think  robbers  are  after  the  polf ; 

I’ll  dash  through  the  jiantry  of  Jollies  and  Jam, 

And  make  all  the  upstlr  and  racket  I  can.” 

Then  In  the  dark  oven  ho  laid  him  to  sleep. 

Cuddled  up  In  one  corner — a  fuzzy  buff  heap; 

But  alas  I  not  to  waken  to  wild  mischief  more : 

For,  said  Bet,  as  she  cllckod-to  the  wide  oven  door, 

”  I’ll  put  coal  on  the  fire,  that  all  through  the  night 
The  oven  may  beat ;  then  as  soon  as  It ’s  light 
I’ll  go  on  with  that  cooking— for,  sure  as  I’m  living. 
Before  we  turn  round,  it’ll  be  Thanksgiving; 

And  John  from  one  city,  and  Bob’s  wife  from  another. 
Must  have  plenty  of  goodies  from  their  old-fashioned 
mother.” 

What  more  can  be  said,  but  that  spite  of  wild  turning 
In  his  horrid  dark  ])rlson.  Dandy  knew  he  was  burning 
To  death.  He’d  scorn’d  in  his  youth 
To  listen  to  these  words  of  wisdom  and  truth ; 

That  cross  temper,  unchecked,  will  first  prick  like  a 
brier 

But,  fast  gaining  strength,  blaze  Into  a  fire. 

That  shrivels  and  snarls  the  most  beautiful  face. 

And  robs  the  fair  soul  of  Its  tenderest  grace. 


A  CASH  BUSINESS  850  TO  $200  A 

month  for  Agents,  Teachers.  Students  and  Ladies. 
Introducing  our  NEW  BOOK.  Unrivalled  contents. 
Elegant  Illustrations.  Completeoutfltand  territory 
$1.  ’The  new  editions  and  reduced  prices  of  our  Stand¬ 
ard  Illustrated,  Religious,  Historical,  Agricultural, 
and  Medical  Works,  with  best  terms  and  quick  sales, 
are  reasons  why  live  agents  coin  money  In  their  sale. 
A  single  agent  has  sold  over  6000  copies.  A  few  more 
wanted  for  Fall  and  Winter  work.  Send  stamp  for 
circulars.  E.  B.  ’TKE.AT,  805  Broadway,  New  York. 

WARREN  WARE  &  cI, 


75&77  Spring  St.,N.Y. 

MANrFACTUKEBS  OF 

'ARTISTIC  FURNITURE 

In  Eastlake,  Queen  Anne,  and 
Original  Designs ;  also  Hard 
Wood  Doors,  Lambrequins,  Ao. 
SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST. 

ROYAL  INSUiANCE '  COMpW 

OF  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON. 
Established  1845. 

HEAD  OFFICE  FOR  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT 

56  WaU  St^ew  York. 

STATKMKNT,  JANLAKY  Ist,  1877. 
Subscribed  Capital . 09,951,500  00 


HOME 

Iiisiinince  Company  of  New  York. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway 


Fifty-second  Semi-Annual  Statement, 

Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company  on  the  lit 
day  of  July,  1879. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-iiisiiraiiee,  -  1,728,217  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  220,210  26 
Net  Surplus, . 1,179,504  48 

Total  Assets,  -  -  -  $6,128,02r74 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banks .  $9:1,4:39  67 

Bonils  and  ]Uort(cages,  bcinif 
first  lien  on  Real  Bstale  worth 

$4,167,609 . 1,996,‘436  64 

United  States  Stocks  (market 

value) . 3,919,500  00 

Bank  Stocks .  189,575  00 

State  and  Mnnlcipal  Bonds .  935,778  00 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on 
demand  (market  value  of  se¬ 
curities,  $916.367) .  141,170  00 

interest  due,  1st  July,  1879 .  35,178  93 

Balance  In  hands  of  Agents....  163,503  08 

Real  Estate .  95,991  96 

I'remiumg  due  and  uncollect¬ 
ed  on  Policies  issued  at  this 
office .  8,734  9 

Total . $6,198,091  74 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

(FIRE) 

Z1TST7RA1TCE  COMFANT, 
Continental  Building,  100  Broadway,  N.  ¥. 

Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1879 . 03,397,771  74 

Claims  for  losses,  dividends,  etc.  998,965  96 

Capital  (paid  up  in  cash) .  1,000,000  OO 

Unearned  Reserved  Fund .  1,060,384  91 

Net  Surplus .  1,038,499  97 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Cor.  COURT  &  MONTAGUE  STREETS,  BROOKLYN, 
106  BROADWAY,  BROOKLYN,  E.  D. 
DIRECTORS : 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 
SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK.  LAWRENCE  TURNURB, 
BENJ.  G.  ARNOLD,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 

GEORGE  BLISS,  CYRUS  CURTISS, 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  JNO.  L.  BIKER, 

WM.  H.  SWAN,  ALEX.  M.  WHITE, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE. 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  CHARLES  LAMSON, 

WILLIAM  M.  VAIL,  WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 


BENJ.  G.  ARNOLD,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 

GEORGE  BLISS,  CYRUS  CURTISS, 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  JNO.  L.  BIKER, 

WM.  H.  SWAN,  ALEX.  M.  WHITE, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE. 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  CHARLES  LAMSON, 

WILLIAM  M.  VAIL,  WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 

THEODORE  I.  HU8TED,  HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 


WM.  H.  CASWELL. 

D.  H.  ARNOLD, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 
.IAS.  FREELAND, 


JOHN  PAINE, 

ROBERT  H.  M’CUBDY, 
JOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
HENRY  EYRE, 


SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 


JOHN  D.  MAIR8, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS. 
ARTHUR  W.  BENSON, 
E.  W.  CORLIE8, 

GEO.  W.  LANE, 

JAMES  FRASER, 
HIRAM  BARNEY, 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sec  Agency  Dept. 
CHAS.  H.  DUTCHER, 


WM.  H.  HURLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM 
J.  D.  VERMILYE, 
JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  SLATER. 

CYRUS  PECK. 

Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY, 


Sec.  Brooklyn  Dept.  Sec.  Local  Dep 

JOHN  K.  OAKLEY,  General  Agent. 

hTnover 

Fire  insnranee  Company, 

120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK- 

Capital  paid  in  in  Cash,  -  $500,000  00 
Keserves  for  all  Liiabilities, 
including  He-insurance,  -  507,897  98 

Net  Surplus,  -  ....  675,898  84 

Total  Assets,  -  -  -  $1,683,796  82 

Agencies  in  all  the  prlncii>al  cities  and  towns  In  the 
United  States. 

B.  S.  W.4Ll'0n,  President. 

I.  KE.RSE.\  EASE,  Secretary. 

t'HAS.  L.  ROE,  Assistant  Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

lire  Insurance  Company, 

No.  510  AValnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Capital, . $400,000  00 

Liabilities, .  765,0’25 16 

Surplus, .  670,212  88 

Total  Assets, . $1,835,238  04 

JOHN  HEVEREUX,  President. 

WM.  G.  CKOWELL,  Secretary. 

JOHN  S.  THOMSON,  Ass’t  Secretarj 


Washington  Life  Insurance  Go. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

CYKUS  CURTISS,  President. 

Office :  COAL  AlTD  IROIT  EZCSAlTaE, 

Cor.  Church  and  Cortlaudt  Streets. 

Assets  $5,371,028.15,  invested  in  Gov¬ 
ernment,  State,  and  City  Stocks, 
and  Bonds  and  Mortgag'es. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  Vico-Pres’t. 

W.  HAXTUN,  Secretary. 

CYRUS  MUNN,  Assistant  Sec’y. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  Sup’t  of  Agencies. 

B.  W.  McCREADY,  M.D.,  Med.  Exam. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Examination 
the  Company  made  January,  1877, 
by  lion.  Jno.  A.  McCall,  Jr., 

Deputy  Superintendent. 

“  The  very  satisfactory  condition  of  the  Company 
attributable  to  the  management  of  Its  affairs  by  able 
prudent,  and  honorable  men.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  state  that  In  a  minute  and  exacting  Investigation 
find  nothing  to  condemn,  but  on  tbe  contrary,  much 
to  commend.” 

,  The  excellent  financial  condition  of  this  Company  1b 
proof  of  tbe  wisdom  of  the  management.  Its  stocks 
at  par,  with  tbe  bonds  and  mortgages  and  cash  in 
hand  are  largely  In  excess  of  its  gross  llabllitlee 
while  above  the  amount  held  In  reserve  for  its  policy 
holders,  and  all  liabilities,  its  surplus  Is  $936,915.95 


Cf  which  there  Is  paid-up  in  Cash .  1,447,795  00 

Net  Fire  Surplus . 05,386,944  80 

Surplus  for  Fire  Policy  Holders . 06,833,969  80 

The  Koyal  Insurance  Company  has  the  larg¬ 
est  Surplus  of  any  Fire  Insurance  Uunipany  In 
the  world. 

U.  S.  IlKANCH. 

Assets,  Fire  ($9,017,387.50  U.S.  Gov.  Stocks)  $9,4.30,554  48 
Liabilities,  iucludlng  reinsurance .  1,‘949,392  01 

Surplus . 01,181,169  47 

The  Tarlflr  of  Kates  In  this  City  having  been 
abolished,  the  Koval  is  now  prepared  to  write 
all  risks  ON  THEIK  MERITS. 

Applications  tor  Insurance  are  Invited. 

A.  B.  MCDONALD,  1 
_ E.  F.  BEDDALL,  } 

niinr  TPiO  Agents  wanted  everywhere 
|J||UI>  lpA\  to  sell  to  families,  hotels  and 
I  UIIIb  I  LtlUl large  consumers;  largest 
stock  In  the  country;  quality  and  terms  the  best. 
Country  storekeepers  should  call  or  wlrlte  THE  WELLS 
TEA  COMPANY,  201  Fulton  St.  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  4560. 


UNITED  STATES  Si  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS. 

NEW  YORK  to  QUEENSTOWN  and  LIVERPOOL. 

Every  Thursday  or  Saturday. 

CITY  OF  BEIUN. . . .5191  Tl»l  I  CITY  OF  l(3miAL..i490 Tou 
OITY  OF  EIOHUOITD.  .460T  ”  CITY  OF  B2US0ILS.  •  3775  ” 
CITY  OF  CHESTE2...  1366  “  |  CITY  OF  HIW  YOBI..3500  " 
These  magnificent  steamers  are  among  the  strong¬ 
est,  largest,  and  fastest  on  Uie  Atlantic,  and  have 
every  modern  Improvement,  Including  hot  and  cold 
water  and  electric  bells  in  staterooms,  revolving  chairs 
in  saloons,  bath  and  smoking  rooms,  barber  8ho|«,  etc. 
For  rate  of  passage  and  other  Information,  apply  to 
JOHN  G.  DALE,  Agent,  31  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

MAtilC  LAXTFAISS  ASB  STEREOPTICOJiS. 

A  H.T.  ANTHONY  ft  CO.  B«pAD- 

Pj-  WAY,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  Metroimlttan.  STEB- 
FX)8COPE.S  AND  VIEWS,  3BAPHOSCOPES,  CHB0M08 
AND  FRAMES,  ALBUMS,  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  CELEB¬ 
RITIES,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRANSPARENCIES,  CON 
VEX  GLASS.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS.  Award 
ed  Irst  premium  at  Vienna  and  Philadelphia. 
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THE  SEW-YORK  EVANGELIST :  THURSDAY,  OCTORER  3,  187!). 


THE  XEW  YOKE  EVAXliELlST. 

No.  5  Beekluan  Street. 

TEEMS:  $3  a  Tear  in  Advance,  Postage  Paid. 

Entered  at  the  l^oetiYffice  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  ae 
aeoond-clase  mall  matter. 

Advertisements  20  cents  a  line — 12  lines  to  the 
Inch. 

On  the  Fifth  Page,  30  cents  a  line. 

Marriages  and  Deaths, notexceeding 4  lines, each 
80  cents;  over  6  lines,  10  cents  a  line, 8  words  making 
a  line. 

49*  All  letters  tor  this  office  should  be  addressed 
simply  New  York  F.vangelist,  Box  2330,  New 
York.  Subecribers  are  particularly  requested  to  re¬ 
mit  by  means  ot  a  Check  or  Postoffice  Monet  Ob- 
SE&,  as  the  only  ways  that  are  absolutely  sale  ot  send 
Ing  money  through  the  malls. 

HENRY  M.  FIELD. 

Editor  and  Proprietor. 
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by  Rev.  Dr.  M.  M.  Dana.  Synodical  Committees 
tor  Woman’s  Work  in  Home  Missions.  A  Sum¬ 
mer  at  Peace  Cottage,  by  S.  W.  Pratt. 

7.  Farmer’s  Department.  Recipes.  Health  Para¬ 

graphs.  Scientific  and  Useful. 

8.  The  Northwest,  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Dunn.  The 

Presbytery  of  Portsmouth.  Current  Events. 
Money  and  Business.  Markets. 

OUR  PRESBYTKRIAX  UOXVEM’IONS. 

Our  Form  of  Government  (chap.  xi.  sec. 
I.)  says  :  “As  a  Presbytery  is  a  convention 
of  the  bishops  and  elders  within  a  certain 
district,  so  a  Synod  is  a  convention  of  the 
bishops  and  elders  within  a  larger  district.” 
Is  it  not  well  to  consider  these  bodies  in 
their  character  as  conventioiis  ?  Their 
meetings  are  the  coming  together  ot  their 
members,  ministers  and  elders.  It  surely 
behooves  them  to  consider  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  and  in  what  spirit  they  come  to¬ 
gether.  October  is  the  synodical  month. 
Nearly  all  our  Synods  hold  their  annual 
coiwentiom  in  this  month.  What  are  these 
conventions  for  ?  Xlerely  to  look  over  the 
records  of  Presbyteries  V  merely  to  adjudi¬ 
cate  appeals  or  complaints  ?  merely  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  report  statistics  of  membership 
and  of  contributions  ?  All  these  are  impor¬ 
tant,  but  all  these  are  of  little  or  of  great 
value  according  as  there  is  more  or  less  of 
a  Christian  spirit,  a  spirit  of  earnest  devo¬ 
tion  possessing  and  pervading  and  animat¬ 
ing  the  body.  How  shall  this  be  secured  ? 
We  offer  a  few  plain  suggestions  ? 

1.  All  ministers  and  all  Christian  people 
should  anticipate  these  autumnal  conven¬ 
tions  with  earnest  and  united  prayer.  The 
meeting  of  a  Synod  has  often  been  the 
b^inning  of  a  pow’erful  work  of  grace. 
May  it  not  be  so  in  our  Synods  this  year  ? 

2.  All  members  of  Synods  should,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  be  present  at  the  opening  meeting. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  retiring  moderator  to 
preach  at  this  meeting.  Due  respect  for 
him  in  his  office,  and  brotherly  regard  for 
his  feelings,  ought  to  prevent  any  minister 
or  elder  from  saying,  by  his  action,  “  Sir, 
I  mean  to  be  in  my  seat  to  east  my  vote  on 
the  questions  which  the  Synod  has  to  de¬ 
cide,  and  on  ite  floor  to  claim  my  right  of 
speech  whenever  I  may  have  occasion,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  take  pains 
to  be  there  to  hear  you  preach.”  And  is 
there  not  a  far  higher  consideration  even 
than  this  of  Christian  courtesy  ?  How  do 
ministers  and  elders  estimate  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gk)spel  ?  Do  they  really  regard 
it  as  Christ’s  ordinance  for  the  salvation 
of  souls  and  the  edification  of  His  Church  ? 
Have  they,  in  all  the  year,  such  another 
opportunity  to  impress  the  people  of  any 
place  with  their  own  sense  of  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  this  ordinance,  as  by  letting 
them  see  their  house  of  worship  filled  with 
ministers  and  elders  reverently  hearing 
the  Gospel  ?  Do  we,  ministers,  have  too 
frequent  opportunities  to  hear  that  Gospel 
which  we  preach  to  others?  Does  not 
devout  listening  to  the  Word,  and  unit¬ 
ing  in  solemn  song  and  prayei" — a  whole 
house  full  of  us — in  the  opening  session  of 
Synod,  tend  to  prepare  us  for  doing  all 
our  “  business  ”  devoutly  and  to  ediflca- 
tion  ?  Does  not  such  reverent  and  earnest 
use  of  the  means  of  grace  invite  most  effec¬ 
tually  the  Divine  Spirit  to  abide  with  us 
throughout  our  convention  ? 

3.  The  members  should  all  go  prepared 
to  stay  to  the  end.  There  is  a  sad  frittering 
away  of  the  spiritual  power  of  these  bodies, 
by  large  numbers  asking  leave  of  absence, 
and  going  away  before  the  close.  A  true 
convention  should  be  of  increasing  and  ac¬ 
cumulating  spiritual  power  to  its  last  min¬ 
ute.  It  easily  can  be,  if  its  numbers  remain 
undiminished.  Who  that  has  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  American  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  for  Foreign  Missions  has  not 
found  the  richest  blessing  in  the  farewell 
meeting  of  Friday  morning  ?  That  clos¬ 
ing  hour  is  the  best,  the  crowning  hour  of 
those  annual  convocations.  It  can  be  just 
so  in  every  one  of  our  Synods,  if  every 
member  of  the  Synpd  will  go  determined 
to  stay,  and  be  present  at  the  closing  meet¬ 
ing,  and  to  contribute  all  he  can,  by  speech, 
by  song,  by  affectionate  and  prayerful 
presence,  to  the  interest  of  that  hour.  We 


have  seen  such  farewell  hours  of  Synods, 
the  tender  and  sacred  memory  of  which 
will  abide  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  en¬ 
joyed  them  forever. 

4.  Every  minister  and  elder  should  affec¬ 
tionately  and  prayerfully  seek  the  spiritu¬ 
al  welfare  of  the  family  in  which  he  is  a 
guest.  The  family  worship  should  be  en¬ 
riched  by  their  genial  and  fervent  partici¬ 
pation  in  it.  The  table  should  be  more 
the  scene  of  Christian  cheerfulness,  not  of 
worldly  smartness  and  levity,  by  reason  of 
the  presence  of  guests,  to  whom  hospitali¬ 
ty  is  given,  for  Christ’s  sake.  Every  child 
and  every  servant  in  such  households 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  the  guests 
gratefully  and  considerately  appreciate 
what  is  kindly  done  for  their  comfort,  and 
have  a  serious  and  affectionate  interest  in 
their  soule.  Little  words  of  kindness,  little 
tokens  of  regard — perhaps  subsequent  let¬ 
ters,  may  be  most  effective  means  of  grace. 

5.  There  should  be  no  wide  separation 
between  “  business  ”  and  “  devotional  ser- 
rices.”  If  the  hours  exclusively  given  to 
prayer  and  song  and  mutual  exhortation, 
be  not  a  mere  formal  observance,  if  they 
be  indeed  “filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,” 
the  business,  the  debates,  the  reports  of 
committees,  and  the  votes,  will  be  in  the 
Spirit  also,  and  the  whole  convention  will 
have  been  spiritually  reviving  and  strength¬ 
ening  to  all  its  members. 

If  we  can  have  such  synodical  conven¬ 
tions  this  October,  with  what  holy  joy  shall 
we  go  home  from  them  !  and  what  bless¬ 
ings  shall  we  carry  thence  to  our  churches ! 

UR.  JESSUP’S  DEPARTURE. 

The  many  friends  of  Dr.  Jessup  in  this 
country  will  learn  with  regret  that  the  time 
of  his  visit  to  us  approaches  its  close.  He  is 
to  sail  from  this  port  for  Syria  next  week,  on 
Saturday.  But  he  has  had  a  good  long  inter¬ 
val  from  his  foreign  work.  It  is  a  year  and 
a  half  since  he  returned  to  America.  This, 
however,  has  been  by  no  means  a  period  of 
rest,  except  as  rest  may  be  found  in  change 
of  scene  and  change  of  occupation.  But  in 
labors  he  has  been  “  more  abundant.”  Prob¬ 
ably  he  has  never  worked  more  continuously 
on  missionary  ground  than  he  has  since  his 
return  to  his  native  land.  He  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  in  motion,  travelling  and  preaching, 
attending  meetings  of  Presbyteries  and  Syn¬ 
ods,  making  addresses  on  the  work  in  Syria, 
and  thus  giving  a  strong  impulse  to  the  mis¬ 
sionary  cause.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  last  May  at  Saratoga,  and 
received  the  highest  honor  which  it  could 
confer,  in  being  chosen  its  Moderator.  He 
has  also  renewed  many  old,  and  formed  many 
new,  friendships.  He  has  been  in  many  of 
our  homes,  where  his  presence  has  been  a 
benediction.  All  this  will  endear  him  to 
great  numbers  of  those  who  are  among  the 
excellent  of  the  earth,  who  love  him  for  his 
work’s  sake,  and  who  will  continue  to  hold 
him,  when  absent'  in  affectionate  and  grate¬ 
ful  remembranee.  All  these  things  will  react 
upon  his  own  spirit,  to  give  him  fresh  strength 
and  courage  fur  his  duties.  He  goes  back 
with  invigorated  health,  and  an  earnest  de¬ 
sire  to  “spend  and  be  spent”  in  that  work 
to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life.  The  Held 
in  which  he  labors  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  hopeful  in  the  whole  missionary 
world.  The  late  war  between  Ru.ssia  and 
Turkey  has  turned  the  attention  of  all  Europe 
to  the  East.  England  has  taken  Cyprus  al¬ 
most  within  sight  of  the  shores  of  Syria. 
Beyrout  is  the  great  seat  of  commerce  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean.  Thus  po¬ 
litical  and  commercial  reasons  combine  to 
give  a  new  importance  to  the  field  of  the  Sy¬ 
rian  Mission.  Here  our  beloved  brother  is  to 
go  back  to  labor,  as  we  trust,  for  many  years 
— perhaps  to  die.  Whatever  is  before  him, 
we  trust  he  may  find  joy  in  his  work,  and 
that  underneath  him  will  be  the  everlasting 
arms. 

We  undeistand  that  Dr.  Jessup  will  give 
an  address  on  Missions  at  the  Memorial 
church,  Madison  avenue  and  Fifty -third 
street,  Dr.  Charles  Robinson’s,  next  Sunday 
morning ;  and  at  the  West  Twenty-third-street 
church.  Dr.  Erskinc  N.  White’s,  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  These  will  probably  be  his  last  public 
addresses  in  America. 

RETURN  OF  DR.  TALMAGE. 

Dr.  Talmage  has  arrived  home  this  week, 
and  had  a  hearty  reception  from  his  people. 
Ho  returns  after  a  tour  of  preaching  and  lec¬ 
turing  in  England,  in  which  he  has  had  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  degree  of  popularity.  Wherever 
he  went,  crowds  flocked  to  see  and  hear  him, 
and  ho  is  now  probably  better  known  in  Great 
Britain  than  any  other  American  preacher. 
It  is  natural  that  these  things  should  gratify 
his  friends  here,  and  that  they  should  wel¬ 
come  him  with  even  more  than  their  custom¬ 
ary  enthusiasm.  We  sincerely  trust  that 
there  is  to  be  no  check  to  this  overflow  of 
good  feeling  by  the  renewal  of  those  proceed¬ 
ing  which  last  Spring  occasioned  so  much 
bitterness.  As  the  case  at  'present  stands,  a 
minority  of  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  have 
“complained”  to  the  Synod  of  Long  Island, 
and  this  “  complaint  ”  may  furnish  a  subject 
for  a  renewal  of  strife.  Without  wishing  to 
meddle  in  other  men’s  differences,  or  making 
any  reflection  on  the  motives  of  those  who 
have  urged  this  matter  with  so  much  zeal  and 
peraistenej',  we  would  venture  modestly  to 
suggest  that  whatever  “duty”  they  have  in 
the  case  has  been  already  fully  discharged. 
There  is  a  limit  to  human  responsibility,  and 
since  these  brethren  have  “borne  testimony” 
according  to  the  light  they  had,  and  to  their 
own  consciences,  we  think  they  might  be  ex¬ 
cused  from  proceeding  further.  Nobody  will 
hold  them  guilty  of  complicity  with  what 
they  are  pleased  to  consider  as  falsehood 
and  deception.  Let  these  be  among  the  things 
which  are  finished  and  ended ;  and  now  let 
them  forget  the  things  which  are  behind,  and 
press  forward  to  those  which  are  before.  Es¬ 
pecially  as  it  is  now  the  golden  time  of  Au¬ 
tumn,  when  city  people  are  coming  back  from 
,  the  country,  and  churches  begin  to  be  full, 
and  ministers  preach  with  new  zeal  and  hope, 
and  look  for  blessed  revivals  of  religion,  it 
would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  this  peace 
and  harmony,  and  the  brooding  influences 
of  the  Spirit,  were  all  driven  away  by  the  re¬ 
opening  of  an  ecclesiastical  trial  which  has 
already  vexed  the  ears  of  the  Christian  pub- 
I  lie  much  too  long. 


THE  GREAT  UOUXTL.  HO.ME  INTEREST  IN  MISSIONS. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  will  be  repre-  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  if  the 
seated  in  the  Philadelphia  Pan-Presbyterian  missionary  spirit  is  not  quickened  at  home. 
Council,  or  Alliance,  of  next  year,  by  Princi-  the  churches  may  ere  long  find  a  difficulty  in 
pal  Rainy,  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff,  the  Rev.  Dr.  carrying  out,  in  a  satisfactory  tvay,  ali  the 
Begg,  the  Rev.  Prof.  Blaikee,  and  the  Rev.  work  they  have  undertaken  abroad.  From 
Dr.  Adam — a  strong  delegation  and  one  like-  various  quarters  we  hear  of  difficulties  felt  in 
ly  to  bo  heard  from  frequently,  and,  likely  making  incomes  square  with  expenditure ;  it 
enough,  at  considerabie  length,  in  the  case  of  is  no  secret  that  the  number  of  suitable  can- 
Dr.  Begg.  didates  for  the  foreign  field,  is  not  growing ; 

A  correspondent  gives  his  idea  of  who  and  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  among  the 
should  be  the  American  delegates  to  the  Christian  congregations  of  this  country  there 
Great  Council,  as  follows :  is  at  this  moment  the  same  enthusiastic  in- 

“  Those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  terest-  in  the  evangelization  of  the  world, 
naming  delegates  to  .represent  our  own  Amer-  which  was  felt  a  generation  ago.  We  freely 
ican  Church  in  this  congress  of  the  Presbyte-  admit  that  some  of  these  results  may  be  due 
rianism  of  the  several  countries  will  do  well  to  causes  against  which  nothing  cun  be  said, 
to  exercise  a  proper  care  in  the  selection  of  Our  own  operations,  for  example,  have  grad- 
delegates,  having  reference  to  services,  sUind-  ually  and  almost  insensibly  extended  till  our 
ing,  ability,  and  what  is  perhaps  more  in  dan-  mission  enterprise  is  a  very  great  one  indeed ; 
ger  of  being  overlooked,  American  birth  and  but  other  spheres  have  been  enlarged  like- 
education.  What  we  mean  by  this  last  is  just  wise,  and  while  more  men  have  been  wanted 
this:  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  out  our  allotted  by  us,  more  doors  have ’been  opened  else- 
representation  with  the  names  of  men  not  a  where,  inviting  them  to  enter.  Making  ov- 
dozen  years  over  from  Scotland,  Ireland,  Can-  ery  allowance  for  this,  however,  things  are 
ada,  etc.,  excellent  men  all ;  but  such  a  repre-  certainly  not  as  they  should  be ;  and  we  ask 
sentation,  however  able  and  zealous,  would  our  ministers  especially  to  look  this  matter 
ill  accord  with  the  genius  and  make-up  of  the  in  the  face,  and  help  in  time  to  avert  what 
body.  Neither  the  Scottish  nor  any  other  may  come  to  be  seriously  embarrassing, 
branches  of  the  groat  Presbyterian  family  Our  success  in  the  mission  field  is  directly 
will  send  us  ex-Yankees,  one  or  more,  to  rep-  dependent  on  the  maintenance  of  a  lively  in- 
resent  them  in  the  Council,  nor  should  they,  terest  in  missions  at  home.  Without  that. 
The  representation  should  “smack  of  the  there  will  be  neither  money  enough  nor  men 
soil,”  through  and  through,  and  thus  it  will  enough  for  the  work ;  or  if  these  should  hap- 
be  made  to  appear  in  the  Council  that  we  have  pen  to  be  provided  in  an  extraordinary  way, 
real  diversities  and  contrasts  in  unity  and  the  scheme  will  be  carried  on  so  listlessly  as 
charity.”  to  produce  little  or  no  substantial  fruit. 

With  these  suggestions  we  agree  in  the  How  that  interest  is  to  be  deepened  and  sus- 
main,  but  not  altogether.  No  doubt  our  del-  tained.  Is  therefore  one  of  the  most  urgent 
egation  should  be  thoroughly  American.  But  and  important  questions  of  the  hour, 
it  would  be  a  narrow  rule  that  should  hold  all  And  wo  have  little  difficulty  in  answering 
who  have  come  among  us  from  abroad  as  it:  Our  ministers  must  keep  themselves  well 
thereby  disqualified  from  being  members,  acquainted  with  what  is  going  on  in  connec- 
By  such  a  rule  wo  should  only  impoverish  a  tlon  with  mission  work,  and  they  must  lay 
body  which  we  wish  to  be  the  most  imposing  their  account  with  making  their  people  as  fa- 
representation  of  Presbyterianism  from  all  miliar  with  that  work  as  themselves.  Vague 
parts  of  the  earth.  Dr.  McCosh,  for  example,  declamations  about  “ACric’s  sunny  foun- 
has  done  more  for  this  Council  than  any  oth-  tains  ”  are  no  longer  sufficient.  The  general 
er  man — whether  it  be  in  England,  Scotland,  duty  of  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  is 
or  America.  It  would  be  a  very  poor  rule  everywhere  recognized,  and  evei’y  child  in  a 
that  should  exclude  him.  So  of  several  oth-  Sabbath-school  has  so  far  been  enlightened 
ers  whom  we  could  name.  But  while  we  upon  the  folly  of  idolatry,  and  the  need  for 
would  not  be  tied  up  by  any  rigid  rule,  no  telling  the  world  about  Jesus  Christ.  What 
doubt  the  great  body  of  the  American  delega-  is  needed  to  give  a  sense  of  freshness  to  the 
tion  will  be  native  born.  With  these  we  subject,  is  living  information  about  the  coun¬ 
hope  there  will  be  at  least  a  slight  infusion  tries  which  have  most  recently  been  invaded, 
of  the  element  that  has  been  grafted  in  upon  and  the  victories  which  have  most  recently 
our  native  stock,  to  the  end  that  the  whole  been  achieved.  If  any  one  thinks  that  the 
representation  may  be  more  comjilete.  romance  of  missions  is  over,  ho  is  greatly 

Another  thing — as  the  time  of  the  Council  mistaken.  There  are  stories  to  tell  about 
is  limited,  good  care  should  be  taken  that  all  Africa,  and  Ncyv  Guinea,  and  Madagascar, 
parts  of  the  Church  are  heard  from,  and  that  and  Japan,  and  interior  China,  as  wonderful 
by  spoken  rather  than  written  words.  It  is  as  any  that  wo  read  of  in  the  lives  of  Wil- 
very  well  to  collect  a  mass  of  unuttered  pa-  Hams  or  of  Carey.  And  with  the  country  in 
pers  and  subsequently  print  them  in  a  big  its  present  state,  there  is  nothing  to  make  a 
volume  that  is  seldom  consulted,  and  almost  revival  of  missionary  enthusiasm  in  the  least 
never  read,  but  a  Council  has  other  objects  degree  improbable,  if  an  earnest  effort  is 
and  ends.  The  management  should  see  to  It  made  to  diffuse  the  intolligenco  which  exists. 

that  the  representative  delegations  are  heard  — -  . . 

in  some  order,  and  the  amount  of  time  ac-  moody  in  thk  city. 

corded  to  the  several  delegations  should  have  . ,  ,  , 

.  ^  .  .  ,  iu  About  five  hundred  people,  mostly  converts 

relation  to  the  size  and  importance  of  the  .  i 

,  ,  ,  ,  .  1  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  and  their  friends,  and  those 

Churches  represented  by  each.  Thus  modes-  .  ^  .  , 

.  ,  i,  ,  J  i  I-  J  interested  in  the  Gospel  temperance  work, 


.  ,  ^  .  J  .  1-  J  interested  in  the  Gospel  temperance  work, 

ty  and  reserve  will  not  be  placed  at  a  disad-  ,,  , 

^  ..  J  gathered  in  Association  Hall  on  Monday  evo- 

vaiitage  with  their  oppOsitcs  on  the  floor  cf  ,  ■»!  ,.  ■  .  i  .i  .• 

“  ning.  Mr.  Sawyer  conducted  the  meeting, 

the  Council.  u  i  •  j  i 

Mr.  oankey  came  in  during  its  progress,  and 

later  Mr.  Moody.  Those  present  included 
THE  EDUCATION  MONril.  nearly  all  classes,  but  all  were  moved  by  a 

Our  respected  Secretary  of  Education,  Dr.  common  feeling  and  bond  of  sympathy. 

Poor,  elsewhere  reminds  the  churches  that  gome  dated  their  conversion  back  to  the  old 

the  month  of  October  is  the  set  time  for  col-  Hippodrome  days,  and  many  more  to  the 
lections  for  the  Board  of  Education.  The  park  Theatre  and  Cooper  Institute  meetings, 
treasury  owes  $4500 ;  a  small  amount,  but  yet  One  speaker,  addressing  Mr.  Sankey,  thank- 
a  disturbing  element  in  the  plans  for  the  new  gq  him  for  his  instrumentality  in  saving  him 
year.  These  have  been  made  on  a  basis  of  from  a  life  of  drunkenness,  and  another  spoke 
economy  that  ought  to  insure  the  Board  vvith  equal  appreciation  of  Mr.  Moody.  In 
against  any  debt  in  the  future.  The  allow-  the  course  of  a  few  remarks  Mr.  Moody  (who 
ance  to  theological  and  college  students  for  followed  the  Eev.  George  F.  Pentecost  and 
the  year  to  come  has  been  fixed  at  $100,  and  others)  expi’cssed  the  belief  that  a  revival 
for  those  in  the  academic  stage  of  education  ^yas  the  thing  wanted  in  the  churches,  and 
$75.  These  promises  should  bo  mot  with  per-  the  work  must  begin  at  home.  I  feel  the 
feet  promptitude,  and  we  trust  the  coming  need  of  new  power.  The  grace  I  got  ten 
collections  will  enable  the  treasurer  to  do  years  ago,  won’t  do.  I  want  new  power  to 
this,  and  at  once  discharge  all  accrued  obliga-  preach,  and  I  came  down  from  the  country  to 
tions  of  the  treasury.  Dr.  Poor  thus  com-  ggt  it  before  I  go  to  Cleveland  and  St.  Louis, 
ments  upon  the  showing  of  our  just  published  God  can  do  more  with  Mr.  Sawyer,  if  he  will 
Minutes,  relative  to  the  future  supply  of  min-  igt  Him,  this  coming  season,  than  all  to- 
isters  for  our  growing  wants :  gether.  If  we  are  looking  .straight  up  to  the 

The  net  increase  in  the  total  number  ot  our  throne  for  a  blessing,  God  will  not  forget  us. 
churches  upon  that  of  last  year  is  146.  The  net  There  will  be  a  great  outpouring  of  the  Spirit, 
increase  of  our  ministers  to  match  this,  was  only  ....  .  ,  •  w„ 

37;  i.e.,  109  lessi  But  this  is  not  all.  To  help  ‘  ® 

make  out  this  increase  of  37,  wo  took  in  from  other  measure  the  length  and  depth  of  Jesus 

denominations  58,  while  dismissing  to  them  only  take  a  plunge  into  it,  and  be  filled 

17 ;  leaving  an  excess  of  accessions  from  abroad  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  then  there  will  be  no 
of  41.  From  this  it  will  bo  soon,  that  while  adding  room  for  petty  jealousies  and  unkind  feelings, 
to  our  list  of  churches  146,  wo  did  not  produce  out  A  good  many  of  God’s  people  have  got  life 
of  our  own  body  ministers  enough  by  four  to  fill  but  not  liberty.  Like  Lazarus,  they  are  bound 
up  the  losses  made  by  death  and  otherwise.  We  hand  and  foot,  and  want  to  have  all  their 
fell  back  that  much  on  home  production,  having  hands  stricken  off,  and  go  free.  The  meeting 
to  rely  altogether  on  importations,  to  make  up  our  Sankey.  Messrs, 

small  increase  of  37  ministers.  This,  it  must  be_,  ,  ^  ^ 

confessed,  is  a  bad  showing.  Of  ordinations  wo  „  , 


Moody  and  Sankey  expect  to  be  in  Cleveland 


had  15  less  than  last  year;  of  licensures  22  less,  o"  Sunday  next. 

The  whole  number  of  candidates  under  care  of 

Presbyteries  22  less,  while  compared  with  those  of  PRETTY  GOOD  FOR  A  MUCH-ABUSED  MAN. 
1874  it  is  153  less.  Finally,  our  contributions  to  ^  i  •  -i- 

the  Board  ot  Education  fell  off  last  year  $13,262.  The  correspondent  of  The  Graphic,  writing 

Thus  in  this  most  essential  department  of  Church  from  Sj’raciise  about  the  Democratic  Convea- 
development  we  are  on  a  steady  decline.  tion  that  lately  assembled  in  that  city,  says . 

To  what  we  shall  soon  come  at  this  rate  of  back-  “  To  my  mind,  the  greatest  figure  on  the 
sliding,  it  is  easy  to  foresee.  We  ask  the  churches  floor  of  the  Convention  was  old  David  Dudley 
if  it  is  not  about  time  for  us  to  put  on  the  brakes  Field.  He  will  survive  every  person 

1  1  •  arv  ..a  substantial  fame.  Around  that  ancient  and 

and  make  serious  efforts  to  reverse  this  downward  oj  head,  the  storms  of  mo- 

process.  What  will  be  the  use  of  all  efforts  for  nje„tary  Conventions  play  like  fire-crackers 
organizing  churches  in  our  growing  territories  around  a  Chinese  actor.  Tlie  author  of  the 
and  erecting  buildings  for  them,  if  we  have  not  Code  of  Practice — which  lias  been  adopted  by 
the  men  in  whose  charge  to  put  them  ?  And  what  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  will 
shall  we  do  for  the  nearly  1000  churches  marked  guide  more  human  beings  than  the  Code  Na- 
vacant,  at  least  two-thirds  of  which  number  ought  Poleon  and 

1  11  ■  U.  *  I  .  „  ..t  defender  beside  Chancellor  Kent  and  Judge 

by  all  rights  to  be  at  once  supplied  with  some  sort  gjorv-has  notliing  to  fear  from  a  parcel  of 
of  stated  ministration  ?  It  looks  verily  as  if  there  political  locusts,  annually  lighting  on  some 
were  a  craze  somewhere.  interior  city  to  divide  wliat  tliey  mean  to 

Here  is  a  great  Church  sincerely  zealous  for  per-  steal.  His  grievance  is,  they  say,  that  Rob- 
forming  its  duty  in  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  iiison  vetoed  the  adoption  of  the  remainder 
country  and  the  world,  and  yet  sadly  on  the  de-  h*®  Code,  it  having  been  only  partly  legal- 
cline  in  supplying  itself  with  the  appointed  instru-  ff®coimUtuted  tho^^St  ^respec^ 

mentalities  for  furthering  that  work  I  How  soon  intelligent  grievance  in  tlie  Convention, 
will  it  be  Ijefore  the  consequent  emergency  over-  to  have  worked  forty  years  on  a  piece  of  civ- 
takos  us,  and  we  awake  to  the  discovery  that  the  iUzation  like  that,  and  have  an  old  fogy  veto 
needed  ministers  cannot  bo  had  on  call  ?  it  because  it  hadn’t  struck  his  cloddy  imagi- 

- - -  nation,  was  reason  enough  to  put  armor  on. 

Readers  of  The  Evangelist  have  studied  u'ul  make  it  a  State  issue.” 
the  vei’y  able  expositions  of  the  Internation-  This  is  pretty  well  for  a  man  who  has  been 
al  course  of  Sabbath-school  Lessons  prepared  Hiu  target  for  more  assaults  than  almost  any 
by  Dr.  A.  E.  Kittredge  of  the  Third  Presbyte-  “un  wo  know,  and  whom  certain  papers 
rian  church,  Chicago,  with  no  small  profit,  if  hardly  name  but  to  abuse.  Perhaps  when  he 
we  may  draw  conclusions  from  the  good  is  dead  and  gone,  there  will  bo  a  juster  esti- 
words  and  notes  which  come  to  us  concern-  mate  of  what  he  has  done  for  his  generation, 
ing  them.  Many  who  gain  from  these  lessons  The  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  lately  said 
so  much  instruction  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  “  he  had  done  more  for  the  reform  of  the 
that  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Kittredge  are  being  Isw  than  any  man  living.’  Perhaps  this  will 
now  regularly  published  in  pamphlet  form,  cause  him  to  be  remembered  when  his  de- 
The  matter  is  in  charge  of  the  young  men  of  tractora  are  forgotten.  The  man  who  has 
his  church.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  made  law  not  only  for  the  present  time,  but 
to  H.  E.  C.  Daniels,  Room  11,  157  La  Salle  for  “unnumbered  millions  yet  to  be,”  will 
street,  Chicago.  have  a  name  in  history. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

'The  richest  treat  that  we  offer  our  readers 
this  week  is  the  admirable  Address  of  Dr. 
Shedd  at  the  opening  of  the  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  on  The  Obstacles  and  the  Re¬ 
wards  of  Orthodoxy.  Dr.  Shedd  is  not  one 
of  the  “popular  writers  of  the  day  in  the 
sense  in  which  tliat  word  is  applied  to  writers 
ol  fiction ;  but  for  scholars  and  thinkers — 
for  those  who  read,  not  to  have  their  ears  or 
their  fancies  tickled,  but  who  read  to  think, 
to  get  knowledge,  ami  by  reflection  upon  it, 
to  got  wisdom — there  is  no  man  who  moves 
on  a  higher  plane,  who  presents  more  of  pro¬ 
found  thought,  or  presents  it  in  a  more  clear, 
translucent  style.  Prof.  Seliaff,  who  has  just 
returned  from  Europe,  says  tliat  iii  England 
one  of  tlie  first  of  English  scholars  and  wri¬ 
ters  asked  many  questions  about  his  colleague. 
Prof.  Shedd,  for  wliom  lie  had  the  highest  ad¬ 
miration,  and  of  whom  he  asked  Prof.  Sehaff 
to  send  him  a  photograph.  The  late  Henry 
J.  Raymond  used  to  speak  of  Piof.  Shedd 
(whom  he  had  known  in  College ;  they  were 
fellow-students  at  the  Univeraityof  Vermont) 
as  having  one  of  the  finest  minds  in  this 
country.  But  we  do  not  expect  our  readers 
to  take  ill  and  digest  the  whole  of  this  weigh¬ 
ty  discourse  in  a  single  hour.  It  were  better 
to  do  it  slowly ;  to  take  it  by  pai’agraphs ;  to 
read  awhile,  and  then  “ruminate”  upon  it 
(as  an  ox  lies  down  under  tlie  shadow  of  an 
oak,  and  chews  the  cud);  for  there  is  in  it 
matter  enough,  if  well  digested,  to  “supply 
the  waste  of  the  tissues  ” ;  to  make  blood, 
and  brain,  and  muscle,  and  sinew,  and  flesh  ; 
and  so  to  make  us  “  strong  men  ”  in  faith,  and 

strong  for  action. 

♦  -  .  - 

Tlie  Presbytery  of  Omalia  liad  a  very  busy 
session,  as  will  be  gathered  by  the  proceedings 
elsewhere  given.  The  presence  and  words  of 
a  representative  of  tlie  Indian  tribes  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Frank  La  Flcshe,  a  ruling  elder 
from  the  church  of  Black-Bird-Hills,  added 
much  interest  to  the  proceedings.  Mr.  La 
Fleshe  is  a  son  of  a  former  chief  of  tlie  Oma- 
lias,  is  self-educated,  and  deports  liimself  as 
a  man  of  intelligence  and  refinement.  He 
read  to  tlie  Presbytery  an  interesting  paper 
on  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  his 
people.  Tills  was  followed  up  by  Mr.  T.  H. 
Tibbies,  a  licentiate  of  this  Presbytery,  who 
made  a  stirring  address  on  the  “  Indian  ques¬ 
tion,”  setting  forth  the  efforts  he  is  now  mak¬ 
ing  to  secure  for  the  Indian  the  protection  of 
the  United  States  Courts.  The  work  of  Mr. 
Tibbies  was  approved  by  Presbytery,  and  he 
was  commended  to  the  churches  and  brethren 
at  the  East,  in  his  efforts  to  secure  funds  to 
px’osecute  a  suit  now  begun  in  behalf  of  the 
Poncas  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  It  should  be  known  that  “Stand¬ 
ing  Bear,”  the  chief  of  the  Poncas,  is  a  devout 
Christian,  and  a  member  of  our  own  Church. 

The  London  Pliilological  Society  are  mak¬ 
ing  preparations  to  issue  a  complete  and  ex¬ 
haustive  dictionary  of  the  English  language. 
It  will  be  more  than  four  times  the  size  of 
Webster’s,  and  require  the  work  of  a  large 
number  of  men  for  ton  years.  The  first  vol¬ 
ume  is  to  be  issued  in  1882.  Rev.  Job  Pier¬ 
son  ot  Ionia,  Mich.,  has  been  engaged  by  the 
editors  to  furnish  material,  which  will  roquiio 
two  years  of  close  application.  Thirty  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  (in  which  his  large  private  library  is  es¬ 
pecially  rich)  have  been  assigned  to  him  to 
examine,  and  select  therefrom  all  rare,  obso¬ 
lete,  old-fashioned,  new,  or  peculiar  words, 
and  give  a  quoUition  from  the  author,  show¬ 
ing  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  as  used. 
The  results  of  his  labors  are  to  be  forwarded 
on  slips  to  the  editors  at  London.  Mr.  Pier¬ 
son  possesses  rare  qualifications  for  this  work, 
being  noted  not  less  for  conscientious  exact¬ 
ness  than  for  general  scholarsliip. 

Mr.  Edward  Kimball  still  continues  his  war 
against  church  debts,  showing  a  perseverance 
worthy  of  so  good  a  cause.  Sept.  21st  the 
Payson  Memorial  church  of  Portland  raised 
under  his  healthy  incitement  about  $14^00, 
which  was  a  very  fit  and  encouraging  trans¬ 
action  as  a  preparation  for  the  settlement  of 
a  new  pastor.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dickinson  was 
accordingly  installed  on  Thursday  evening 
following,  with  great  joy.  His  Andover 
classmate,  Mr.  Thwing,  was  installed  the 
same  evening  pastor  of  the  North-avenue 
Congregational  churcli  of  Cambridge,  where 
also  the  church  debt  had  been  removed  by 
the  efforts  of  the  good  people  mai-shalled  to 
the  work  by  Mr.  Kimball.  Those  wlio  have 
church  debts  to  clear  off,  will  do  well  not  to 
wait  for  better  times.  These  are  coming — 
are  upon  us  already — and  it  is  in  order  to 
make  liberal  thankofferiugs  on  this  account. 

Tlie  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
have  adopted  a  Minute  expressive  of  their 
great  loss  by  the  death  of  Rev.  W.  B.  Mer¬ 
ritt.  .\  report  before  us — covering  several 
weeks  of  mld-Summer,  from  July  19th  to 
Aug.  26th — abundantly  shows  that  the  Soci¬ 
ety  was  active  and  useful  during  this  suppos¬ 
ed  quiescent  portion  of  the  year.  The  con¬ 
cluding  paragraph  of  the  report  indicates  the 
present  untoward  situation  with  sufficient 
clearness :  “  It  is  understood  that  all  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  the  illegal  sellers  of  liquor 
arc  stopped  by  the  show  of  legality  given  them 
by  the  Excise  Commissioners,  who  have  scat¬ 
tered  licences  for  hotels  to  every  keeper  of  a 
bar.  All  that  the  Society  can  do  until  the 
Excise  Commissioners  are  punished,  is  to  ar¬ 
rest  for  selling  on  Sunday,  or  at  illegal  hours 
of  the  night,  or  to  minors.” 

The  seventieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  will  be  held  in  Plymouth  Congregation¬ 
al  church,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  commencing  Tues¬ 
day,  Oct.  7,  at  3  P.  M.,  and  closing  Friday 
morning,  Oct.  10.  This  is  always  an  occasion 
of  special  missionary  interest.  Meeting  in 
the  central  city  of  the  State,  the  Board  will 
find  a  warm  welcome  on  the  part  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  churches  there. 

We  are  glad  to  be  advised  of  the  improving 
health  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Dunn,  D.D.,  who 
writes  us  from  Madison,  Wls. 

THE  SUMMER  HOME. 

The  Summer  Home  for  Poor  Children,  under 
the  management  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Socie¬ 
ty,  was  closed  late  in  September.  From  the 
date  of  its  opening,  June  7th,  until  the  period 
when  its  operations  were  suspended  for  the 
season,  nearly  three  thousand  children  were 
entertained  and  carefully  provided  for  by  the 
society. 

'  The  Summer  Home  is  situated  at  Bath, 


Long  Island.  It  commands  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  Narrows  and  the  Lower  Bay,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  facilities  for  safe  salt-water  bathing, 
of  a  very  superior  character. 

The  children  who  have  been  at  Bath,  were 
sent  from  the  sickly  quarters  and  the  crowd¬ 
ed  tenements  of  the  city,  and  were  of  the 
class  most  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the  change 
of  air  and  diet.  The  expense  incurred  in  be¬ 
stowing  incalculable  pleasure,  and  in  prevent¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  sickness,  was  only  $2  per 
child.  A  very  inconsiderable  sum  truly,  when 
wo  recall  how  many  were  given  a  week’s  va¬ 
cation  by  the  sea,  and  the  sorrow  and  disease 
this  expenditure  dispelled. 

Miniuttvu  anil  enutcDcfis. 

NEAV  ENGLAND. 

E.  K.  Strong. — This  young  minister,  son  of 
Rev.  A.  K.  Strong,  D.D.,  of  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  has 
accepted  an  Invitation  to  supply  the  pulpit  of 
the  Congregational  church  of  Sharon,  Conn., 
for  one  year,  and  entered  two  weeks  ago  up¬ 
on  his  labors  there.  He  graduated  this  year 
from  Auburn  Seminary. 

NEAV  YORK. 

New  York.— Eev.  E.  F.  Hatfield,  D.D.,  has 
returned  from  Morristown,  N.  J.,  where  he 
has  spent  the  Sum  mor,  to  his  home.  No.  149 
West  34th  street.  New  York  city. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Booth,  pastor  of  the  University- 
place  church  (corner  of  Tenth  street),  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  city,  and  expects  to  preach  next 
Sabbath.  He  finds  himself  in  fully  recovered 
health  after  an  all-Summer  vacation. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Paxton  of  the  First  church  return¬ 
ed  to  the  city  some  time  since,  and  usual  ser¬ 
vices  are  held  morning  and  afternoon. 

Rev.  Julias  L.  Danner,  late  of  East  Orange, 
has  returned  to  this  city,  where  he  formerly 
preached,  after  a  pleasant  trip  abroad  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  health.  He  comes  back  with  renewed 
strength,  and  is  ready  to  resume  labor.  Suc¬ 
cessful  and  beloved  hitherto,  we  anticipate 
for  him  many  good  years  to  come. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Page  has  left  Wolcott  and  taken 
up  his  residence  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
proposes  to  give  his  children  the  advantages 
of  schools  afforded  by  that  city.  His  address 
is  12  Waverly  Place,  Rochester. 

Seneca  Falls. — This  congregation  voted  a 
call  to  Eev.  William  C.  Dickinson,  D.D.,  of 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  Wednesday  evening  of 
last  week. 

Canandaigua. — The  trustees  of  this  society 
have  contracted  with  Thomas  S.  Lynn  of 
Rochester  to  complete  the  steeple  of  their 
church,  which  for  lack  of  funds  was  left  un¬ 
finished  when  tlie  church  was  built  a  few 
years  ago.  The  funds  are  now  provided. 

Utica. — Eev.  Samuel  P.  Sprecherhas  receiv¬ 
ed  a  call  from  the  First  church  of  Oakland, 
California,  recently  in  charge  of  Eev.  Dr. 
Eells,  which  he  has  decided  to  accept.  He 
will  probably  take  his  departure  about  a 
mouth  hence.  Dr.  Sprecher  is  a  line  preach¬ 
er,  and  will  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
able  Pacific  pulpit.  But  many  will  regret  his 
departure  from  Utica. 

Honeoye  Falls. — Rev.  Samuel  A.  Freeman 
has  done  a  quiet,  good  work,  in  this  congre¬ 
gation  for  over  ten  years.  There  has  been  a 
gradual  growth  in  all  the  elements  of  church 
strength,  though  the  field  necessarily  limits 
it.  Recently  the  society  have  been  making 
some  improvements  in  their  house  of  wor¬ 
ship,  putting  in  new  windows ;  and  they  have 
also  purchased  a  pipe  organ,  which  has  had 
a  happy  effect  upon  their  church  music. 

Lowville. — The  Presbytery  of  Utica  install¬ 
ed  Eev.  Joseph  H.  France  pastor  of  this 
church  on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week. 
The  sermon  was  by  Rev.  James  H.  Taylor, 

D. D.,  of  Rome,  from  Job  xxxiii.  14;  install¬ 
ing  prayer  by  Rev.  Calvin  Yale,  now  over 
ninety  years  of  age ;  charge  to  the  pastor  by 
Rev.  Samuel  Jessup  of  Oneida ;  to  the  people 
by  Rev.  C.  H.  Van  Wie  of  Lyons  Falls;  Eev. 
L.  R.  Webber  of'Martinsburgh  presided.  The 
church  was  liandsomely  decorated,  a  large 
congregation  testified  to  the  general  interest 
excited  by  the  event,  who  greatly  enjoyed 
the  appropriate  exercises,  and  the  new  pastor 
has  before  him  the  prospect  of  a  happy  and 
useful  future. 

Clarence. — The  cornerstone  of  a  new  church 
was  laid  by  this  congregation  Sept.  l’2th,  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  assembly.  The  well- 
arranged  programme,  which  assigned  parts 
to  the  local  clergymen  and  Rev.  John  E. 
Long  of  Akron,  was  satisfactorily  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Rev.  J.  K.  Kilbourne, 
to  whom  the  society  are  largely  indebted  for 
the  success  of  the  attempt  to  arise  and  build. 
The  new  church  is  to  be  complete  in  all  its 
arrangements,  and  it  will  be  a  decided  orna¬ 
ment  to  the  little  village. 

Warsaw. — A  large  gathering  of  the  women 
connected  with  the  churches  of  Genesee  Pres¬ 
bytery  took  place  in  the  chapel  here  on 
Thursday,  Sept.  18th,  to  organize  a  Woman’s 
Missionary  Society.  Although  the  weather 
was  not  favorable,  a  delegation  was  present 
from  most  of  the  twenty-two  churches.  Af¬ 
ter  duo  deliberation,  the  organization  was  ef¬ 
fected,  and  officers  appointed  as  follows: 
Mrs.  Wm.  Swan  (Batavia)  president;  Mrs.  B. 
Parsons  (Lo  Roy),  Mrs.  J.  Wickes  (Attica), 
and  Mrs.  S.  Fisher  (Warsaw),  vice-presidents; 
Mrs.  D.  D.  McColl  (Bergen)  secretary ;  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Long  (Castile)  treasurer.  The  meeting 
was  an  excellent  one,  pervaded  by  a  devout, 
earnest  spirit,  well  calculated  to  defend  and 
extend  the  missionary  work,  and  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  cause  must  result  from  the 
new  society  and  its  operations. 

The  Presbytery  of  Niagara,  at  its  lust  meeting 
in  Somerset  (Rev.  G.  L.  Hamilton  moderator), 
received  Eev.  John  H.  Perkins  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Syracuse,  and  Eev.  J.  M.  Van  Wag¬ 
ner  from  the  Winona  Congregational  Associa¬ 
tion;  dismissed  Rev.  Elijah  H.  Bonney  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Rochester ;  appointed  Rev.  Rob¬ 
ert  Norton  commissioner  to  Auburn  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary ,  and  commended  the  agent  of  that 
Seminary  to  the  churches  for  funds;  deter¬ 
mined  to  pay  the  full  apportionment  for  As¬ 
sembly  and  Contingent  Fund ;  appointed  Rev. 

E.  B.  Walsworth  chairman  on  Systematic  Be¬ 
neficence  ;  heard  reports  on  the  Boards,  and 
planned  for  better  reports  in  future;  heard 
several  addresses  on  religious  topics ;  and  ad¬ 
journed  to  meet  in  Calvary  church,  Lockport. 

E.  P.  H. 

Orange. — The  ladies’  Presbyterial  mission¬ 
ary  meeting  was  held  Sept.  16th,  at  the  time 
of  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Chemung.  The  Bev.  E.  B.  Wells,  pastor, 
had  made  complete  arrangements  for  con- 
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veying  the  delegates  from  the  railway,  and 
caring  for  them  afterward ;  and  truth  to  say, 
he  found  his  hands  full.  But  the  meeting 
was  a  compensation.  The  church  where  the 
women  met,  all  by  themselves,  was  full  of 
people,  and  as  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  occa¬ 
sion.  The  ladies  of  Tyrone  had  enjoyed  a 
similar  feast  in  tlieir  parish  months  before, 
and  they  and  delegates  from  Pine  Grove  and 
Sugar  Hill  were  there  to  carry  away  another 
inspiration.  These  woman’s  missionary  gatli- 
erings  bid  fair  to  infuse  now  life  into  all  the 
convocations  and  operations  of  Presbytery 
and  Synod. 

Mexico. — This  church  and  society  have  com¬ 
menced  extensive  repairs  on  their  house  of 
worship. 

Bed  Creek. — At  an  adjourned  meeting  of 
Lyons  Presbytery,  in  this  place  on  Sept.  24th, 
Allan  D.  Draper,  graduate  of  Union  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary,  was  ordained  to  the  Gospel 
ministry,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church.  The  examinations  reflected 
great  credit  upon  Mr.  Draper’s  scholarship, 
and  his  earnestness  gives  promise  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  and  happy  ministry.  The  Scripture 
was  read  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Dada;  sermon  by 
Rev.  A.  K.  Strong,  D.D.,  of  Clyde ;  ordaining 
prayer  and  constitutional  questions  by  the 
moderator.  Dr.  H.  Eaton  of  Palmyra;  charge 
to  the  candidate  by  Rev.  E.  G.  Cheeseman  of 
Rose;  charge  to  the  people  by  Rev.  William 

C.  Rice  of  Wolcott.  The  singing  by  the 

choir  of  the  church  was  of  an  excellent  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  people  evinced  a  deep  interest 
in  the  proceedings.  The  establishment  of 
this  pleasant  pastorate  in  a  church  whose 
fortunes  have  been  somewhat  variable,  the 
pulpit  being  often  vacant,  will  be  regarded  as 
a  good  omen  for  Lyons  Presbytery  and  for 
the  cause  of  the  Redeemer.  The  ladies  did 
themselves  credit  by  their  floral  decorations 
and  in  other  ways.  Presbytery  adjourned  to 
meet  in  the  interim  of  sessions  of  Geneva 
Synod.  b. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

East  Orange. — The  Presbytery  of  Morris  and 
Orange  met  in  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
of  East  Orange  on  Wednesday  evening.  Sept. 
24,  for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  the  Rev. 
Simon  J.  McPherson,  and  installing  him  as 
pastor  of  that  church.  Rev.  E.  P.  Linnell 
presided  and  proposed  the  usual  questions, 
after  which  came  the  simple  and  solemn  cer¬ 
emony  of  ordination.  An  impressive  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Mcllvaine, 

D. D.,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Newark ;  the 
charge  to  the  pastor  was  given  by  the  Rev. 
H.  F.  Hickok  of  the  Brick  church,  and  the 
charge  to  the  congregation  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Worcester  of  South  Orange.  This  pastoral 
relation  has  been  most  happily  completed, 
and  now,  with  an  improved  and  beautiful  edi¬ 
fice,  and  a  new  and  able  pastor,  the  prospects 
of  the  East  Orange  church  seem  bright  for 
the  future. 

Sterling. — At  11  A.  M.  of  the  same  day  as 
the  ordination  of  Mr.  McPherson,  by  the  same 
Presbytery,  at  Sterling  Mr.  Frank  J.  Mundy 
was  ordained  and  installed.  The  moderator. 
Rev.  E.  P.  Linnell,  presided.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  Rev.  Albert  Erdman  of  Mor¬ 
ristown  ;  Rev.  R.  S.  Green  of  the  same  place 
gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  the  Rev. 
Robert  Aikman,  D.D.,  of  Madison,  charged 
the  people. 

Bricksborg. — A.  kind  help  from  the  old  home. 
Rev.  A.  H.  Dashiell,  now  pastor  in  Bricks- 
burg,  and  formerly  in  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
writes  as  follows : 

“  Dear  Dr.  Field — Please  give  me  space  in 
your  paper  to  tell  of  the  kindness  oVthe  dear 
friends  who  were  formerly  under  my  pastoral 
charge  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  in  sending  me 
$103.40  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  mission 
chapel  down  in  the  “  Pines  ”  of  New  Jersey.  I 
wrote  to  the  Sabbath-school  some  weeks  ago, 
telling  them  how  a  mission  Sabbath-school, 
conducted  by  the  young  people  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  of  Bricksburg,  had  outgrown 
the  schoolhouse  in  which  it  had  been  kept  for 
ten  years,  and  how  we  were  struggling  to 
build  them  a  chapel.  And  this  was  their  re¬ 
sponse.  You  will  agree  with  me,  I  know, 
when  I  say  that  it  was  like  the  good  people 
of  Stockbridge ;  and  when  you  go  home,  won’t 
you  express  to  them  the  grateful  love  of  their 
old  pastor.” 

Claremont. — The  neat  Presbyterian  church 
in  this  pleasant  place,  midway  between  Jer¬ 
sey  City  and  Bergen,  has  very  recently  been 
made  more  comely  than  ever  by  the  art  of 
the  fresco-painter  and  the  addition  of  taste¬ 
ful  gas  fixtures.  These  and  other  lesser  im¬ 
provements  which  met  the  eye  of  the  pastor. 
Rev.  John  P.  Hale,  on  his  return  from  Eu¬ 
rope  last  week,  were  a  pleasant  surprise,  and 
at  tlie  same  time  an  indication  of  the  regard 
which  the  people  there  cherish  for  both  pas¬ 
tor  and  sanctuary.  May  it  all  prove  the  pre¬ 
cursor  of  yet  better  things  to  come. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore. — The  venerable  Dr.  James  G. 
Hamner  adds  to  a  business  note  to  this  offlee 
a  few  words  concerning  himself,  which  will 
interest  some  of  our  elderly  readers,  who  es¬ 
teem  him  very  highly :  “  I  have  been  sick  for 
six  months;  I  shall  never  be  able  again  to 
preach,  yet  I  am  now  in  my  eighty-second 
year.  I  commenced  the  study  of  theology  with 
Dr.  Moses  Hoge,  and  at  his  death  in  1820  I 
went  to  Princeton.  I  am  just  ten  days  young¬ 
er  than  our  friend  Hodge.  I  now  tremble 
from  head  to  foot.  You  see  I  do  not  write  as 
I  used  to  do.” 

DELAWARE. 

Odeua. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  New  Cas¬ 
tle  Presbytery  was  held  in  the  Drawyers 
church,  Odessa,  Del.,  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  24, 
for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  Rev.  W.  V.  Lou- 
derbaugh  to  the  Gospel  ministry, and  installing 
him  as  pastor  over  that  church.  The  moder¬ 
ator,  Rev.  E.  W.  Gaylord,  presided ;  Dr.  J. 
Howard  Nixon  of  Wilmington  Central  church, 
preached  an  able  and  instructive  sermon ; 
charge  to  the  pastor  by  Rev.  John  Patton, 
D.D.,  of  Middletown ;  to  the  people,  by  Rev. 
8.  G.  Boardman  of  Port  Penn. 

TEXA.S. 

Lott  Valley. — Two  Presbyterian  churches 
were  dedicated  in  this  general  region,  in  Jack 
county,  during  August.  The  “  Lost  Valley  ” 
church  is  a  nest  frame  building,  “  twenty  by 
thirty-two  feet  and  twelve-foot  celling,”  and 
painted  throughout.  Its  pastor,  or  mission¬ 
ary,  Rev.  John  Brown,  preached  the  dedica¬ 
tion  sermon.  The  music  was  by  the  Jacks- 
boro  choir.  After  the  services  the  guests 
were  hospitably  entertained  at  the  houses  of 
Messrs.  J.  C.  and  O.  B.  Loving,  near  by.  At 
three  o’clock  all  rode  over  to  the  northern 
end  of  the  valley,  to  another  dedication,  is 


sight  of  what  was  an  Indian  battle-ground  so 
late  as  1875.  The  “Gertrude”  church  is  sit¬ 
uated  on  an  eminence,  its  tin  roof  showing 
tar  in  the  sunlight.  It  is  a  stone  building. 


Shew— Mrs.  Claea  Bkadlev  Shew,  the  wife  of 
Dr.  A.  Maevin  Shew,  Superintendent  of  the  Hospi¬ 
tal  for  the  Insane  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  of  diph- 


tweuty-four  by  thirty-eight  feet,  with  twelve-  ^  but  severe  sickness,  on  Mon¬ 

foot  ceiling,  and  within  \eiy  similar  to  the  day  morning.  Sept,  22, 1879,  at  her  home  in  Mid¬ 
former  church.  It  was  dedicated  with  appro-  dletown. 

priate  services,  the  Rev.  John  Brownout-  Mrs.  Shew  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  S.  L.  Bradley 
doing  his  morning  discourse.  The  Jack  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  where  she  was  bom  April  22, 
County  Guild  of  Aug.  23d  says;  “The  Ger-  1854,  and  reared  in  a  home  of  Christian  reflne- 
trude  church  is  named  for  a  loved  daughter  nient,  endearing  herself  by  her  unvarying  kind- 
of  Mr.  M.  G.  Stewart,  who  died  at  Frankford,  “^ss,  gentleness,  and  cheerfulness,  to  a  large  circle 
Ky.,  in  1S77,  and  a  place  for  a  tablet  to  her  and  loving  friends,  and  winning  the 

,  ,  1  Ai  1  esteem  and  oonfldenee  of  the  poor  by  her  thought- 

memor3%  has  been  prepared  on  the  north  end  ,  ,  ,,,,  ,  *  i  * 

,  1  *  .  ful  generosity.  \Nhen  she  was  but  twelve  years 

of  the  church,  to  the  left  of  the  pulpit.  Too  old  she  united  with  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  Mr.  Brown  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  having  given  for  three  years 
for  his  efforts  in  building  these  two  churches,  unmistakable  evidence  of  a  beautiful  tmst  in  Him 
They  were  projected  im  April,  ground  was  who  suffers  little  chudren  to  come  unto  Him  to 
broken  in  May,  and  now  two  fine  churches,  receive  the  blessing  that  enriches  the  whole  life, 
superior  to  anything  in  any  county  in  Texas  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  she  was  married  to  Dr. 
outside  of  the  county  seats,  are  about  com-  June,  1878,  and  left  the  home 

pleted.  By  his  energy  he  secured  liberal  aid  sunshine  and  joy  to 

,  «  1  »  nu  1  -n  .•  ■  vT  cheer  and  beiiutify  by  Christian  loveliness,  the 

from  the  Board  of  Church  Erection  in  New  ,  .  i,  m 

,  ,  ,  .  ,  new  home  that  waited  to  greet  her.  There  she 

York,  and  a  personal  friend  in  Washington  „ on  the  esteem  and  love  of  all  with  whom  she  be- 
gave  him  $100  towards  the  Gertrude  church,  eamc  a<-quainted,  and  entered  with  great  promise 
which  he  expended  in  roofing  it.  Liberal  of  enlarged  usefulness,  upon  the  domestic,  social, 
support,  both  moral  and  pecuniary,  was  also  and  public  duties  of  her  important  position.  But 
given  in  the  valley,  and  the  result  is  one  that  He  who  comes  to  earth  to  gather  jewels  for  the 
both  pastor  and  pei^ple  may  well  be  proud  of.  Crown  of  His  rejoicing,  wanted  this  beautiful  gem, 
and  that  their  children’s  children  will  re-  and  sent  the  terrible  disease  to  bring  her  home, 
member  with  gratitude  in  the  years  to  come.”  Though  she  knew  from  the  llrst  her  situation  and 

danger,  she  never  murmured  or  allowed  an  impa- 
,  ^«***!^  ...  .  tient  word  to  escape  from  her  lips.  She  was  calm. 

The  Presbytery  of  Omaha  held  its  Fall  meeting  ponseious,  and  trustful  to  the  last  moment.  Just 
Sept.  16th,  with  the  church  of  Ponca,  Dixon  ij^forg  jeft  she  twice  r(‘|>eated  the  words 
county.  There  was  a  full  attendance,  parti c-  •>  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit,”  and  responded  in 
ularly  of  ministers,  some  having  come  over-  a  clear,  distinct  tone,  “Amen  ”  to  the  prayer  of  her 
land  in  private  conveyance — a  journey  of  two,  pastor.  So  slie  fell  asleep.  We  bore  her  to  her 
and  in  some  cases  three,  days.  Rev.  E.  Scho-  enrly  home,  and  laid  her  to  rest  on  the  beautiful 
field  of  Fremont  ivas  the  moderator,  and  El-  The  withered  loaves  of  Autumn  fell  upon 

der  P.  L.  Perrine  of  Omaha  the  temporary  her  casket  as  we  lowered  it  into  the  grave  walled 

-if  f  .1  •  with  flowers,  ns  if  to  remind  us  that  only  through 

clerk.  Besides  the  consideration  of  the  mis-  ,  ^  ......  , 

.  ,  ,  , .  ,  ....  death  do  wo  enter  into  life  everlasting.  W  e  went 

Sion  work,  and  the  usual  routine,  there  were  ^  to  another 

several  features  of  unusual  interest  at  this  “  Her  prayer  is  answered ;  the  Lord  Jesus  has  re¬ 
meeting  :  1st,  The  ordination  of  three  young  ceived  her  spirit.”  C.  T.  H. 

men  to  the  ministry,  namely.  Win.  E.  Kim-  — 

ball,  late  of  Princeton  tleminary ;  Samuel  B.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  tlie  Connecticut 
Neilson,  late  of  Union  (New  York)  Seminary ;  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  following  letter  of  con- 
and  Adam  Patterson,  late  of  the  Manchester  ‘lol«nee  was  adopted  and  sent  to  Dr.  A  M.  Shew : 

...  .  „„  ,  Dear  Friend,  We  desire  to  express  to  you  our 

(England)  City  Mission,  lliese  young  broth-  ,  .  .u  •  .u  i  .  i  .  u  u 

.  deepest  sympathy  in  the  licroavement  which  has 

ten  all  sustained  a  most  cicditable  examina-  suddenly  Ijefallen  you.  In  your  afllietion  we 
tion,  and  were  heartily  welcomed  to  the  dn-  jill  share.  Into  our  homes  this  sorrow  penetrates, 
ties  of  the  Gospel  ministry.  Mr.  Kimball  \  wide  circle  of  friends,  your  own  and  those  of 
has  charge  of  the  mission  Held  of  Madison,  Mrs.  Shew,  feel  the  pain  of  this  unlooked  for  blow. 
Creston,  and  Tracey  Valley ;  Mr.  Neilson  of  It  is  only  when  we  remembbr  who  liath  appointed 
Waterloo  and  Valley;  and  Mr.  Patterson  of  this,  and  reflect  that  our  Heavenly  Father  makes 
the  Ck)ntibret  church,  in  Boone  county.  2d,  mistakes,  eitlier  in  giving  or  in  taking  away. 
The  installation  of  Rev.  Robert  L.  Wheeler  t»»atwe  can  truly  say  “  I  was  dumb,  I  opened  not 

,  r  Au  u  u  4- TY  -KT  wri  niv  luouth  bcciiuse  Tliou  uiust  It.”  Our  hearts  go 

as  pastor  of  the  church  of  Ponca.  Mr.  Whee-  r,.  ,  ,  .  , 

^  ,  1  ,  .  ,  with  vou,  as  you  bear  ba<ik,  with  her  amictctl 

ler  has  been  serving  this  church,  with  the  ad-  „j,,ther,  to  the  home  of  her  childhood, 

joining  church  of  West  Union,  for  the  past  mortal  body  of  one  whose  presence  in  this  in- 
three  years,  and  is  now  invited  with  great  stitution  has  been  as  bright  ns  it  was  brief,  show- 
unanimity  to  assume  the  pastoi’al  charge,  ing  her  us  the  true  wife,  the  devoted  mother,  the 
The  services  were  conducted  in  the  presence  devout  Christian,  the  loving  and  genial  friend,  for 
of  a  large  congregation,  on  Thursday  evening,  whom  we  fondly  hoped  many  years  of  increased 
Rev.WilliamJ.Harsha  preached  the  sermon,  usefulness  and  honor;  and  whom  we  reckon 


Rev.  George  L.  Little  delivered  the  charge  to  “  lost,  but  gone  before.”  Yours  in  sorrow, 
the  pastor,  and  Rev.  W.  J.  Young  the  charge  Samuel  G.  IVillaed, 

to  the  people.  Mr.  Wheeler  has  the  confl- 

dence  of  the  Ponca  people,  and  enters  on  his  ‘  “  ' 

work  with  the  promise  of  much  usefulness. 

A  third  matter  of  interest  was  the  presence  z::r 

and  address  of  Elder  Fleshe,  from  the  church  Notice  from  the  Doar<l  of  Education. — The 
of  Blackbird.  He  is  a  son  of  a  former  chief  churches  are  hereby  reminded  that  the  month  ol 

October  is  aitpointed  by  the  General  Assembly  for 
of  the  Oniahas,  and  read  a  paper  on  the  re-  collections  for  the  Board  of  Education.  Full  and 

liirioiis  condition  of  hi«  nnonie  Ho  was  fol-  Punctual  contributions  are  greatly  needed.  Our 
llgious  conaicion  ol  nis  people,  no  was  lOl-  academic  year  opens  with  a  debt  on  the  treasury  of 

lowed  bj’  Mr.  T.  H.  Tibbies  on  “  The  Indian  $4,500.  Shall  wo  begin  our  payments  by  borrowing 
..  M  i  'It  \  ^  \  ^  AI  more?  Tills  is  not  business  conducted  on  proper 

Question,  and  Presbytery  subsequently  pass-  principles.  Yet  what  shall  we  do  ?  Scores  of  worthy 
ed  a  Minute  in  hearty  aiiproval  of  Mr.  Tib-  Joung  men  would  be  obliged  to  suspend  their  studies 
T  J.  ...  if  we  failed  them  In  our  aid.  Can  the  Church  afford 
bles  efforts  to  secure  to  the  Indians  their  le-  this  ?  n.  \\.  pooK.cor.  secretary. 

gal  rights  as  citizens.  l.  - - 

K  li-r'  %  Ti/jx-  \  ¥  YVanteU— A  Presbyterian  minister  with  the  best  of 

xvferenccs,  dcslros  u  correspondence  with  a  church 
West  Bloomfield. — Rev.  O.  D.  Crawford,  tvho  wishing  a  settled  pastor.  .Address  B.  A.  K.,  offlee  of 

has  been  in  charge  of  this  congregation  the 

past  two  years  and  a  half,  was  released  from  xhe  s.v.,«a  «f  New  York  will  meet  in  the  First 
his  engagement  Sept.  22d,  that  he  might  take  Presbyterian  church  of  Middletown,  Orange  county, 
■  .  .  -  ,.  ,  ,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  21st,  at  2  o’clock  P.  M.,  and  be 

the  supervision  of  the  preaching  and  cduca-  opened  with  a  sermon  by  Ilev.  W.  K.  Ilall  of  the  Pres- 
tional  work  of  the  American  Missionary  As-  North  River.  All  members  expecting  to  nt- 

•'  tend  this  meeting  are  urgently  requested  to  send 
sociation  in  tlie  region  of  Mobile,  Alabama.  their  names  to  Rev.  Charles  Bciiltle,  ehairmau  of  the 
i.nnTi,-«xA  VT  A¥  Committee  of  Arrangements,  at  least  one  week  In  ad- 

1  Aa  i  itA-xscoi-AA..  vaiice,  and  return  cards  of  entertainment  will  be  sent 

ipv-  to  them.  Ruling  elders,  present  as  members  of  the 

The  Ninety-sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  synod,  are  requested  to  report  their  names  to  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  clerks  in  the  place  of  meeting  during  the  hour  pro- 
,  ,  1  J  rnu  1  ,  ceding  the  opening  session,  as  required  by  the  stuiid- 

of  New  York  was  closed  Thursday  week,  mg  rule.  o.  M.  Johnson,  stated  clerk. 

Rishop  Potter,  in  his  brief  annual  address.  The  synod  of  New  Jersey  win  meet  m  the  First 
said  that  in  the  twenty-five  years  of  his  bish-  church,  Trenton,  on  Tuesday.  Oct. ’Mst  at  3  P  M. 

,  J.  B.  DAVIS,  Stated  Clerk, 

opric  he  had  confirmed  70,000  persons  and  „  ,  , ...  .  ..... 

,  .....  The  Synod  of  Western  New  York  will  meet  In 

ordained  nearly  1000  clergymen.  He  thought  the  Brick  church,  Rochester  (Dr.  Shaw’s), ou  Monday, 

that  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  income  of  both  at  7j  p.  m.  ^  ^  (.Hester,  stated  Clerk, 

clergy  and  laity  should  be  devoted  to  charity,  .^he  synod  of  Eric  win  meet  at  Klttannlng,  Pa., 

and  urged  that  liberal  appropriations  should  on  Friday,  Oct.  lOth,  at  2  P.  M.  Elders  designing  to 

l.(>  imdi' to  the  mission.arv  work  of  flip  din  t>c  present  will  report  their  names  to  the  Stated  Clerk 
DC  mauc  lO  me  missionary  WOlk  oi  me  tlio-  for  enrollment,  and  elders  and  ministers  to  Rev.  T. 

cese.  The  main  question  before  the  Conveu-  Uwing,  Kittanniug,  Pa..  for  enuxtaiument,  as  soon 
. .  .  ...  ...  ....  as  convenient.  Persons  desiring  orders  for  tickets  at 

tion  was  in  relation  to  the  diocese  of  Albany,  reduced  tare  on  the  a.  v.  r.  r.,  win  write  to  Rev.  t. 

which  was  set  off  from  the  New  York  diocese  8.  J.  m.  eaton,  stated  cierk. 

a  few  years  ago,  with  Bishop  Doane  at  its  Omaha,  on 

head.  It  has  $40,000  on  hand  for  diocesan  joflN  t.  baird,  stated  clerk, 

purposes,  but  wishes  tliat  sum  doubled,  and  The  Synod  of  Ualtiiuore  will  hold  its  next  stated 

on  the  strength  of  its  former  relation  asks  it  ’  Get.  2i8t, 

e  at  7J  P.  M.  The  usual  railway  commutations  may  be 

of  the  New  York  diocese.  The  question  was  expected.  All  intending  to  be  present  win  please  at 
referred  to  a  committee  to  report  next  year.  noOfy  Rev.  L. 

The  Synod  of  Harrisburg  will  meet  lu  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Presbyterian  church  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  on 
DEATH  OF  REV.  D.  A.  FRAME.  Thursday,  Oct.  23d,  at  71  P.  M. 

...  ...  .......  J.  H.  ROBINSON.  Stated  Clerk. 


Notice  from  the  Board  of  PNlueatioii. — The 


The  Presbytery  of  Milwaukee  will  meet  In  the 
Calvary  Presbyterian  church  of  Milwaukee,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  oct.  7tb,  at  7J  p,  M. 

T.  G.  W.ATSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Michigan  will  meet  In  Battlecreek, 
on  Monday,  Ocl.  13, 1879,  at  7  P.  M.  The  P'orelgu  Mis¬ 
sion  Coufereuco  wni  bt?  on  the  second  day,  and  that 
of  Home  Mtsslons  on  the  third  day. 

W.  8.  Taylor,  stated  cierk. 

The  Synod  of  .Vlhany  will  meet  In  the  Second 
church,  Troy,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  14th,  at  7  P.  M. 

WM.  M.  JOHNSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Kansas  will  meet  at  Sallna,  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  -Jd.  at  7‘  P.  M. 

F.  S.  MCCABE,  Stated  Clerk, 

The  Synod  ol  I’lcvelaixl  will  meet  lu  .Ashtabula, 
Ohio,  on  Friday,  Oct.  17th.  at  7  P.  M. 

T.  V.  MILLIGAN,  Stated  Clerk.  , 

The  Synod  of  Indiana  South  will  meet  In  the 
Presbyterian  church,  Greensburgh,  lud.,  ou  Thurs¬ 
day,  Oct.  16th,  at7J  p.  M. 

H.  .A.  EDSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Minnesota  meets  at  Albert  Lea, 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  9th,  at  71  P.  M. 

CH.ARLlfS  THAYER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  AVisconsin  will  meet  at  Fond  du 
Lae  on  Thursday,  Oct.  9th,  at  7  P.  M.  The  Ministerial 
Convention  will  meet  on  the  same  day  at  10)  A.  M. 

B.  G.  RILEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  «(f  F«»rt  AVaviie  will  meet  at 
Plerceton,  Ind..  ou  Tuesday.  Oct.  14th,  at  7)  P.  M. 

R.  S.  GOODMAN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  .Jersey  City  will  meet  in  the 
Newfoundland  church.  Oak  Ridge,  on  Tuesday,  Oct. 

7, 1879,  at  11  A.  M.  Train  leaves  Jersey  City  011  the  N. 

J.  Midland  railroad  from  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
depot,  at  7.60  A.  M.  Sessional  Records  are  to  be  exam¬ 
ined.  Narratives  to  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Bulkley. 
D.D.,  Rutherford,  not  lator  than  Sept.  ’25th. 

JOHN  P.  HALE,  Staled  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newton  will  holil  Its  stated 
Fall  meeting  In  the  Church  of  Asbury,  on  Tuesday, 
Oct.  7th,  at  2)  o'clock  P.  M. 

E.  C.  CLINE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Preshytery  of  Nassau  will  meet  at  Spring- 
Held,  Long  Island,  on  Monday,  Oct.  6th.  1879,  at  7)  P. 
M.  Sermon  by  the  moderator,  Rov,  H.  C.  Woodruff. 
Records  required.  Narratives  of  State  of  Religion 
sent  ten  days  before,  to  Rov.  A.  A.  E.  Wanderer. 

W.  W.  KNOX,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cairo  will  meet  In  Odin,  Ills., 
Oct.  13,  1879,  at  7)  P.  M.  Persona  paying  full  faro  In 
going,  will  be  returned  at  one-flfth  fare  on  tho  Saint 
Louis  and  Southeastern  railroad,  and  at  one-third 
fare  over  the  Ohio  aud  Mlaslsslpi)!  railroad. 

B.  C.  SWAN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monmouth  will  meet  at 
Manalapan,  on  Tuesday,  Oct  7th,  at  11  A.  M. 

J.  B.  D.AVI8,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Preshytery  of  AVestohester  will  meet  In 
Rye,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Oet.  7th,  at  2)  P.  M.  Records 
of  sessions  are  to  he  examined.  Narratives  should  be 
sent  to  Rev.  Henry  A.  Davenport,  296  State  street, 
Brldgcimrt,  Conn.,  ten  days  before  the  ineetiug. 

E.  F.  MUNDY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Preshytery  «>f  Genesee  A’alley  will  hold 
Its  Fall  meeting  In  Ccntr<’vllle,  ou  Tuesday,  Oct.  7th, 
at  7  P.  M.  JOS.  E.  TINKER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Preshytery  of  Graml  Raiihls  will  hold  Its 
scmi-anuual  meeting  at  Petoskey,  on  Tuesday,  Oet. 
30th,  at  7)  P.  M.  GEO.  RANSOM,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Preshytery  of  AA'ashingtoii  City  will  hold 
Its  Fall  meeting  lu  the  Manassas  church,  ATrginia,  on 
Tuesday,  Oet.  7th,  at  7)  P.  M. 

B.  F.  BITTINGER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Pllizaheth  will  meet  at  West- 
Held,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  7th,  at  11  A.  M.  Bring  records. 

J.  C.  RANKIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Preshytery  of  Coliiiiihiis  will  meet  In  tho 
Presbyterian  church,  Darl)y,  Pickaway  cpuuty,  on 
Tuesday, Oet.  7th,  at  2A  P.  M.  Merabi’ra  will  be  met 
at  Clrclevllle.  AV.M.  E.  MOORE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Preshytery  of  North  River  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  In  the  city  of  Kingston,  on  Mimilay, 
Oct.  6th,  (t  3)  P.  AI.,  aud  he  opened  with  a  sermon  by 
Rev.  Francis  B.  Wheeler.  D.D.,  the  moderabtr. 

FENAVICK  T.AVILLIAMS,  Stated  Clerk,  j 

The  Synod  of  Coliinibiis  will  meet  at  Alt.  A’er- 
non,  Ohio,  on  Frldav,  Oct.  17th,  at  7  P.  M. 

J.  P.  SAFFORD,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newark  will  meet  In  the 
Central  Presbyterian  ehurch,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  7th,  at 
10  A.  AI.  WM.  T.  FINDLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 


FIRST  FALi^orraRiNG.  BrowH  Brothers  &  Co. 

ETI'JI  0  0  59  Wall  street,  Xeiv  York, 

.  tiKllOV  (&  oODS. 


Grand  and  Allen  Streets,  N.  Y. 

'IHOUSANDS  OF  DOZENS  OF 

3-Button  Kid  Gloves 

IN  FALL  AND  PARTI  COLORS, 

25g.  a  Pair. 

WE  LEAVE  CUSTOMERS  TO  JUDGE 
AS  TO  THEIR  tJHEAPNESS. 

FULL  LINES  OF  OUR  REGULAR 

MONOGRAM  GLOVE. 

NEW  FALL)  PLUMS,  DARK  GREENS,  SLATES, 
SHADES.  )  GARNETS,  NAVY  BLUES,  BROWNS. 

2  BltTTONS,  86c.  i  3  BUTTONS,  98c. :  4  BUTTONS, 
$1.’20;  6  BUTTONS,  *1.45. 

IN  EACH  OF  ’OUR  52  DEPARTMENTS 

NP]W  GOODS 


59  Wall  Street,  Xew  York, 

211  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

60  State  Street,  Boston, 

Issue,  against  cash  deposited,  or  satisfactory  guaran¬ 
tee  of  repayment.  Circular  Credits  tor  Travellers,  lu 
dollars  for  use  In  the  United  States  and  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries,  and  In  Founds  Sterling  for  use  In  any  part  of  the 
world. 

These  credits,  bearing  the  signature  of  the  hold 
er,  afford  a  ready  means  of  Identlflcatiou,  and  the 
amounts  for  which  they  are  Issued  can  be  availed  of 
from  time  to  time,  wherever  he  may  be.  In  sums  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  traveller. 

Application  for  credits  may  be  made  to  either  of  the 
above  houses  direct,  or  through  any  respectable  bank 
or  banker  lu  the  country.  • 

THEY  ALSO  ISSUE  COMMERCIAL  CREDI'PS,  HAKE 
CABLE  TRANSFERS  OF  MONEY  BETWEEN  THIS 
COUNTRY  AND  ENGLAND,  AND  DRAW  BILLS  OF 
EXCHANGE  ON  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


PHELPS,  STOKES  &  CO. 

45  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

t!E\KR.\L  mmm(  .wd  foreign  bankers. 

ISSUE  TRAVELLERS’  CREDITS  AND 

CIRCULAR  NOTES 

ON  THE  UNION  BANK  OF  LONDON, 
AVAIL.\BLE  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
Draw  Bills  on  London. 


PROTKSTANT  KPISCOPAL. 


DRESS  SILKS,  P  A  P  P  T?  T  Q 

JOUT  ADVANCE  IN  PRICES— NOTWITHSTAND-  .L  A 


WITHOUT  ADVANCE  IN  PRICES— NOTWITHSTAND¬ 
ING  ALL  THE 

HUE  A\n  CRY. 

flfS  EXAMINE  OUR  BLACK  SILKS  AT  75c.,  85c. 
GROS  GRAIN  AT  95c.— MAGNIFICENT  QUALITIES. 

FINER  GRADES  FROM  LE.ADING  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ERS.  22-INCH  WIDE  NEW  SHADES  GROS  GRAINS, 
$1  PER  YARD. 

RIBBONS— various— RIBBONS  GROS  GRAIN  AND 
SATIN. 

RIBBONS  CHANGEABLE,  RIBBONS  FOR  DRESS 
TRIMMING, 

LOWER  IN  PRICES 

FOR  QUALITY  THAN  FOR  MANY  YEARS. 

MILLINERY  SATINS  IN  EVERY  IM.AGIN.ABLE 
SHAPE.  BLACK  SATINS  AT  65c.— A  SPECIALTY. 


SIL.K  \  KI^VKTS. 

BLACK  AND  COLORS,  $1  PER  YARD  UP. 
MANTILLA  VELVETS,  BROCADED  AND  STRIPED 
VELVETS, 

VARIOUS  PATTERNS:  ALSO  DAMAasE  VELVETS 
FOR  DRESS  PURPOSES. 

TRinNEh  liOl'ET  ROOM. 

NOVELTIES 

BOTH  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC. 

rti’Two  deliveries  dally  from  our  workrooms. 


WE  HAVE  NOW  OPEN  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

NOVELTIES 

MANUFACIURED  BY  OURSELVES 

Expressly  for  our  Retail  Trade, 

CONSISTING  OF 

AXMINSTKKS,  MDQUETTKS,  WILTONS, 
VELVETS,  BRUSSELS,  TAUESTRYS, 

THREE-PLYS,  .4ND  INGRAINS, 
of  a  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

INCLUDING  MANY  EXCLUSIVE  DESIGNS, 
which  we  are  offering  at 

VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

WE  ALSO  OFFER  A  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TURKISH,  SMYRNA,  AND  EAST  INDIA 
RUGS  AND  MATS, 

IN  NEW  AND  CHOICE  DESIGNS  OF  OUR  OWN 
IMPORTATION. 

ALSO, 

OIL-CLOTHS,  LINOLEUM,  LIGNUM,  &c., 
AT  LOW  RATES. 


liveries  daily  from  our  workrooms.  |  A  | 

FFIT  HAK  J'  ^  UOBSON, 

I  LIb  I  lltl  I  VI  CARPET  MANUFACTURERS  AND  RETAILERS, 


DEATH  OK  REV.  D.  A,  FRAME.  Thursday,  Oct.  23d,  at  71  P.  M. 

m  J  Au  #  T»  T\  •  1  *  J.  H.  ROBINSON,  stated  Clerk. 

The  death  of  Rev.  David  A.  Frame  occur- 

_ ,  iir  J  J  #11.  I  A  i  •  The  Synod  of  Central  New  York  will  meet  In 

red  ou  Wednesday  of  last  week,  at  his  resi-  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Biughaiutoii,  on 
dence  in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  in  tho  seventy-fifth  Tuesday,  Oct.  2l8t,  at  7  P.  M.  a  tVoman’s  Missionary 

...  meeting  will  be  held  In  the  parlors  of  the  church, 

j’eer  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  Bloomfield  oct.  ’22d.  The  woman’s  societies  of  the  churches  of 

in  1805,  of  parents  who  were  of  the  best  Pres-  ^  gend  de'iS^s'i* 

byterian  stock  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  E.  N.  manley,  stated  cierk. 

soon  after  their  marriage  came  to  this  coun-  The  Synod  «>f  Geneva  win  meet  in  Bath,  n.  y., 
try.  Becoming  a  church  member  in  the  same  {Sd'^Sonary  m“K  wni  be  heW  o^WednesS^; 
denomination,  after  he  had  learned  the  trade  at  10  a.  m.  The  Bath  people  win  entertain 

,  ,  1T1-  i.  ^  t  dinner  and  tea  all  Indies  who  attend  the  Wednes- 

Of  a  carpenter,  David  entered  Princeton  Ckll-  day  meeting.  Five  delegates  from  each  Ladies  Pres- 

lege,  which  he  left  in  1832  with  a  brilliant  th^aSs  ^sfuod"^"* 

reputation  as  a  speaker,  and  commenced  his  J.  wilford  jacks,  stated  cierk. 

theological  studies  In  Auburn  Seminary,  New  The  Syuud  of  Illinois  south  win  meet  in  Pana, 
York.  H.  sutaoqueully  |.ro.cl,ed  In  Bing-  “SI’S* )i,'6?;nn.„dCI.,k. 

hnniton  In  thin  Stnto.  In  Conneotlcut,  and  in  cincinn.tl  .ill  commence  It  next 

Morris  county,  N.  J. ;  but  impaired  health  meeting  at  Lebanon,  Oct.  21,  at  7j  o’clock  p.  m.,  and 
..  .  ..  •  I  .  •  1  be  ojiened  with  a  sermon  by  the  moderator.  Rev.  H. 

preventing  him  from  continuous  ministerial  a.  Ketcham.  Wednesday  and  Thursday  will  be  de¬ 
labor  he  took  chartre  In  1841  of  the  Bloom-  voted  to  “  Seml-Cemennlal  Memorial  Services."  The 
lauor,  lie  took  enarge  m  01  me  x.iuom  narratives  are  to  be  forwarded  to  Rev.  W.  J.  MeSurely, 

field  Academy,  succeeding  as  principal  the  Hillsboro,  Ohio,  two  weeks  before  the  time  of  meet- 
late  William  K.  McDonald,  Esq.,  of  Newark.  J.  CHESTER,  stated  Clerk. 

In  1845  he  removed  to  his  late  residence  in  on^Thu?^'aT!oct.  9."m9rat  7"  p!  m! 

Montclair,  where  for  many  years  he  carried  H.  M.  maccbacken,  stated  Clerk. 

on  with  eminent  success  the  Ashland  Hall  - - 

School.  He  was  much  beloved  by  his  pupils,  « mS'*"  p^e^bytl^rirn ‘cfS^h.VmS? 

in  whose  studies  while  under  his  charge,  and  bam,  N.  H.,  on  Tuesday  Oct.  i4th,  at  3  p.  m.  ses- 
,  .  ,  ®  ’  slonal  records  will  be  called  for. 

in  wnose  after-lives,  ho  ever  felt  the  sincerest  . 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  in  the 
concern.  Lecture-room  of  the  Scotch  church  (West  14th  street), 

Mr.  Frame  will  be  remembered  by  all  who  iS'*prescn^^for  reViet^  **  Sessional  records 
ever  heard  him  in  the  pulpit  as  a  preacher  of  8.  D.  Alexander,  stated  cierk. 

singular  and  thrilling  eloquence.  He  was  a  The  Presbytery  of  Chester  will  hold  its  next 

writer  of  hioh  oveollAnoo  phmuto  and  aimnla  meeting  at  Kennett  Square,  on  Tuesday,  Oct. 

writer  01  nigu  excellence,  cnaste  ana  simple  1,  ^  james  roherts,  stated  cierk. 

In  diction,  and  a  vivid  thinker.  His  impas-  ^he  Presbytery  of  Alton  will  meet  in  Hillsboro 

sioned  delivery  gave  his  sermons  the  utmost  ou  Tuesday,  oct.  11th,  at  10  a.  m. 

effect,  and  left  an  impression  not  easily  lost.  stated  aerk. 

In  later  years  increasimf  deafness  shut  him  Presbytery  of  Northumberland  win  hold 

^  ^  .  1*®  “0*4  stated  meeting  at  Orangeville,  on  Tuesday, 

off  to  a  great  extent  from  the  social  inter-  oct.  7tb,  at  3  p.  m.  Delegates  via  catawissa  r.  k. 

course  which  he  loved  and  whieb  bia  oenial  ^Hl  arrive  at  Rupert  at  11 : 45  A.  M.,  and  via  L.  k  B. 
course  wnicn  ne  lovea,  ana  wnicn  nis  geniai  jj  ^  Bioomsburg  at  la  M.,  from  which  points  car- 

nature,  literary  culture,  and  conversational  riages  win  be  provided.  The  Ladles  Presbyteriai 
g...  J  L,  ,  I  .1  Missionary  Society  will  hold  Its  annual  meeting  at  4 

powers  fitted  him  conspicuously  to  adorn,  p.  m.,  same  day  ahd  place.  NoUce  of  intended  1 
He  left  but  one  child  surviving  him — a  mar-  *“ce  should  be  sent  to  Bev.c.  R.  Canfleid,  Orange- 
,  ,  ,  vllle,  one  week  before  the  time  of  meeting, 

ried  daughter.  L.  L.  hauguawout,  stated  clerk.  I 


TUEPAPEliS  OF  M0S7  IXFLUESl’E,  AND 
//.117JG  THE  LAhGPJET  ClliVULATION  IN 
THE  VAIUOVS  EVANGELICAL  DENO.Ml- 
NATTt^H,  V.rrTE  IN  COMMENDING  THE 
PUBLICATIONS  OF  D.  LOTHIiOP  d-  CO. 
Emiueut  among  them  are 

PANSY’S  WORKS,  32  vols. 

ELLA  FARMAN’S  WORKS,  i)  vols. 

JULIA  A.  E.\STMAN  S  WORKS,  6  vols. 

MRS.  A.  E.  PORTER  S  WORKS,  5  vols. 

By  Author  of  ANDY  LUTTRELL,  6  vols. 

REV.  N.  AD.4MS’  WORKS,  12  vols. 

The  $10(10  Prize  Series,  16  vols. 

The  $500  Prize  Scries,  21  vols. 

Atid  Lothrop’s  .'ielect  .'iundag  .School  Libraries  Sos.  1  to  7, 

‘274rofs.,  at  Reduced  J'rices. 

100  Choice  \(w  S.  S.  and  Holiday  boohs]  ust  ready.  Cata¬ 
logues  free.  .Send for  one. 

D.  LOTHIIOI*  &  CO.,  HOSTO>, 

PUBLISHERS. 

“Ao  reUgioui  works  of  the  present  season  are  likely  to  be 
more  popular  than  Canon  Farrar's  *  Life  and  HorAs  of  fit, 
Paul,'  and  J*hilUps  Brooks's  *  The  Influence  of  Jesus'" — The 
Christian  Union, 

The  iDllufiite  of  Jesus. 

By  the  Rev.  PHILLIPS  BRIIOkS,  D.I). 

Fifth  Thousand.  lOnio,  274  pages .  $1.25 

“  These  pages  speak  from  man  to  man ;  honest,  in¬ 
dividual,  and  sympathetic.  It  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  mostof  our  readers  will  peruse  this  volume  them¬ 
selves,  If  they  have  any  Interest  In  fresh,  applicable 
thought  on  deathless  subjects.’’— Boston  Transcript. 

“  The  ringing  key-note  Is  tho  Fatherhood  of  God  to 
all  mankind,  the  favorite  idea  of  this  distinguished 
preacher,  and  one  which  he  here  developes  with  all 
his  characteristic  energy,  eloquence,  and  hopeful¬ 
ness.’’— The  Literary  World. 

“  The  Lectures  belong  to  no  sect  and  no  Church,  but 
are  good  tor  every  man  and  woman  who  wants  to 
make  life  better  and  braver,  and  to  feel  sure  that  God 
Is  a  Father  in  heaven.’’— Boston  Advertiser. 

The  Life  anil  Work  of  8t.  Paul. 

By  the  Rev.  FREBERKK  VV.  F.4RR.4R,  l).B. 

Author  of  “  The  Life  of  Christ,”  etc.  2  vols.,  8vo, 

1,380  pages,  with  4  maps . $6 

The  first  edition  was  exhausted  in  the  first  week ;  the.  second 
utill  be  ready  October  6th. 

“  The  same  extensive  range  of  reading,  the  same 
eloquent  and  picturesque  style  which  made  bis  for¬ 
mer  work  so  popular,  are  conspicuous  In  these  vol¬ 
umes,  and  will  no  doubt  insure  for  them  a  similar 
acceptance.  In  one  remarkable  feature  Dr.  Farrar’s 
Is  unlike  all  previous  lives  of  St  Paul.  Into  the  body 
of  bis  biography  he  has  woven.  In  chronological  or¬ 
der,  the  history  of  the  Epistles,  the  circumstances  of 
their  comiKTsItlon,  and  a  critical  exposition  of  their 
meaning,  in  this  way  be  offers  a  detinite  and  intelli¬ 
gible  account  of  the  Apostle’s  teaching,  of  the  contro¬ 
versies  he  had  to  meet,  of  the  Inmost  heart  of  his 
theology  in  all  its  phases.’’- London  Bookseller. 

For  sale  at  tho  bookstores,  or  sent  by  mall,  postage 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

E.  r.  DUTTON  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

713  Broadway . New  York. 


FIRST  YEARS 

SONG-L  AND 


Day  Schools  and  Juvenile  Glasses. 

By  GEORGE  P.  ROOT. 

A  well-ordered,  interesting  aud  carefully  graded 
course  of  elementary  lessons,  and  a  generous  supply 
of  good  attractive 

^1114 11^  “  Recitation. 

WI1 W  “  Special  Occasions. 

IN  EVERY  DEPARTMENT 


FRENCH  FUR  FELT,  LEADING  SHAPES,  .51)0.,  7.5c., 
$1,  UP. 

WOOL  FELTS,  ’25c.,  38c.,  50c. 

BLACK  CANTON  DERBYS,  19c.,  ’25c. 

OSTRICH  TIPS  FROM  25c.  BUNCH  OF  3  TO  FINEST. 
OSTRICH  PLUMES  FROM  20c.,  ■25c.,  50c.,  75c.,  $1,  UP 
ro  FINEST. 

REAL  OSTRICH  POMPONS  5c.  EAC!H  UP. 

BLACK  HACKLE  BREASTS  15c.  EACH  UP. 


Ladies’  and  Children's  Suits. 

WALKING  COSTUMES,  NEW,  $9,  $10.50,  $12.50,  $14.50, 
TO  $’25. 

WRAPS,  MANTLES,  LADIES’  ULSTERS,  SILK  COS¬ 
TUMES, 

BOTH  NOVEL  AND  CHEAP. 

HUNDREDS  OF  GOSSAMER  CLOAKS,  $1.95;  SPECIAL 
OFFERING. 

ALSO,  600  DOZ.  FINE  CLOTH  DRESSES  FOR  LADIES. 
TRIM5IED  BRAID,  $1.48  EACH. 

EDW’D  RIDlTy  &  SONS, 

309,  311,  aiid  311  1-2  Grand  St. 

ROBERT  CARTER  &  BROTHERS’ 

XEW  BOOKS. 


The  Blue  Flag.  By  Anna  Warner . $1  25 

White  Fields  of  Prance.  Bonar .  I  ’25 

The  Brook  Besor.  Bonar .  50 

Gray’s  Plegy.  Pocket  edition.  32  Ulus .  50 

D’Aiihigne’s  History  of  the  Reforiiiatioii 
in  the  Time  of  Calvin.  8  vols.  Brown 

cloth.  In  a  box.  Reduced  from  $16  to -  8  00 

D’Auhigne’s  History  of  the  Kef.irination 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Uniform 
with  the  above.  5  vols.  Brown  cloth.  In 

a  box .  4  50 

six  Days  of  Creation.  Lewis .  1  50 

Dr.  RIcCosh’s  Works.  5  vols.,  8vo.  Brown 

cloth.  In  a  box.  Reduced  to .  10  00 

Palms  of  Klim.  By  Dr.  Macduff .  1  50 

My  Desire.  By  the  author  of  the  “  Wide,  Wide 

World.”  Fourth  edition .  175 

Tessa  AVadsworth’s  Discipline,  Drlukwater.  1  .50 

The  Wicket  Gate.  By  Rev.  Vi.  W.  Newton -  1  25 

Saved  at  Sea.  By  the  author  ol  “Christie’s 

Old  Organ.” .  50 

Mamma's  Bible  Stories  and  Sequel.  New 

edition.  Each .  76 


40  and  42  West  14th  St..  N.  Y., 

Near  Sixth  Avenue  Klevated  K.  K.  Station. 

JOHN  VAN  GAASBEEK,  MANAGER. 

Schools  and  Colleges. 

I  ■  '  “■ 

Hadenioiselle  de  Janon, 

Sneemor  and  foriiifr  Partner  of  the  late  Miss  Haines 

Respectfully  Informs  her  friends  and  the  publig-lha^ 
she  will  re-open  her  Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladies  and  Children,  at  No.  10  Graaiercy  Park 
on  Thursday,  Sept.  25. 

Boys’  Class  and  Kindergarten,  Oct.  1. 

Mademoiselle  de  Janon  will  bo  assisted  by  the  same 
corps  of  teachers  who  have  contributed  to  give  the 
.schot)l  Its  efflclency  and  value,  and  she  earnestly  so¬ 
licits  the  continuance  of  the  patronage  so  generously 
bestowed  lu  past  years. 

THE  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

[FOUNDED  A.  D.  1820.] 

Nos.  3  and  4  Past  Sixtieth  St.,  Central  Park, 
(Late  79  West  52d  street,) 

Rev.  HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

An  English  and  Classical  Day  School  for  Boys,  with 
Primary  Department.  The  sixtieth  school  year  begins 
Sept.  15,  1879.  Circulars  sent  ou  application. 


OSSINING  INSTITUTE 

Aucient  and  Modern  Languages,  Painting,  Music,  and 
the  Sciences,  with  Laboratory  and  Apparatus. 

Rev.  C.  D.  RICE,  Principal. 

rpHK  MISSKS  GRAHAM  (successors  to  tbo  Miss- 
X  es  Green)  will  reopen  their  ENGLISH  and  FRENCH 
BOARDING  and  DAY  SCHOOL  for  YOUNG  LADIES 
on  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30,  at  No.  1  Fifth  avenue. 
This  school,  established  in  1816,  continues  tho  careful 
training  and  thorough  instruction  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  for  which  it  has  hitherto  been  so  favorably 
known. 


530  BROADAVAY,  NEAV  YORK. 


MISS  S.  D.  DOREMUS  ’^SC  HtToL^PO  R*  ’’ 

YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN  October 
2d,  at  47  E.  21st  Street.  She  will  also  receive 
into  her  family  a  limited  number  of  pupils. 

ELMIRA  FEMALElOLLEGEr 

Under  Care  of  the  Synod  of  Geneva. 

This  is  In  all  respects  a  College  of  the  llrst  rank  for 
the  higher  education  of  women.  All  Its  accommoda¬ 
tions  aud  appliances  are  superior,  and  it  has  sufficient 
endowment  to  afford  the  best  advantages  at  very  mod¬ 
erate  expense.  Next  session  opens  Sept.  10th.  Send 
for  a  catalogue  to  Miss  A.  M.  BRONSON,  Secretary,  or 
address  Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  President. 

RYE  SEMINARY, 

RYE,  N.  Y.  A  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES.  For 


particulars,  address 


Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE. 


Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson’s  ^ 

LA.  ST  lYOOlC. 

The  Workman. 

HIS  TRUE  FRIENDS  and  his  FALSE  FRIENDS,  gri' 

this 

An  able  and  complete  work  upon  Socialism,  ^tat 
Communism,  Capital,  Labor,  Employers,  and 
Employed.  Price,  $1. 

JEST  THE  BOOK  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

Pert 

American  Tract  Society, 

150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  ;  23  Prauklin  St., 
Boston;  1512  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia;  75  — 
State  St.,  Rochester  ;  50  Madison  St.,  ChieaKo  ; 

San  Francisco. 

S  GENERAL  GRANT^  = 

A  compJeto  and  brilliant  history  of  . 

fhe  iror/(<‘’~al80  his  entire  mi/Hary  and  ciri7far^«r— 
bythePrinceof  descriptiveauthor^jlloii.  J.T.  c'iii 

Headley.  millioi^em/feuanlthtsboftk  (outfit/.  8ept 

AGENTS  WANTED  « 

Send  for  eircular$andttrni»,  HcBBAiiDliROK.,Phila(lp. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY,  i 


A  LADY,  highly  qualified,  and  very  successful, 
would  like  to  Instruct  the  children  of  a  family, 
or  to  take  charge  of  a  school.  Address 

H.  R.  N.,  Box  453,  P.  O  ,  Orange,  N.  J. 


Education  for  Freedmen. 

LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY, 

CHESTER  COUNTY,  PA. 

This  Institution  is  no  longer  an  ox|)erlment.  Ite 
graduates  are  already  tilling  important  positions  in 
this  country  and  In  Africa.  They  are  welcomed  by 
the  guard  Ians  of  public  instruction  lu  all  the  Southern 
States.  Dr.  McCosh  says :  “  Lincoln  University  has 
many  and  iKiwerful  claims  on  the  Christian  public.” 
Geo.  H.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia,  says  :  “  It  only  needs 
to  be  known,  to  command  public  confidence,  and  se¬ 
cure  an  adequate  support.”  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Dodge  of 
N.  Y.  says:  “  It  would  bo  well  If  our  men  of  wealth 
could  realize  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  PRINCETON 
FOR  COLORED  MEN  IN  LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY.” 
Persons  desiring  to  aid  this  Institution  by  Immediate 
gifts  or  legacies,  may  address 

Rev.  .1.  CHESTER,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  O.;  or. 
Rev.  ED.  WEBB,  Financial  Sticretary, 

Oxford,  Chester  county.  Pa. 


“  First  Son‘’'-Luil(l  ’’  The  current 'Number  of  this  i)opular  family  pajier 

’■  ®  contains 

Is  far  in  advance  of  any  of  Its  predecossors,  and  out- 

“Tte  EyaiigeM  Alliance  at  Basle," 

SONG  LAND’*  befure  you  select  a  book  for  o 

the  Pall  and  Winter  Session.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  F.  Hubst,  with  Five  Portraits ; 

Price  50  cents,  by  mall ;  $5  per  dozen,  by  express. 

8i>eclmen  pages  now  ready,  aud  sent  free  on  appll-  Portrait  and  Sketch  of  the  late 

cation.  _ 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO.,  Rev.  Dr.  JOSEPH  P.  THOMPSON; 

66  WEST  FodBTH  St.  I  805  BBOADWAT, 

Cincinnati.  New  York.  And  many  other  Pictorial  and  Literary  Attractions. 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE. 

Theological,  Collegiate,  and  Preparatory  Depart¬ 
ments.  Elective  studies.  Admits  both  sexes.  No  saloon 
tempUitions.  Best  of  religious  influeiiees.  Thorough 
aud  cheap.  Tuition,  incidentals,  and  library  fees  only 
$.30  a  year.  Over  1000  students.  Fall  Term  begins 
Sept.  3 :  Winter  Term,  Dec.  3.  For  Circulars,  address 
J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Sec.,  Oberlln,  Ohio, 

OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OP  MUSIU, 

Under  tho  College  management.  First-class  teacht^s 
Expenses  low.  Class  Instruction  or  private  lessons 
preferred.  As  a  homo  for  students.  Oberlln  Is  uns’ur- 
religious  and  mtellectua  I 

advantages.  Address  Prof.  F  B.  RICE. 

THE  FIRE  ON  THE  HEARTH. 

The  mann^turers  of  this  celebrated 

are  riavino.  FIRE  FURNACE 

P  ylng  wpeclal  attention  to  the  warming  and  renti 

snrvo-iJ**”®"  *4®'*  lecture  rooms. 

^®“4batlon  and  uniform  temperature 

ffuardfUeeu. 

®<iually  well,  hard  or  soft  coal,  or  wood, 
vorresiwndence  with  school  boards  are  invited. 
OPEN  STOVE  VENTILATING  CO., 

78  Beekinan  St.,  Now  York. 


THE  NEW-YORK  ETANGELIST  : 


THIRSHAY,  OCTOBER  2,  1879. 


OUR  CLEVELASO  LETTER. 

By  Anton  Smyth,  D.D. 

CleTeland,  Sept.  23, 1879. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  In  my  letter  of  three  weeks 
ago,  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  forth¬ 
coming  visit  of  Mr.  Moody  to  this  city  was 
unfortunately  timed,  and  that  the  condition 
of  things  did  not  give  promise  of  the  best  re¬ 
suit  of  his  labors  here.  These  apprehensions 
stili  remain  to  a  considerabie  extent,  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  appearances  at  pres¬ 
ent  are  far  more  hopeful  and  cheering  than 
they  were  at  the  date  of  my  letter.  On  the 

turn  of  the  pastors,  measures  were  prompt- 

and  vigorously  set  on  foot  in  the  waj'  of 
preparing  for  the  meetings  to  be  held  during 
the  month  of  October.  Appropriate  commit¬ 
tees  have  been  appointed ;  extra  meetings  for 
prayer  are  held,  and  other  measures  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  hope  of  a  true  revival 
of  the  work  of  the  Lord,  is  prevalent  in  our 
churches. 

A  most  encouraging  feature  is  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  Christian  denominations  move  in 
perfect  harmony  to  the  work  which  is  before 
them.  To  this  rule,  however,  the  Roman 
Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  the  Episcopalians 
are,  as  usual  in  such  matters,  exceptions. 
Their  more  exclusive  sectarianism  prevents 
their  coSperating  with  the  more  evangelic 
churches.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  but  since 
they  prefer  to  walk  through  lonely  paths,  let 
us  pray  that  the  blessings  of  God  may  accom¬ 
pany  them. 

The  preaching  throughout  the  city  last  Sab¬ 
bath,  had  almost  exclusive  reference  to  the 
needed  preparation  for  the  work  which  lies  in 
our  immediate  future.  The  themes  of  ser¬ 
mons  were  found  in  such  texts  as  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “  First  cast  the  beam  out  of  thine  own 
eye.”  “Prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make 
his  paths  straight.”  “Lord,  what  wilt  thou 
have  me  to  do  ?  ”  “  Quicken  me  according  to 
thy  word.”  “They  that  have  turned  the 
world  upside  down,  have  come  hither  also.” 

Let  me  ask  all  Christians,  everywhere,  to 
remember  Cleveland  in  their  prayers.  Let 
them  pray  that  God  will  visit  our  city,  and 
that  His  work  may  here  prosper.  Thousands 
on  thousands  of  precious  souls  are  here  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  broad  way  which  leads  to  death 
eternal.  Skepticism  and  general  ungodliness 
are  rife.  We  have  many  men  of  high  influ¬ 
ence  in  our  city,  who  have  lived  through  or¬ 
dinary  revivals  of  religion  without  conver¬ 
sion,  and  who  are,  of  course,  every  day  going 
farther  and  farther  from  all  hope  of  salvation. 
Would  that  they  might  be  made  the  special 
subjects  of  prayer. 

Rev.  Dr.  Twitchell,  pastor  of  the  Euclid- 
avenue  Congregational  church,  a  few  weeks 
since  received  a  loud  call  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  First  Congregational  church  in  Kansas 
City.  After  due  consideration  he  has  declin¬ 
ed  the  call,  from  the  belief  that  duty  demands 
that  he  should  remain  with  his  present  charge. 
This  decision  gives  great  satisfaction,  not 
only  to  his  own  congregation,  but  to  ail  Chris¬ 
tian  people  throughout  the  city.  Such  is  his 
ability  in  the  ministry,  his  consecration  to 
the  work  that  God  has  committed  to  him, 
his  gentlemanly  manners,  and  his  general 
large-beartedness,  that  we  cannot  willingly 
spare  him  from  bis  present  field  of  labor,  in 
which  he  has  achieved  eminent  success. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Merrill,  late  of  Biddeford, 
Me.,  was  a  few  days  since  installed  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  in  Painesville. 

The  reconstructed  Presbyterian  church  in 
Kinsman,  Trumbull  county,  is  to  receive  its 
dedication  on  the  15th  of  October.  Rev.  Car- 
roll  Cutler,  D.D.,  of  Western  Reserve  College, 
will  preach  the  dedicatory  sermon. 

In  my  last  letter  to  The  Evangelist,  I 
spoke  of  Little  Mountain  in  a  way  to  which, 
I  understand,  some  have  taken  exception ; 
hence  I  conclude  that  my  language  and  in¬ 
tention  were  misunderstood.  My  meaning 
was  this :  For  ladies  with  small  children,  and 
for  any  people  with  quiet,  inactive  habits. 
Little  Mountain  is  a  healthful  and  agreeable 
Summer  resort ;  but  it  is  not  quite  the  place 
to  meet  the  demands,  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  of  gentlemen  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  activity  and  exciting  engagements. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  “  C.  C. 
C.” — which,  being  interpreted,  means  the 
Cleveland  Congregational  Club — was  held  last 
evening  at  the  Forest  City  House,  and  was  an 
occasion  of  much  interest.  The  principal 
subject  for  consideration  was  the  following : 
“  What  Political  and  Moral  Issues,  to  be  De¬ 
cided  at  the  Polls,  are  now  before  the  Coun¬ 
try  ?  ”  A  very  able  paper  upon  the  subject 
was  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Monroe  of  Akron, 
and  an  interesting  discussion  followed.  By 
the  grace  of  the  Club,  my  presence  was  per¬ 
mitted,  and  for  which  I  am  truly  thankful, 
having  been  greatly  interested  and  instructed 
by  what  I  heard. 


THE  VETO  POWER. 

In  the  General  Assembly  of  1878,  a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed  on  a  certain  subject ;  but, 
owing  to  one  of  those  accidents  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  common  fame,  will  happen  in  the 
best  of  regulated  families,  it  never  found  its 
way  into  the  printed  Minutes  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  In  the  same  Assembly  the  following 
was  also  passed,  viz:  “That  the  Stated 
Clerks  of  Synods  and  Presbyteries  be  directed 
to  insert  in  their  statistical  reports  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  the  aggregate  numbers  of  the 
ruling  elders,  and  also  of  the  deacons  In  the 
churches  severally  within  their  bounds.”  This 
had  oome  before  the  Assembly  as  an  overture 
unanimously  passed  by  a  large  Presbytery. 
Having  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Church  Polity,  it  was,  we  believe  unanimou.s- 
ly,  recommended  for  adoption.  It  was  adopt¬ 
ed  unanimously  by  the  .Assembly.  It  is  print¬ 
ed  in  the  Minutes.  But  there,  just  at  the 
point  where  the  object  aimed  at  in  the  over¬ 
ture  was  to  be  reached,  the  matter  stops ! 
We  imitate  the  Irishman  who  having  made  a 
long  run  to  gain  momentum  for.  a  leap  over  a 
fence,  sat  down  to  rest  before  taking  the  leap. 

The  reports  on  this  subject  nowhere  appear 
in  the  statistical  tables.  The  obvious  object 
of  the  measure  was  to  exhibit  in  those  tables 
the  number  of  ruling  elders  and  of  deacons 
respectively  in  our  Church.  Of  the  former 
there  must  be  from  fifteen  thousand  to  tTfen- 
ty  thousand,  and  there  should  be  half  as  many 
deacons.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  interest 
to  know  the  number  of  these  office-bearers. 
The  Assembly  ordered  that  the  numbers  be 
given.  But  some  one  seems  to  have  vetoed 
the  order. 


In  the  Minutes  of  the  Southern  General  As¬ 
sembly  there  is  a  column  not  only  for  the 
ministers  but  one  for  the  ciders  and  one  for 
the  deacons.  Then,  at  the  close,  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  summary,  the  whole  number  of  each  is 
given.  Is  it  impossible  for  us  to  obtain  the 
like  Information  from  our  Minutes  ? 

iNQtriREB. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH  ANNIVER- 
SABT. 

The  Presbyterian  church  of  Goodwill,  near 
Montgomery,  in  Orange  county,  was  the  scone 
of  services  of  rare  interest  on  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing,  Sept.  16th.  It  was  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  that 
church,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  ex¬ 
isting  records,  which  make  it  next  in  ago  to 
that  of  G.)shen,  the  oldest  church  west  of  the 
Hudson.  In  obedience  to  the  inspired  direc¬ 
tion  “To  remember  the  daj’S  of  old,  consider 
the  days  of  many  generations,”  it  was  resolv¬ 
ed  by  the  members  and  oflioers  of  this  church 
to  observe  the  season  by  some  appropriate 
service  and  a  general  reunion  of  the  congre¬ 
gation. 

The  invitation  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hudson 
to  meet  in  the  church,  given  before  the  anni¬ 
versary  was  thought  of,  proved  a  providential 
circumstance,  bringing  together  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  body  under  whose  care  the  church  of 
Goodwill  has  been  ever  since  the  erection  of 
the  Presbyter}'  in  1795,  and  made  the  members 
of  it  the  privileged  guests  and  honored  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  pleasures  of  the  occasion. 
The  pulpit  of  the  church  was  elegantly  deco¬ 
rated  with  flowers,  enhancing  an  auditorium 
already  very  neat  and  tasteful.  Its  choice 
texts  making  the  cornice,  are  not  merely  a 
beautiful  addition.to  its  decorations,  but  em¬ 
inently  suggestive,  especially  the  text  “  The 
good  will  of  Him  that  dwelt  in  the  bush.” 

The  present  edifice  stands  where  the  old 
one  did,  and  was  remodelled  from  it  daring 
the  Memorial  year.  It  occupies  a  spacious 
lawn,  which  became  the  property  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  in  1741.  The  building,  however, 
from  which  the  present  was  remodelled,  was 
not  erected  till  1765.  The  old  had  its  pulpit 
high  up  on  one  side,  with  galleries  and  spire, 
and  having  served  its  day,  was  transformed 
into  the  beautiful  structure  of  to-d.ay. 

The  parsonage  farm  is  near  by,  and  was 
deeded  to  the  trustees  in  1766.  On  it  stands 
a  neat  and  commodious  parsonage,  where  the 
present  pastor,  the  Rev.  James  M.  Dickson, 
and  his  family  gracefully  preside.  Here  the 
Presbytery  and  their  friends  wore  all  munifi¬ 
cently  entertained  by  the  ladies  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  during  the  sessions  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery. 

The  evening  was  cool  and  pleasant,  bringing 
together  a  large  concourse  from  the  whole 
region  round  about.  It  was  a  grand  home 
bringing.  The  church  has  been  the  mother 
of  churches,  for  no  less  than  four  colonies 
have  gone  forth,  all  of  which,  whatever  their 
ecclesiastical  connection,  to-day  recognize 
her  maternity,  and  came  to  do  her  homage, 
forgetting  the  painful  circumstances  under 
which  their  fathers  went  out  of  the  old  home¬ 
stead.  Many  of  her  own  loyal  children,  too, 
came  from  afar  to  greet  her  in  her  venerable 
age,  or  sent  her  some  token  of  respect  and 
remembrance. 

The  two  memorial  poems  wore  composed, 
one  by  a  daughter  of  the  church,  the  other  by 
a  son. 

The  son  of  a  former  pastor.  Rev.  William 
James  Blain  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  reported 
by  letter.  The  Rev.  James  Robert  Graham 
(son  of  one  of  the  late  elders,  was  present  in 
person,)  and  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Maclise  of  St. 
Johns,  N.  B.,  a  former  pastor,  made  ad¬ 
dresses. 

The  portraits  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  King  and 
his  wife  were  placed  on  either  side  of  the 
pulpit.  They  were  a  noble-looking  couple, 
and  seemed  to  bo  present  in  spirit  among  the 
children  of  the  flock  over  which  the  former 
was  pastor  for  some  forty  years.  A  mural 
tablet  in  memory  of  him  and  of  his  wife,  and 
another  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Blair, 
another  of  its  pastors,  graeo  the  wall  on  ei¬ 
ther  side.  A  likeness  of  Robert  W.  Condlt, 
D.D.,  also  a  pastor  for  some  ten  years,  was 
shown,  and  a  book,  the  property  of  its  first 
pastor.  Rev.  Joseph  Houston.  It  was  a  time 
for  the  gathering  of  reminiscences  and  reviv¬ 
ing  the  sacred  memories  of  the  past.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  exercises  the  modera¬ 
tor  of  Presbytery,  the  Rev.  Chatles  Beattie, 
presided,  but  he  afterwards  vacated  the  place 
to  the  pastor  of  the  church.  The  opening 
prayer  was  offered  by  the  venerable  William 
D.  Snodgrass,  D.D.,  a  pastor  whoso  bow  still 
abides  in  strength,  although  ho  has  seen 
more  than  four-score  winters,  and  has  been 
nearly  thirty  years  in  his  present  charge. 

Then  the  following  hymn  of  thanks,  com¬ 
posed  by  Miss  Mabel  G.  Osgood,  a  member  of 
this  church,  was  sung : 

“1  will  give  Thee  thanks  in  the  grecU  congrega¬ 
tion:  I  will  praise  Thee  among  much  people.”— 
Psalm  XXXV.,  lb. 

Accept  our  homage.  Lord, 

Thou  by  the  just  adored 
Through  endless  time ; 

Come  down  among  us  now. 

While  wo  in  reverence  bow ; 

Stamp  en  each  heart  and  brow 
Thy  truth  sublime. 

Hearken  1  The  Spirit  calls  I 
Within  these  sacred  walls 
Let  praise  resound. 

Thanks  for  the  holy  dead, 

Here  by  the  Gospel  fed. 

Who  the  blest  seeds  have  spread 
Of  love  profound. 

Through  the  rich  sheaf  of  years. 

Father,  Thy  hand  appears ! 

Blessings  increase. 

Up !  and  our  anthem  sing; 

Up !  now,  the  message  ring. 

Of  Him  who  roignoth  King — 

Good  will  and  peace. 

Remarks  were  then  made  by  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  James  M.  Dickson,  reviewing  the  inci¬ 
dents  that  suggested  the  holding  of  the  an- 
niversar}',  and  tracing  the  loadings  of  Provi¬ 
dence  in  bringing  about  this  pleasant  convo¬ 
cation,  one  of  the  striking  coincidences  of 
which  was  that  the  meeting  of  Presbytery 
should  occur  so  near  to  the  anniversary  of 
that  date.  Sept.  20th,  1729,  when  application 
was  made  to  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  by  a 
commissioner  of  the  congregation  of  “  Walla- 
kill,”  for  supplies  of  preaching  among  them. 

.\n  address  was  mas  made  by  James  Robeit 
Graham,  D.D.,  of  Winchester,  Va.,son  of  one 
of  the  former  elders.  His  familiarity  with 
the  history  of  the  congregation,  enabled  him 
to  particularize  persons  and  events  with  mi¬ 
nuteness,  and  portniy  them  with  graphic  pow¬ 
er,  and  great  pathos  at  times.  Before  him 
seemed  to  march  the  prominent  officers  and 
members  of  the  flock,  he  pointing  out  not 
merely  its  venerable  pastors,  but  its  elders 


that  ruled  well,  and  its  trustees,  as  well  as 
many  other  noble  men  and  women  of  the  con¬ 
gregation.  Ho  emphasized  the  fidelity  of  the 
church  to  the  Gospel,  and  exhorted  its  pres¬ 
ent  people  to  stand  fast  and  contend  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  warning 
them  that  if  ever  unfaithful  in  this  regard, 
that  wail  of  a  broken  heart,  Ichabod  would  be 
written  on  their  church  walls. 

An  address  was  delivered  by  D.  M.  Maclise, 
D.D.,  a  former  pastor,  now  of  St.  Johns,  N.  B. 
He  stated  that  he  had  come  one  thousand 
miles  to  be  present  at  this  gathering,  and  felt 
it  good  to  be  here.  He  made  many  pleasant 
allusions  to  his  pastorate,  its  precious  results, 
its  sorrows  and  joys,  the  changes  that  had 
occurred  since,  and  the  progress  of  time  and 
events  so  manifest  in  the  faces  about  him. 

Amasa  S.  Freeman,  D.D.,  of  Haverstraw, 
followed.  He  could  not  divine  why,  except 
that  he  was  the  oldest  in  the  pastorate  in  the 
Presbytery,  and  a  late  discovery  of  some  fam¬ 
ily  relationship  with  the  church  by  marriage, 
to  which  he  very  happily  alluded.  He  then 
spoke  upon  “  the  duty  of  children  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  institutions  established  by  the  piety 
and  zeal  of  their  fathers.”  It  was  very  tender 
in  its  appeals  to  the  young  to  recognize  their 
obligations  to  the  Church,  and  to  come  for¬ 
ward  and  fill  its  ranks,  and  advance  the  cause 
in  the  serving  of  which  the  fathers  counted 
not  their  lives  dear  unto  themselves. 

The  Rev.  D.  N.  Freeland  could  not  account 
for  his  Invitation  to  take  part,  except  on  the 
contingency  that  some  of  his  ancestry  ,  may 
have  entertained  the  commissioner  from  Wal- 
lakill  in  Philadelphia  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  He  then  spoke  of  the  imperisha¬ 
ble  character  of  ministers’  work,  the  pre¬ 
cious  results  of  their  labors  reaching  from 
time  to  eternity,  and  represented  in  the  un¬ 
broken  succession  of  the  saints.  Pyramids 
are  but  empty  crypts,  but  a  church  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  is  a  living  monument  of 
a  labor  of  love.  The  inscriptions  on  obelisks 
have  grown  dim,  but  the  records  of  ministeri¬ 
al  and  Christian  labor  are  imperishable.  In 
the  succession  of  the  saints  he  urged  especial¬ 
ly  the  young  to  take  their  place,  and  not 
break  the  line  of  covenanted  mercies. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Beattie  followed,  his  sub¬ 
ject  being  “The  responsibility  of  the  Church 
in  view  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future.” 
After  hinting  that  possibly  he  was  invited  to 
take  part,  and  handle  such  a  subject,  because 
from  his  stature  he  could  see  further  into  the 
future,  with  a  very  pleasant  little  story  he 
launched  out  in  a  noble  discourse  on  the  ac¬ 
tivities,  industries,  infidelities,  and  revived 
heathenism  of  the  age,  using  them  as  prem¬ 
ises  from  which  he  deduced  the  increased 
responsibility  of  every  Christian  to  duty,  and 
while  he  portrayed  with  striking  power  the 
daring  postulates  of  science  falsely  so  called, 
and  the  quickened  activity  of  heathenism, 
he  closed  his  remarks  with  a  cheering  picture 
of  a  possibility  that  these  daring  efforts  may 
eventuate  in  sotting  the  being  of  a  God  in  a 
more  clear  light,  and  leading  scientists  as 
well  as  heathen  to  a  recognition  of  Him  who 
comes  glorious  in  His  apparel  with  dyed  gar¬ 
ments,  mighty  to  save. 

The  following  memorial  hymn,  composed 
by  William  Graham,  Esq.,  another  of  the 
sons  of  the  church,  was  sung  standing: 

Our  fathers  lo^  ago 
Obedient  to  tW  word. 

Here  budded  in  Thy  name 
This  Temple  to  Thee,  Lord. 

Thou  didst  their  humble  efforts  bless, 

And  crown  their  labors  with  success. 

Thrice  fifty  years  have  past. 

Here  stUl  Thy  truth  is  taught. 

And  messages  of  grace 
With  love  and  mercy  fraught. 

Through  Christ’s  ambassadors  are  given, 

To  teach  our  feet  the  way  to  Heaven. 

Thrice  fifty  circling  years 
Have  seen  Thy  people  prove 
The  riches  of  Thy  grace. 

The  treasures  of  Thy  love : 

Ransomed  from  death  by  Thine  own  blood. 
They  sleep  in  Christ  who  rest  in  God. 

Stdl  this  dear  people  greet 
With  choicest  blessings.  Lord, 

Still  strengthen  every  stake. 

And  lengthen  every  cord. 

This  temple  honor  as  Thine  own. 

But  dwell  Thou  in  each  heart  alone. 

Inspire  the  pastor’s  tongue. 

Lot  him  be  blest  who  hears ; 

While  here  Thy  name  be  sung. 

Through  long  succeeding  years. 

Parent  and  child.  Thy  chosen  race. 

In  knowledge  grow  and  Christian  grace. 

Good  will  from  God  to  man ; 

Peace  with  Thy  people  be ; 

Till  mortal  fiesh  be  clothed 
With  immortality. 

And  they,  with  the  Angelic  Host, 

Praise  lather,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Other  music  appropriate  to  the  occasion 
was  admirably  sung,  the  voice  of  the  wife  of 
the  pastor  being  the  principal  soprano.  The 
congregation  at  the  close  repeated  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  as  led  by  the  Rev.  Slator  C.  Hepburn. 
Dr.  Maclise  then  pronounced  the  benediction, 
thus  closing  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  ten¬ 
der  services  we  ever  remember  to  have  at¬ 
tended.  The  hearty  handshaking  of  old 
friends  meeting  after  long  separation,  and  the 
mutual  expressions  of  interest,  were  some¬ 
thing  to  be  remembered,  and  may  be  due  in  a 
measure  to  the  inspiration  of  the  name  of  the 
church.  Goodwill;  and  what  cannot  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  that  way,  may  be  duo  some¬ 
what  to  the  perfervidum  Scotorum,  blended 
with  a  little  Milesian  heartiness,  which  has 
come  down  from  the  Scotch-Irish  stock  of 
which  they  sprang.  But  better  than  all,  we 
trust,  the  bringing  out  of  the  rich  inheritance 
from  the  past,  to  which  they  have  acceded, 
and  the  bright  hopes  of  the  future  so  clearly 
portrayed,  tended  to  draw  them  nearer  to¬ 
gether,  and  to  purpose.  Divine  grace  assisting, 
and  the  Unseen  Hand  leading  them,  to  carry 
forward  the  Ark  with  no  less  fidelity  than 
those  who  have  gone  before,  and  faithfully 
transmit  their  trust  to  those  which  are  to 
come  after.  N. 


THE  PRESBTTEBT  OP  STEUBEN. 

This  body  met  at  Arkport,  Sept.  9th.  Rev.  J.  M. 
Platt  preached  the  opening  sermon.  Rev.  T.  L. 
Waldo  was  elected  moderator,  and  Rev.  A.  R.  01- 
ney  elork.  Rev.  J.  L.  Jenkins  was  received  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Lehigh,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Brown 
dismissed  to  the  same  Presbytery.  Mr.  Daniel  J. 
Robertson,  a  licentiate  of  the  united  Presbytery  of 
Albany,  was  received  and  examined  for  ordination 
as  an  evangelist,  and  was  ordained  at  Canlsteo, 
Sept.  23d,  Rev.  M.  L.  P.  Hill  preaching  the  sermon, 
and  Rev.  W.  A.  Niles,  D.D.,  giving  the  charge  to 
the  pastor.  Rev.  8.  W.  Pratt  was  reappointed  com¬ 
missioner  to  Auburn  Seminary.  Resolutions  were 
ado[ited  against  intern  i>erance  and  Sunday  excur¬ 
sions.  Rev.  J.  L.  Whiting  of  Peking,  China,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Presbytery  upon  missions  in  China. 
A  Prosbytcrlal  Sunday-school  Institute  is  to  be 
held  at  Addison,  Oct.  7th  and  8th.  All  the  church¬ 
es  in  this  body  are  now  supplied.  The  next  stated 
meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Painted  Post.  Steuben. 


OVER  THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

By  Rev.  M.  M.  Dana,  D.D.,  of  St.  Paul. 

Having  recently  made  an  excursion  through 
the  interior  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  into 
the  territory  of  Dakota,  I  am  able  to  furnish 
some  results  of  my  observation,  which  will 
perhaps  be  interesting  to  many  of  your  read¬ 
ers,  especially  to  that  class  who  have  in  view 
a  possible  emigration  Westward. 

Leaving  St.  Paul,  the  commercial  and  rail¬ 
road  centre  of  the  Northwest,  you  will  ride 
276  miles  through  a  portion  of  Minnesota  of 
unrivalled  fertility,  and  fast  filling  up  with 
incoming  settlers.  Along  through  the  rich¬ 
est  of  prairie  land,  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  runs,  till  it  crosses  the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  and  enters  Dakota  at  Fargo.  This  is 
a  thriving  frontier  town,  growing  rapidly,  and 
showing  those  signs  which  foretoken  a  large 
City. 

Twenty  miles  due  west,  you  strike  the  won¬ 
der  of  America — those  colossal  wheat  farms, 
which  in  extent  and  productiveness,  surpass 
anything  in  the  world.  There  is  nothing  to 
break  the  view  on  either  hand,  but  as  far  as 
the  eye  is  capable  of  seeing,  stretches  a 
breezy  sea  of  wheat.  The  sight  is  one  so 
novel,  so  wonderful,  that  you  gaze  in  speech¬ 
less  amazement.  The  varied  tints  of  the 
ripening  grain,  the  immense  expanse  of  the 
prairie,  level  almost  as  the  floor,  the  busy 
groups  of  harvesters,  and  the  scattered  clus¬ 
ters  of  houses  and  barns,  make  up  a  picture 
the  like  of  which  has  never  been  seen  before. 
Here  before  you,  from  an  outlook  on  one  of 
the  buildings  near  the  railroad,  which  runs 
through  these  fields,  are  20,000  acres  covered 
with  most  luxuriant  grain.  The  bright  gold¬ 
en  hue  of  the  wheat  and  barley,  the  darker 
tint  of  the  oats,  blending  with  the  rich  green 
of  the  grass,  which  forms  a  fringe  to  the 
grain  fields,  entrance  the  beholder.  Harvest¬ 
ing  having  commenced,  the  scene  is  all  the 
more  strange  and  interesting ;  for  round  these 
immense  acres  of  grain  drive  115  machines, 
which  cut  and  bind  into  bundles,  and  throw 
it  off  on  one  side  with  a  precision  and  con¬ 
stancy  that  appears  superhuman.  Then  scat¬ 
tered  about  are  twenty  steam-threshers,  to 
which  the  wagons  bear  the  gathered  bundles 
of  wheat,  and  by  which  the  grain  is  rapidly 
separated  from  the  chaff,  and  poured  out, 
clean  and  ready  for  market,  through  a  funnel 
into  the  measures  set  to  receive  it.  The  lat¬ 
ter  are  emptied  into  bags,  which  in  turn  are 
tied  up  and  carted  away  to  the  cars,  twenty 
of  which  are  loaded  every  day.  Six  hundred 
men  make  up  the  force  at  work  in  the  har¬ 
vest  field.  The  overseers  are  mounted,  and 
watch  the  proceedings  of  the  gangs  they  sev¬ 
erally  superintend.  Twelve  days  sees  these 
20,000  acres  of  wheat  cut,  bound  up  in  bun¬ 
dles,  and  gathered  Into  shocks,  then  thresh¬ 
ed,  carried  to  the  cars,  and  borne  away  to 
the  elevators  for  storage  or  shipment. 

This  makes  a  brief  story  of  what  is  really 
a  most  marvellous  occurrence ;  for  until  these 
mammoth  farms  were  opened,  nothing  like 
this  had  over  been  known  in  the  annals  of 
agriculture.  Until  these  machines,  doing 
their  work  with  such  tirelessness  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  had  been  invented,  farming  on  such  a 
scale  was  simply  impossible.  But  this  is  a 
scene  which  increasing  numbers  of  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  our  country,  lovo  to  look 
upon  every  harvest.  No  one  realizes  what 
the  possibilities  of  this  land  are,  until  he  has 
seen  with  his  own  eyes  this  which  has  now 
been  described.  Moreover,  these  farms  are 
not  yet  wholly  under  cultivation,  'rhere  are 
69,000  acres  in  one  of  them,  only  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  which  has  been  broken  up.  There  are 
two  others  of  gigantic,  though  not  quite 
equal  area,  the  whole  of  which  is  under  the 
supervision  of  one  man,  Mr.  Dalrymple. 
Over  one  of  the  farms  a  telephone  has  been 
constructed,  so  that  communication  may  bo 
held  with  the  different  points  where  the 
threshers  are  at  work,  or  where  the  men 
and  horses  are  housed. 

This  wheat  farming  represents  in  extent, 
in  the  machinery  used,  in  the  rapidity  w’ith 
which  the  crops  arc  harvested,  the  highest 
achievement  of  man.  For  here  is  not  only 
found  land  of  unsurp.assed  fertility,  but  labor- 
saving  machines,  which  in  themselves  are 
curiosities.  With  Minnesota  and  Dakota 
yielding  already  such  vast  amounts  of  grain, 
there  can  be  no  competition  with  America 
in  furnishing  the  world  with  flour.  Nor  can 
there  bo  any  surprise  expressed  at  the  im¬ 
migration  pouring  into  these  States.  There 
are  a  million  people  on  the  sea-board,  who 
would  be  far  better  off  if  they  came  out  hero 
at  once,  and  located  on  the  yet  untaken  lands 
of  the  government  or  railroads.  Wheat  is  as 
good  as  gold,  and  commands  every  year  a 
ready  market,  and  a  steady  price.  The  land 
needs  only  to  bo  broken  up  and  then  cross- 
plowed  in  the  Fall,  when  it  is  ready  in  the 
Spring  to  bo  sowed  with  wheat ;  thus  easily 
and  quickly  does  the  Immigrant  get  started 
on  his  way  towards  prosperity,  and  finds  in 
agriculture  in  these  States  a  remunerative 
and  healthful  occupation. 


SYNODICAL  COMMITTEES  FOR  WOMAN’S  WORK 
IN  HOME  MISSIONS. 

No  argument  is  needed  to  show  the  necessity  of 
organization  and  system  in  qrder  to  permanent 
success. 

In  October,  1878,  fourteen  of  the  Synods  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  appointed  Synodical  Commit¬ 
tees  of  women,  whose  duty  it  should  bo  to  stimu¬ 
late  and  superintend  within  the  bounds  of  their 
Synods,  Woman’s  Work  in  Home  Missions.  So  far 
as  these  women  have  made  even  a  beginning  of 
effort,  the  contributions  to  the  cause  have  increas¬ 
ed,  and  a  larger  number  of  chur.-hos  have  become 
measurably  self-supi)orting,  thus  relieving,  to 
some  little  extent,  the  treasury  of  the  Board  of 
Homo  Missions. 

Dec.  12, 1878,  in  order  to  unify  the  work  of  these 
Synodical  Committees,  and  give  it  convenient 
headquarters,  also  in  accordance  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Woman’s 
Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions  was  con¬ 
stituted,  which  is  hold  by  its  “  plans  of  work,”  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  to  which  it  sends  an  annual  report,  having 
its  office  in  the  same  place,  23  Centre  Street,  Now 
York.  It  is  eom|K)3od  of  at  least  two  members  of 
each  Synodical  Committee,  but  is  allowed  to  elect 
as  officers  any  meml^rs  of  said  committees.  In 
order,  however,  to  secure  a  good  working  force 
convenient  to  hoad(}uarters,  it  will  be  seen  that 
most  of  these  officers  must  t>e  taken  from  Synods 
including  or  adjacent  to  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  very  existence  of  the  Woman’s  Executive 
Committee  is  based  on  the  appointment  of  Synodi¬ 
cal  Committees,  as  that  of  the  General  Assembly 
is  on  the  Presbyteries.  Indeed,  the  Presbytorial 
idea  is  fully  recognized,  as  it  is  expected  that  at 
least  two  women  from  each  Presbytery  shall  be 
selected,  and  thus  the  ground  at  once  be  covered 
and  cultivated.  Those  together  constituted  the 


Synodical  Committee,  the  officers,  or  two  memVwjrs 
of  which,  at  once  belong  to  the  W’oman’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.  These  women  are  all  bound  to 
carry  on  their  work  in  detail  under  the  advice  or 
with  the  approval  of  their  Session,  Presbytery,  and 
Synod,  making  a  report  to  the  last  named  once  a 
year. 

It  should  be  noticed  also,  that  the  women  of 
each  Synod  are  left  at  liberty  to  work  in  any  way 
approved  by  their  own  Synod,  even  to  continuing 
in  auxiliary  relations  with  any  larger  association 
to  which,  through  common  interest,  they  have 
been  atta(died.  The  great  object  in  view  is  to  have 
the  women  of  the  Church,  everywhere,  work  in 
some  way  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  through  what 
are  technically  called  “  Home  Missions.” 

The  Woman’s  Executive  Committee  placed  by 
the  providence  of  God  where  these  lines  converge" 
has  received  the  endorsement  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  (see  Minutes  Jor  1879,  p.  594),  and  is  also 
greatly  encouraged  by  contributions  received  from 
individuals  or  churches  in  twenty-nine  of  the 
Synods,  but  its  organization  cannot  be  complete 
until  all  the  Synods  make  appointments  of  Synodi¬ 
cal  Committees. 


A  SUMMER  AT  PEACE  COTTAGE. 

BY  S.  XV.  PKATT. 

[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year 
1879,  by  8.  W.  PiiATT  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  at  Washington.] 

Chapter  V. — concluded. 

CHILDHOOD 

‘  I  love  beautiful  things  as  much  as  any 
one,’ said  Cousin  Mary.  ‘My  taste  is  criti¬ 
cal,  and  my  enjoyment  of  such  things  very 
keen,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  lovo  of  the  beautiful  and  vanity.  My  love 
of  beauty  goes  above  dross,  and  includes  the 
higher  beauty  of  mind  and  spirit.  If  any¬ 
thing  should  characterize  children,  it  should 
bo  simplicity.  There  is  one  thing  I  want  to 
say,  now  that  I  think  of  it — mother  has  proba¬ 
bly  got  it  in  her  plan— that  is,  that  it  is  wrong 
to  neglect  the  religious  culture  of  childhood 
and  youth,  and  spend  so  much  time  upon 
dross,  and  upon  education  in  what  is  called 
practical  life.  Not  underrating  the  latter,  I 
would  give  the  former  its  first  place.  Child¬ 
hood  is  the  best  time  to  make  religious  im¬ 
pressions,  and  whatever  else  you  neglect,  do 
not  neglect  to  talk  with  your  children  upon 
religious  subjects.  It  grieves  and  provokes 
mo  to  see  people  work  like  slaves  to  lay  up 
something — as  they  say — for  their  children, 
and  neglect  to  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven  for 
them.  They  don’t  stop  to  think  of  those 
parts  of  their  being  in  which  they  can  lay  up 
treasures  which  shall  endure  otenially.  If  I 
can  give  my  children  a  good  education,  and 
start  them  in  life  with  good  characters,  I 
shall  have  no  fear  but  they  will  get  on  in  the 
world.  I  would  rather  put  my  labor  into 
brains  than  into  bonds.  A  great  many  are 
hanging  mill-stones  about  their  own  necks 
and  those  of  their  children.  Any  mother  has 
a  mission  that  will  tax  all  her  powers,  and 
may  be  made  to  pay  a  large  profit.’ 

‘Cousin  Mary,’  said  Laura,  ‘  you  don’t  seem 
to  think  that  children  are  safest  and  happiest 
in  childhood,  and  that  trouble  and  anxiety 
come  with  their  growth.’ 

‘No,  I  don’t,’  she  replied.  ‘If  they  are 
trained  aright,  they  will  continue  in  the  same 
way.  They  who  talk  thus,  either  don’t  begin 
early  enough,  or  do  not  really  control  their 
children  at  all  when  young.  They  can  indeed 
be  kept  in  place  by  mere  i)hysical  force,  and 
you  know  where  they  are,  but  that  is  not 
training.  The  mother  is  only  a  policeman. 
No  wonder  they  fret  and  chafe  over  their 
duties.’ 

‘  Then  you  don’t  sympathize  much  with 
those  who  send  their  children  to  school  to  get 
rid  of  them,’  said  Laura. 

‘No  I  don’t.  I  sympathize  keenly  with 
those  who  are  tired  out  and  need  rest,  but 
they  can  get  it  without  neglecting  their  chil¬ 
dren,  if  they  plan  for  it.  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  they  can  slight  their  children, 
as  their  work,  without  neglecting  them.  But 
to  send  them  off  just  to  shirk  responsibility, 
or  because  they  make  trouble,  is  abhorrent  to 
my  ideas  of  motherhood.’ 

‘  How  would  you  manage  ?  ’  asked  Laura 
again. 

‘  Children  can  be  trained,’  she  replied,  ‘  not 
to  need  much  care,  or  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  When  there  arc  two  or  more,  they 
will  entertain  each  other.  You  have  heard 
the  saying  “An  old  hen  scratches  as  much  for 
one  chick  as  for  a  whole  brood.”  I  don’t  see 
but  I  get  as  much  time  to  myself  as  my  sister, 
who  has  only  one  child.  I  know  I  road  more 
than  she  does.  An  advantage  in  largo  fami¬ 
lies  is  that  one  looks  after  another.  You 
must  study  this  out  and  plan  for  it.  Have  the 
children  do  certain  things  and  bo  in  certain 
places  at  fixed  times.  I  have  a  room  where  I 
put  them  all  together  and  let  them  play  as 
they  please,  when  I  want  to  be  alone.  If  they 
come  to  my  room  for  anything,  I  say  “  Busy, 
busy  now;  good-bye,  and  come  again,”  when 
they  will  run  back  laughingly  for  another 
play ;  or  I  ask  for  a  kiss,  and  then  they  go.  An¬ 
other  way  is  to  plan  out  work  or  play  enough 
to  keep  them  occupied,  or  wisely  to  turn  their 
attention  to  some  other  place.  I  would  never 
make  them  feel  that  they  were  in  the  way,  or 
that  I  did  not  sympathize  with  and  love  them. 
It  is  cruel  to  call  children  the  names  that 
many  do,  which  make  them  think  that  they 
are  not  wanted  and  are  in  the  way.  Such  mo¬ 
thers  ought  to  be  made  to  see  the  importance 
of  childhood,  as  mother  is  showing  it  to  us. 
Parents  should  spare  no  pains  to  give  their 
children  a  happy  childhood,  that  they  may 
have  something  pleasant  to  romemtor  all 
their  lives.  And  it  takes  but  little  to  make 
children  happy.’ 

‘  Do  you  think,’  asked  Helen,  ‘  that  child¬ 
hood  is  the  happiest  period  of  life  ?  ’ 

‘Let  mother  answer  that,’  said  Cousin 
Mary,  ‘she  is  the  oldest.’ 

‘  I  never  could  agree  with  that  idea,’  an¬ 
swered  Aunt  Lucilla.  ‘  It  takes  but  little  to 
make  children  happy,  and  it  is  only  a  kind  of 
kitten  happiness.  They  have  real  trials  and 
sorrows,  yet  they  are  not  often  so  deep  but 
they  soon  forget  them.  For  myself  I  have 
found  my  happiness  increasing  as  I  have 
grown  older.  The  hai>piness  of  age  is  deeper 
and  more  substantial  and  abiding.  The  last 
year  has  been  the  happiest  of  my  life.  I  en¬ 
tirely  agree  with  Mary,  however,  about  the 
blessing  of  a  happy  childhood.  What  do  you 
think  about  it,  Helen  ?’ 

‘I  have  never  been  so  happy,’  answered 
Helen,  ‘as  since  I  w’as  married.  There  is  a 
happiness  in  married  life  and  motherhood 
that  no  one  can  know  who  has  not  had  the 
experience.  It  seems  to  me  that  every  period 
of  life  has  its  own  peculiar  source  and  kind 
of  happiness.  And  why  should  not  our  for¬ 
mer  happiness  also  abide  with  us,  and  grow  ?’ 


‘I  think,’  said  Cousin  Mary,  ‘that  when  we 
add  the  peace  and  joy  and  hope  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  life,  we  ought  to  rejoice  more  and  more. 
A  happy  childhood  not  only  makes  a  good 
foundation  for  after-life,  but  it  will  be  lived 
over  again  in  old  age.  But,  Mother,  you 
talk.’ 

‘All this,’  said  .Aunt  Lucilla,  ‘shows  the  im¬ 
portance  of  childhood.  From  whatever  side 
we  look  at  it,  we  see  that  it  is  false  economy 
and  a  groat  wrong  to  neglect  the  little  ones. 
Too  many  children  are  cruelly  neglected,  and 
left  to  developc  their  evil  dispositions,  and 
grow  up  heathens  in  a  Christian  community. 
.After  all  that  is  ddne,  childhood  is  too  much 
neglected  and  despised.  Parents  and  the 
State  and  the  Church  all  undervalue  child¬ 
hood.  And  the  angel  in  the  heart  may  be 
developed  in  any  child,  and  this  is  especially 
the  mother’s  privilege.  When  parents  neg- 
li'Ct  their  children,  they  much  more  neglect 
themselves;  they,  too,  shall  reap  as  they 
sow  in  their  children.  Neglect  to  teach,  and 
they  will  grow  up  in  ignorance;  neglect  to 
train,  and  they  will  go  in  evil  ways;  neglect 
to  employ  them,  and  Satan  will  fill  their 
hands.  You  have  prodigals  and  good-for- 
nothings.  But  the  other  side  is  full  of  beauty 
and  blessing — noble,  useful,  and  good  men 
and  women,  the  joy  of  old  age.  Against  the 
corrupters  of  youth  I  cannot  speak  too  strong¬ 
ly  ;  some  not  only  set  evil  examples,  but  di¬ 
rectly  poison  the  very  fountain  of  life.’ 

‘Mother,’  said  Cousin  Mary,  'I want  to 
caution  the  girls  about  the  nurses  and  ser¬ 
vants  they  employ.  Sometimes  they  fill  chil¬ 
dren’s  minds  with  false  and  impure  ideas, 
and  counteract  all  the  mother’s  work.  When 
I  see  the  babies  in  the  parks  with  their  nurs¬ 
es,  I  wonder  if  their  mothers  know  what  kind 
of  an  influence  is  thrown  around  their  dar¬ 
lings.  Only  a  little  seed  sown  will  bring 
forth  a  fearful  harvest.  I  remember  hearing 
one  of  our  grandest  ministers  say  that  he 
would  give  almost  anything  to  have  escaped 
the  evil  his  father’s  hired  man  did  him  when 
a  boy.  Parents  cannot  be  too  careful  about 
the  servants  they  employ.  Better  pay  double 
wages  for  Christian  character  and  good  influ¬ 
ence.  I  never  would  keep  a  servant  who  told 
my  children  stories  to  frighten  or  corrupt 
them.  This  is  the  age  of  impressions,  and  it 
is  fearful  to  think  that  evil  impressions  should 
thus  be  made.’ 

‘Auntie,’ said  Helen,  ‘a  friend  of  mine  told 
me  that  she  went  up  into  the  attic  story  one 
day  and  found  there  an  altar  and  crucifix, 
where  her  nurse  had  taught  her  children  to 
bow’  and  worship  as  she  did,  and  upon  inquiry 
she  found  also  that  she  had  taken  her  baby  to 
the  Romish  Church  for  baptism.  This  may 
be  an  exceptional  case,  but  it  shows  how  care¬ 
ful  we  should  be.’ 

‘  If  children  must  bo  left  with  nurses,  see 
to  it,’  said  Aunt  Lucilla,  ‘that  they  are  trust¬ 
worthy.  And  try  to  get  your  nurses  into 
fullest  sympathy  with  all  your  ideas  of  train¬ 
ing,  and  also  teach  and  train  your  nurses  for 
exerting  such  an  influence  as  you  wish.’ 

‘ O  Auntie,’ said  Laura,  ‘I  have  neglected 
Grace  day  after  day.  I  wonder  that  between 
her  mother  and  the  servants,  she  is  not  worse 
than  she  is.  I  used  to  laugh  at  Helen  for  giv¬ 
ing  so  much  of  her  time  to  Johnny,  but  she 
was  wiser  than  I.  Helen,  you  are  just  one  of 
Aunt  Lucilla’s  girls,  while  I  am  the  black 
sheep  of  the  family.’ 

‘  If  I  have  made  you  feel  at  all  to-day,’  con¬ 
tinued  Aunt  Lucilla,  ‘  the  importance  of  child¬ 
hood,  I  have  gained  my  purpose,  which  is  to 
prepare  the  way  for  considering  the  practical 
training  of  childhood.  Childhood  cannot  be 
overestimated  in  any  true  valuation  of  life. 
I  feel  almost  sure  that  if  I  could  have  the 
care  of  the  first  five  years  of  a  child’s  life,  I 
could  decide  its  future.  I  look  upon  teachers 
of  children  as  enjoying  a  precious  privilege, 
and  as  doing  the  grandest  work.  Mary, 
have  you  anything  to  add  ?  ’  she  asked. 

‘  I  am  reminded,’  said  Cousin  Mary,  ‘  of  a 
sermon  I  once  heard  Uncle  James  preach. 
He  is  always  bringing  out  good  and  fresh 
thoughts.  He  denies  that  “one  soul  is  just 
as  good  as  another.”  There  is  as  much  dif¬ 
ference  in  souls  as  in  stars,  and  ‘  ‘  One  star 
differeth  from  another  star  in  glory.”  There 
are  orders  among  all  spiritual  beings :  some 
are  nearer  the  throne ;  some  build  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  stones  on  the  true  founda¬ 
tion,  and  others  are  saved  so  as  by  fire ;  some 
inherit  opposite  qualities  from  others.  One 
outstrips  another,  and  is  worth  by  any  true 
estimate  of  value  in  earthly  good  done,  ten 
and  a  hundred  times  as  much  as  another. 
To  bo  sure  one  soul  endures  as  long  as  anoth¬ 
er,  but  one  may  be  good  and  another  evil. 
Each  has  pow’ers  and  susceptibilities  capable 
of  endless  development  in  good  or  evil,  but 
one  developes  in  usefulness  and  glory  or  the 
opposite,  much  more  than  another.’ 

‘Cousin  Mary,’  asked  Laura,  ‘what  has 
that  to  do  with  childhood  ?  We  will  all  allow 
the  infinite  value  of  the  soul,  but  each  one’s 
own  soul  is  more  precious  to  himself  than 
another’s.’ 

‘I  have  often  thought,’  added  .Aunt  Lucilla, 
‘that  woshould  live  better  If  we  thought  and 
talked  of  each  other  as  immortals  and  spirits. 
We  are  almost  forced  to  think  of  children  as 
Immortals  at  their  birth.  But  I  am  interest¬ 
ed  with  Laura  to  know  Uncle  James’  applica¬ 
tion.’ 

‘It  was,’ replied  Cousin  Mary,  ‘to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  child  and  childhood.  The  soul 
of  a  child  has  possibilities  of  influence  and 
usefulness  and  development,  that  one  just 
tottering  over  the  grave  cannot  have.  One 
may  bo  barely  saved,  and  the  other  may  save 
thousands,  and  his  work  go  on  increasing  in 
ages  to  come.  So,  he  says,  labor  spent  upon 
children  may  return  its  hundred  and  thousand 
fold.  Education,  culture,  piety,  increase  the 
value  of  any  soul,  and  these  may  be  enjoyed 
in  childhood  and  grow  all  the  life.  He  would 
not  have  us  neglect  the  aged,  but  says  we 
must  save  the  children.  Work  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  is  the  grandest  and  most  profitable  and 
blessed.  Ho  thinks  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  race  would  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
in  childhood,  if  parents  did  not  prevent  them 
by  their  ignorance  and  neglect  and  unbelief.’ 

‘I  am  sure,’ said  Aunt  Lucilla,  ‘that  wo 
could  not  have  a  better  conclusion  to  our  sub¬ 
ject,  than  these  thoughts  of  Uncle  James’. 
We  must  not  forget  that  those  little  ones  put 
into  our  hands,  are  in  God’s  image,  and  may 
become  heirs  of  heavenly  and  eternal  glory. 
We  have  golden  opportunities  with  childhood.’ 

‘Aunt  Lucilla,’  said  Laura  as  they  broke 
up,  ‘  I  believe  God  sent  mo  hero  this  Summer 
to  save  me  and  my  child.  My  life  and  Grace’s 
will  be  different  through  eternity,  for  these 
'  talks.’ 
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FARMER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  JEESETS  FOR  PROFIT. 

Mr.  N.  G.  Abbott,  in  a  letter  to  the  New 
England  Farmer,  settles  the  question  quit^:* 
satisfactorily  in  favor  of  the  .Terseys.  Mr. 
Abbott  says :  “  Much  has  been  said  in 
regard  to  the  Jersey  cow,  as  being  too 
small  for  beef  after  becoming  too  old  for 
milk.  Now  let  us  look  at  tlie  figures  in 
the  matter,  and  see  what  the  real  fac*ts  are 
in  this  case.  The  majority  of  farmers  in 
looking  at  a  New  Jersey  cow  will  say  :  “  Too 
small  for  all  purposes  for  us  farmers  ;  we 
want  something  that  will  make  oxen  and 
beef,  and  when  a  cow  is  too  old  to  milk  we 
want  something  that  will  make  good  beef, 
and  a  lot  of  it ;  we  want  none  of  your 
‘deer ’meat”  I  think  this  is  a  mistaken 
idea  that  farmers  have  fallen  into  without 
looking  into  the  question  at  all.  Now  for 
the  figures.  An  average  Jersey  cow  will 
in  one  year  make  250  pounds  of  nice  yel¬ 
low  butter,  worth  now  in  the  market  twen¬ 
ty-five  cents  a  pound,  amounting  in  one 
year  to  $62.50,  and  raise  a  calf  on  the  skim 
milk,  worth  with  us  $15,  making  the  sum 
of  $77.50,  without  making  any  charge  for 
the  skim  milk  after  the  calf  is  weaned. 
Now  let  us  take  the  average  native  or  com¬ 
mon  cow,  and  see  what  she  will  do.  From 
the  best  authority  I  can  find,  together 
with  my  own  experience,  she  will  in  one 
year  make  150  pounds  of  butter,  worth 
now  in  our  markets  twenty-two  cents  a 
pound,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $33,  and 
a  calf,  fed  on  skim  milk,  worth  $5,  making 
in  all  $38.  Now  take  $33  from  $77.50,  the 
amount  of  the  product  of  the  Jersey,  and 
you  have  $44.50  in  favor  of  the  little  Jer¬ 
sey  cow.  Now  multiply  $44.50  by  10,  the 
number  of  years  we  usually  milk  a  cow 
before  turning  her  into  beef,  and  you  have 
the  nice  little  sum  of  $445  in  favor  of  the 
latter,  when  you  get  ready  to  make  beef  of 
her.  Now  it  does  not  make  much  differ¬ 
ence  about  the  price  of  beef  in  so  small 
amount  as  there  would  be  between  the  large 
cow  and  small  one,  compared  with  the  large 
difference  in  the  amount  of  butter  ;  and  in 
addition  to  the  above,  some  credit  must  be 
given  to  the  Jersey  for  a  less  amount  of 
food  consumed,  which  is  about  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  of  the  live  weight  on  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  two  cows.  In  looking  the 
matter  over,  I  cannot  but  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that,  for  dairying  purposes,  the 
Jersey  cow  is  the  cow  for  the  farmers. 
There  is  a  great  amount  of  labor  in  the 
manufacture  of  butter,  both  indoors  and 
out,  and  a  cow  that  will  make  only  150 
pounds  of  butter  a  year  is  not  worth  keep¬ 
ing  ;  for  butter  at  twenty-five  cents  a  pound 
and  hay  at  $12  a  ton  will  not  more  than 
pay  her  keeping,  so  that  there  is  a  total 
loss  of  the  labor  employed,  whereas  a  cow 
that  will  make  250  pounds  a  year  will  af¬ 
ford  a  good  profit  over  the  keep  of  the 
cow.” 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

A  large  demand  for  rosin  prevails  in 
Russia,  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  exporters. 

Two  inches  of  snow  fell  at  Mount  Louis, 
Quebec,  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  Sept. 
25th. 

A  dispatch  from  Bucharest  says  the 
drouth  continues  and  bids  fair  to  affect 
next  year’s  crops  of  Winter  grain. 

Pork  packers  of  Chicago  require  25,000,- 
000  feet  of  lumber  this  year  in  the  shape  of 
boxes. 

A  Mississippi  farmer  dashes  cold  water 
into  the  ears  of  choking  cattle.  This  caus¬ 
es  the  animal  to  shake  its  head  violently, 
and  the  muscular  action  dislodges  the  ob¬ 
struction. 

Beets  should  be  topped  and  burled  be¬ 
fore  a  hard  frost.  Dig  trenches  in  a  dry 
place  a  foot  and  a  half  wide,  and  place  the 
beets  in  below  the  surface  ;  cover  them 
gradually.  For  daily  use  keep  beets,  and 
all  vegetables  which  are  liable  to  wilt,  in  a 
box  of  damp  sphaghnum,  in  the  cellar. 

Louis  Kossuth,  after  whom  the  famous 
hat  was  named,  still  lives  in  his  native 
country,  Hungary,  where  his  father  was  a 
noble  farmer.  Kossuth  is  about  seventy- 
five  years  old. 

I  have  a  pineapple  geranium  growing  in 
a  keg,  which  holds  about  two  pails  of  earth, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  ground.  I  place  it 
in  a  tub,  and  give  it  a  thorough  drenching 
occasionally  with  lukewarm  water.  And 
do  not  place  where  the  sun  can  shine  too 
warm  on  it. 

Our  New  York  artist,  W.  H,  Beard,  is  at 
work  on  an  order  from  Mr.  Lord,  a  Lon¬ 
don  gentleman,  on  an  amusing  picture 
called  “No  Fusion” — a  mass  meeting  of 
monkeys  violently  ^itated  over  the  pro¬ 
posed  mesalliance  with  the  human  family. 

The  United  States  Consul  at  the  island 
of  Mauritius  reports  to  the  Department  of 
State  that  the  ravages  of  the  cattle  plague 
continue.  Since  July  21,  5592  cattle  have 
died  of  the  prevailing  disease.  The  whole 
number  destroyed  since  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  plague  reaches  10,000. 

An  old  Scotch  lady,  who  had  no  relish 
for  modern  church  music,  was  expressing 
her  dislike  for  the  singing  of  an  anthem 
in  her  own  church  one  day,  when  a  neigh¬ 
bor  said  “Why,  that  is  a  very  old  anthem. 
David  sang  that  anthem  to  Saul.”  To  this 
the  old  lady  replied  “  Weel,  weel,  I  noo 
for  the  first  time  understan’  why  Saul 
threw  his  javeUn  at  David  when  the  lad 
sang  for  him.” 

Apples  should  be  gathered  rather  early 
if  they  are  expected  to  keep  well.  Place 
them  in  barrels  or  in  heaps  under  the  tree, 
or  in  a  shed,  where  they  should  remain  till 
cold  weather  in  November  or  December, 
when  the  cellar  will  have  cooled  off  ready 
for  fruit.  Attend  to  assorting  properly.  If 
you  have  never  attended  to  it,  try  this  as 
an  experiment.  The  same  fruit,  good  and 
poor,  will  bring  much  more  money  when 
put  up  in  separate  packages. — Herald. 

Rats  did  queer  work  in  a  South  Hadley 
house.  In  the  passing  years  they  carried 
off  forty  pairs  of  shoes  and  hid  them  be¬ 
hind  some  boards  near  a  chimney  in  the 
attic.  They  had  also  carried  off  a  package 
of  letters  to  stow  away,  one  of  which  was 
written  by  a  lady  in  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  to  one 
of  the  Barbers  at  Groton,  Conn.,  about  a 
century  ago.  These  Barbers  were  friends 
of  Whitefield,  and  that  farmer-divine  used 
to  preach  from  the  porch  of  tlieirliouse  to 
the  crowds  assembled  in  front.  These  let¬ 
ters  became  the  property  of  descendants 
of  tile  Barbers,  who  moved  to  South  Had¬ 
ley. 

We  hope  some  of  our  experimental  farm¬ 
ers  will  investigate  the  question  as  to  whe¬ 
ther  oorn-raisers  should  aim  at  larger  ears, 
or  only  usual  size  with  large  increase  as  to 
number,  and  thus  determine  what  is  the 
capacity  of  the  corn-plant,  and  what  is  the 
highest  point  of  profit  Shall  we  seek  it 
in  a  greater  number  of  ears  to  the  stalk,  or 
a  single  ear  of  increased  size  ?  The  ten- 
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dency  of  advanced  fanning  in  other  lines, 
is  to  increased  size  rather  than  number  of 
heads  <>f  wheat  to  the  acre  ;  also  increased 
size  of  roots  rather  than  increased  num¬ 
bers.  It  has  been  pretty  well  established 
that  more  pounds  of  beets  or  of  wheat  can 
be  produced  to  the  acre  by  the  increase  of 
size  of  rot>t  and  grain,  rather  than  by  in¬ 
creased  numbers. 

Messrs.  Ernest  Sofio  &  Co.,  Queen  In¬ 
surance  Buildings,  7  Sweeting  street,  Liv¬ 
erpool,  send  The  Evangelist  under  date 
of  Sept.  12th,  infonnati<ni  that  “  the  first 
arrival  of  new  American  apples  was  sold 
on  Sejft.  10th.  The  fruit  was  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  realized  for  King  Pippins  il4 
shillings  per  barrel.  Pound  Sweet  29.«!.  6//., 
York  Pippins  22.'«-.,  and  Orange  Pippins  29,s. 
6tZ.”  They  add  ;  “  Prime  fruit  is  in  good 
demand,  and  it  is  sure  to  command  high 
prices.  Our  crc'ps  of  potatoes  are  consid¬ 
ered  entirely  lost  by  the  continued  rainy 
weather,  and  foreign  potatoes  will  be  much 
wanted  very  soon.  French  pears  realize 
58.  6(/.  per  case.” 

Ferns  are  easily  raised  from  seed.  Shal¬ 
low  pans  of  very  sandy  soil  should  be  pro¬ 
cured  and  filled  within  one-half  an  inch  of 
the  rim.  The  seed  which  is  obtaineil  from 
the  brown  lines  or  spots  on  the  under  sur¬ 
face  of  most  mature  fronds,  should  be  sown 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  well  watered, 
with  a  very  fine  rose-window  glass  placed 
closely  over  the  pans,  to  keep  in  the  mois¬ 
ture  and  keep  out  small  insects,  and  the 
pans  themselves  set  in  a  heat  of  about  fifty 
degrees,  when  the  spores  will  germinate 
in  about  two  months. 

An  old  turkey  raiser  gives  the  following 
experiment :  Four  turkeys  were  fed  on 
meal,  boiled  potatoes,  and  oats.  Four 
others  of  the  same  brood  were  also  at  the 
same  time  confined  in  another  pen  and 
fed  daily  on  the  same  article,  but  with  one 
pint  of  very  finely  pulverized  charcoal  mix¬ 
ed  with  their  food — mi.xed  meal  and  boiled 
potatoes.  They  had  also  a  jilentiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  charcoal  in  their  pen.  The  eight 
were  killed  on  the  same  day,  and  there  was 
a  difference  of  one  and  one-half  pounds 
each  in  favor  of  the  fowls  which  had  been 
supplied  with  charcoal,  they  being  niuch 
the  fattest,  and  the  meat  being  greatly  su¬ 
perior  in  point  of  tenderness  and  flavor. 

The  Fruiterers’  Company  of  London 
lately  presented  a  quantity  of  splendid 
fruit  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayor¬ 
ess.  The  Lord  Mayor,  in  warmly  com¬ 
mending  the  observance  of  this  ancient 
custom,  added  jocosely  that  he  wished, for 
the  sake  of  his  successors,  that  all  the 
other  seventy  or  eighty  guilds  w'ould  like¬ 
wise  present  a  sample  of  their  art  and 
craft,  and  hoped  to  sec  the  company  at 
dinner  next  week.  In  days  gone  by  the 
gift  consisted  of  twelve  bushels  of  apples, 
neatly  packed  in  clean  white  baskets.  The 
gaily  decked  porters  who  brought  them 
had  a  supper  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s,  and 
carried  away  a  bottle  of  port  in  each 
basket. 

How  the  railroad  competition  of  the  past 
Summer  has  diminished  net  earnings,  is 
shown  conspicuously  by  the  latest  month¬ 
ly  return  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroa<l 
Company.  Although  the  gross  earnings 
of  the  road  for  August  were  increased  by 
the  increase  of  business  consequent  upon 
low  rates,  $10,117  over  the  receipts  of 
August,  1878,  its  expenses  were  increased 
$239,771  ;  so  that  there  was  a  decrease  of 
$229,654  in  the  net  earnings.  That  is  to 
say,  the  additional  business  gained  by  cut¬ 
ting  rates  cost  $229,654  more  than  the  ad¬ 
ditional  pay  received  for  doing  it.  If,  as 
we  presume  they  have,  the  other  railroad 
'  companies  of  the  country  have  suffered  in 
the  same  way,  it  may  be  worth  while  con¬ 
sidering  whether  their  forthcoming  annual 
reports  will  justify  the  prices  now  paid  for 
their  shares. 

Throughout  the  country  the  agricultural 
fairs.  State  and  county,  have  been  very 
successful.  So  too  in  Canada.  Toronb), 
where  the  Industrial  Exhibition  remained 
open  three  weeks,  was  crowded.  The  visit 
of  the  Governor-General  and  the  Princess 
Louise  invested  it  from  the  first  with  an 
unusual  degree  of  interest.  The  exhibition 
embraced  every  variety  of  agriculture,  hor¬ 
ticulture,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  poultry, 
mechanical  and  agricultural  implements, 
manufactures,  paintings,  statuary,  em¬ 
broidery,  and  all  other  matters  which  ge 
nius  could  devise,  or  in  which  skill  could 
excel,  and  which  might  minister  to  a  cul¬ 
tivated  taste,  and  to  public  instruction  and 
pleasure.  Large  prizes  were  offered,  ag¬ 
gregating  in  the  total  to  over  $20,000  for 
the  best  exhibits,  on  a  properly  graduated 
scale  in  the  different  departments.  The 
numbers  in  daily  attendance  have  varied 
from  10,000  to  35,000,  and  the  receipts  pro¬ 
portionately  from  $30(X)  to  $7000.  We  no¬ 
tice  that  at  the  formal  opening  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  Exhibition  at  Ottawa,  Sept.  24th, 
the  Governor-General  and  the  Princess 
Louise,  the  Governors  of  Maine,  Ohio,  and 
Vermont,  with  their  respective  staffs,  were 
among  those  present. 


HEALTH  PARA(JRAPHS. 

A  Simple  Remedy. 

Sick  headache  can  often  be  greatly  re¬ 
lieved,  and  sometimes  entirely  cured,  by 
the  application  of  a  mustard-plaster  at 
the  base  of  the  neck. 

The  Care  of  IiifantM. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Boanl  of  Health 
has  prepared  for  gratuitous  distribution  a 
circular  giving  directions  for  the  care  of 
infants.  It  is  (lesigiied  to  prevent,  in  some 
measure,  the  disproportionate  waste  of  life 
now  prevalent  among  young  children.  Cop¬ 
ies  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  J.  T. 
Reese,  M.D.,  Appleton,  Wis. 

PomeKraiiato  Root. 

A  German  jiliysician  makes  ((uick  work 
with  tape-worms  in  this  way  :  His  patient 
must  fast  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  he 
inserts  a  tube  in  the  oesopluigus  to  the 
stomach,  and  pours  down  from  two  to 
four  hundred  grams  of  a  concentrated  de¬ 
coction  of  pomegranate  root.  The  worm 
is  taken  by  storm,  stupefied,  and  expelled, 
head  and  all,  to  a  certainty,  and  without 
nausea  or  sickness  of  the  stomach.  The 
remedy  is  cheap,  and  our  doctors  might 
try  it,  if  they  think  well  of  it. 

A  Good  Word  for  Applet* 

Apples,  in  addition  to  being  a  delicious 
fruit,  make  a  ideasant  medicine.  A  raw, 
mellow  a[)ple,  is  digested  in  an  hour  and  a 
half ;  while  boiled  cabbage  requires  five 
hours.  The  most  healthy  dessert  that  can 
be  placed  on  a  table  is  a  baked  api)le. 
If  eaten  frequenth'  at  breakfast,  with 
coarse  bread  and  butter,  without  meat  or 
llesh  of  any  kind,  it  has  an  admirable  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  general  system,  often  remov¬ 
ing  constipation,  correcting  acidities,  and 
cooling  off  febrile  conditions,  more  effectu¬ 
ally  than  the  most  approved  medicines. 
If  families  would  substitute  them  to  some 
extent  for  pies,  cakes,  and  sweetmeats, 
with  which  their  children  are  frequently 
stuffed,  there  would  be  a  diminution  of  ail¬ 
ments. 

Children  at  School. 

The  Medical  Committee,  which  recently 
made  an  examination  of  the  health  of  the 
school  children  in  Providence,  hold  that 
pupils  are  taken  too  young  ;  that  the  vitia¬ 
ted  air  of  the  school-rooms  causes  con¬ 
sumption  ;  that  epiilemic  diseases  are 
caught  there  ;  that  the  premature  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  brain,  causes  nervous  dis¬ 
eases  ;  that  tlie  young  minds  are  crammed 
with  unintelligible  studies  ;  and  that  the 
method  is  too  artificial.  The  Committee 
hold  that  children  should  not  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  school  under  the  age  of  seven,  and 
that  the  hours  of  confinement  and  mentid 
effort  should  be  shortened  ;  also  children 
in  primary  schools  should  not  be  confined 
to  their  seats  more  than  twenty  minutes 
at  a  time,  at  the  end  of  which  they  should 
enjoy  an  equal  period  of  recreation  out  of 
doors  or  indoors. 

Attractive  School  L.uiicli(‘ons. 

There  is  something  very  dampening  to 
the  appetite  in  the  aspect  of  thick  bread 
and  butter,  rolled  in  a  bit  of  coarse  brown 
paper,  with  a  cookie  or  two  sticking  to  the 
parcel,  and  an  apple  covered  with  crumbs 
at  bottom  of  pail.  Such  a  luncheon  will 
often  prevent  a  delicate  child  from  eating 
at  all.  A  little  care  spent  in  preparation — 
in  cutting  the  bread  trimly  and  neatly, 
packing  the  cake  in  white  paper,  and  the 
whole  in  a  fresh  napkin,  in  choosing  a 
pretty  basket  to  take  the  place  of  the  tin 
pail — is  not  pains  thrown  away.  Some 
children  are  born  fastidious,  and  with  a 
distaste  for  food.  They  require  to  be 
tempted  to  eat  at  all — tempted,  not  by 
unwholesome  goodies,  but  by  taking  trou¬ 
ble  to  make  simple  things  dainty  and  at¬ 
tractive  to  them . — Scribner’s. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

American  Telescopic  Lenses. 

It  speaks  well  fer  American  skill  and 
science,  that  when  Russia  wishes  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  its  Observatory  at  Pulkowa  the 
finest  telescope  that  caii  be  made,  it  comes 
to  Clark  &  Sons,  the  celebrated  instrument- 
makers  at  Cambridgejjort,  Mass.,  for  the 
lens.  It  is  to  be  32  inches  in  diameter,  to 
cost  $32,000,  and  to  be  more  powerful  than 
any  now  existing. 

The  Hudson  River  Tunnel. 

This  enterprise  is  before  the  public  again. 
The  tunnel  company,  having  thrown  off 
the  injunction  which  had  barred  their  pro¬ 
gress,  now  talk  of  completing  the  job  in 
three  years.  They  have  five  years  for  it 
under  the  relief  act  passed  by  the  last  Leg¬ 
islature.  Superintendent  Van  Keuren  says 
that .  the  shaft  at  the  foot  of  Fifteenth 
street,  J ersey  City,  will  have  beim  sunk  to 
the  required  depth  of  sixty-five  feet  within 
two  months.  The  location  for  the  New 
York  terminus  has  not  yet  been  selected, 
but  it  should  not  disturb  Washington 
Square,  as  threatened.  The  Jersey  City 
depot  will  be  located  at  Jersey  avenue  and 
Fifteenth  street. 


RECIPES. 

Wild  Gr.vpe  Pie. — A  very  elegant  pie 
may  b6  made  of  wild  grapes.  Line  a  dish 
with  paste,  fill  with  ripe  grapes,  sprinkle 
over  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sifted  flour,  a 
cup  of  sugar,  and  a  pinch  of  salt ;  cover 
and  bake  an  hour. 

Baking  Meath. — In  baking  meat  and 
fish,  besides  keeping  the  bottom  of  the 
pan  covered  with  broth  or  water,  place  a 
piece  of  buttered  paper  over  the  object  in 
the  pan.  It  not  only  prevents  it  from 
burning,  but  acts  as  a  self-basting  opera¬ 
tion,  and  keeps  the  top  moi^t  and  juicy. 

Steel  Grates. — To  clean  a  steel  grate, 
first  clean  well  in  the  usual  manner,  then 
take  a  piece  of  soft  flannel  and  dip  it  into 
salad  oil  of  the  best  description,  and  rub 
over  the  stove  rather  quickly.  Take  un¬ 
slacked  lime  finely  powdered  and  lay  on 
the  oil,  so  that  the  grate  is  entirely  cover¬ 
ed.  This  will  keep  the  grate  in  condition 
for  three  months,  and  that  will  be  a  great 
blessing  to  all  concerned. 

Ginger  Biscuits. — Take  half  a  pound  of 
butter,  half  a  pound  of  brown  sugar,  two 
pounds  of  flour,  three  large  tablespooiifuls 
of  ground  ginger,  a  very  little  red  pepper, 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda ;  beat  the  butter 
and  sugar  together,  add  the  soda  mixed 
with  one  pint  of  West  India  molasses,  then 
add  flour  enough  to  make  a  stiff  dough  ; 
let  it  stand  all  night,  then  cut  the  dough 
into  four  pieces,  roll  each  piece  out  till  it 
is  as  thin  as  possible  (us  thin  as  letter  pa¬ 
per)  ;  cut  the  biscuits  out  with  a  small, 
sharp  tin  cutter,  transfer  them  by  means 
of  a  broad,  thin  knife,  to  some  floured  tins, 
and  bake  them  a  light  brown;  let  them 
cool  a  minute  before  removing  them  from 
the  tins. 

Meal  for  Dishes. — If  before  wetting 
greasy  dishes  they  are  sprinkled  with 
corn  meal,  or  rubbed  off  with  a  small 
whisk-broom  kept  for  that  purpose,  and 
dipped  in  a  dish  of  com  meal,  it  will  leave 
the  dish-wator  much  cleaner  and  nicer  for 
washing  other  dishes.  The  meal  with 
which  they  are  rubbed  is  not  wasted,  as  it 
is  just  as  good  for  the  pigs  or  chickens. 


Silk  Photographs. 

One  of  the  silk-manufacturing  firms  of 
Lyons,  France,  are  introducing  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  photographic  impressions  on 
stuffs.  They  sent  to  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Photogniphic  Society,  several  pieces 
of  silk  with  a  variety  of  photographic  pic¬ 
tures  printed  thereon,  including,  among 
others,  a  number  of  large  medallions  rep¬ 
resenting  pictures  of  the  old  masters.  The 
length  of  the  specimens  thus  exhibited  is 
stated  as  being  no  less  than  131  feet.  The 
process  by  which  they  are  produced  is  not 
given,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  prints  are 
made  with  salts  of  silver. 

Luminous  Photographs. 

Mr.  Woodbury,  the  inventor  of  the 
“Woodbury  type”  process,  has  succeeded 
in  producing  some  novel  effects  in  photo¬ 
graphs  by  the  use  of  a  compound  contain¬ 
ing  phosphorus.  He  prepares  a  plate  of  a 
mixture  of  dextrine,  honey,  and  bichrom¬ 
ate  of  ammonia,  which  becomes  hardened 
where  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  light 
under  the  transparent  parts  of  a  negative, 
but  remains  more  or  less  “  tacky  ”  where 
it  is  protected  by  the  denser  parts.  The 
phosphorescent  compound  is  then  dusted 
on,  and  adheres  to  the  printing  film  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  lights  of  the  picture.  The 
result  is  the  production  of  a  likeness  in 
the  phosphorescent  substance,  which  af¬ 
ter  submission  to  strong  sunlight  or  a  bril¬ 
liant  artificial  light,  presents  a  luminous 
picture  when  taken  into  the  dark.  Some 
very  interesting  effects  may  be  produced 
by  this  means. 

The  World  RevolveH. 

It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  prove  that 
the  world  turns  round ;  but  Faucault’s 
method  as  used  lately  by  Dr.  Warren  at 
Chautauqua,  is  here  given  :  Hang  a  per¬ 
fectly  spherical  ball  by  a  perfectly  flexible 
wire  (the  longer  the  better),  or  upon  a  per¬ 
fectly  frictio^jless  pivot,  set  it  swinging 
north  and  south  over  its  true  point  of 
rest,  and  it  will  continue  to  vibrate  in  its 
original  direction  relative  to  the  stellar 
system,  regardless  of  the  motion  of  the 
earth.  Thus  it  will  seem  to  change  its  di¬ 
rection,  crossing  diagonally  at  a  progres¬ 


sively  varying  angle,  the  meridian  of  the 
earth  upon  which  it  starts.  In  the  exjier- 
iment  of  Dr.  Warren,  a  ball  suspended 
twenty  feet  turnc'd  two  inches  under  .ts 
short  arc  during  his  lecture,  and  had  to 
be  stopped  because  it  bi  gan  pounding  fur¬ 
niture,  with  \yhicli  at  first  it  did  not  inter¬ 
fere,  but  which  the  tnotion  of  the  earth 
brought  in  its  way. 

About  Carpets. 

Within  a  few  years  so  much  more  care 
has  been  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  ma¬ 
terial,  and  the  workmanship  has  been  so 
greatly  improved,  that  at  the  present  time 
American  carpets  are  fully  equal  in  style, 
appearance,  and  durability,  to  the  import¬ 
ed,  except  the  extraordinary  high-cost 
goods,  such  as  Persian,  Turkish,  and  East 
Indian  carpets  and  rugs  that  are  made  by 
hand.  The  domestic  Axminsters,  Wiltons, 
Velvets,  Brussels  and  Ingrains  can  be  sold 
in  the  United  States  for  very  much  less 
money  than  the  Imported  of  equal  quality. 
In  consequence,  scarcely  any  imported 
carpets  of  these  vayeties  are  now  sold,  if 
we  except  the  remains  of  old  stocks  im- 
pc  rted  several  years  since. 

Among  the  prominent  carpet  manufac¬ 
turers  of  this  country  may  be  mentioned 
the  firm  of  John  and  James  Dobson,  who 
have  within  the  present  year,  opened  a 
large  store  for  the  retailing  of  their  pro¬ 
ductions,  at  Nos.  40  and  42  West  14th 
street,  N.  Y.,  under  the  personal  supervis¬ 
ion  and  management  of  Mr.  John  Van 
Gaasbeek,  a  gentleman  long  in  the  carpet 

trade  of  this  city. 

■ 

Tlie  lant  Meteorite. 

The  meteorite  that  fell  in  Estherville, 
Emmc^  county,  Iowa,  on  the  10th  of  May 
last,  has  awakened  a  good  deal  of  popular 
as  well  as  scientific  interest.  Soon  after  it 
struck  the  earth  a  terrific  explosion  occur¬ 
red,  followed  by  three  distinct  but  lesser 
reports.  The  main  body,  weighing  431 
pounds,  was  buried  in  the  earth  to  the 
depth  of  14  feet.  Another  piece,  weighing 
32  pounds,  was  found  beside  it,  while  nu¬ 
merous  smaller  pieces  were  scattered 
around  the  spot  in  all  directions,  the  en¬ 
tire  amount  aggregating  about  500  pounds 
in  weight.  According  to  an  analysis  made 
by  Dr.  Eaton,  of  the  United  States  Assay 
Office  in  this  city,  this  aerial  visitor  con¬ 
tains  an  alloy  of  iron  and  nickel  distributed 
in  irregular  masses  throughout  a  matrix 
of  rock.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  sam¬ 
ple  analyzed  was  5.5.  The  metallic  portion, 
separated  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
gangue,  gave  metallic  iron  88.5  per  cent.; 
nickel,  with  a  trace  of  cobalt,  11  per  cent. 
The  rock  portion  conhiined  crystals  of 
chrysolite  of  small  size,  and  was  principal¬ 
ly  made  up  of  that  mineral  in  granular 
form,  mixed  with  sulphides  of  iron  and 
nickel,  with  some  silica,  alumina,  lime  and 
magnesia.  The  sample  was  tested  for 
gold,  silver  and  copjier,  but  did  not  yield  a 
trace  of  these  metals. 

I’ikc'H  Peak  .Station. 

The  establishment  by.  the  Government 
of  a  Signal  Service  station  on  the  summit 
of  Pike’s  Peak,  though  thought  for  some 
time  to  be  unnecessary,  has  proved  to  be 
a  wise  measure.  It  is  the  higlu'st  station, 
as  we’l  as  the  highest  inhabited  part  of  the 
globe — ^its  elevation  is  usually  estimated 
at  about  4,500  feet — and  present  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  it  is  yet  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  all  the  astronomical  and  meteorological 
stations  of  the  world.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  observation  and  study  of 
nature,  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  bring¬ 
ing  out,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  clear¬ 
ness  and  brilliancy  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
The  nights  are  almost  always  cloudless, 
and  ch.ftdy  days  are  exi'eptional,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  storms  being  below  the  Peak. 
The  best  report  of  the  last  total  ecli[)so  of 
the  sun,  received  at  Washington,  was  Prof. 
Loud’s  of  Colorado  College,  from  observa¬ 
tions  made  at  the  Peak.  The  summit  of 
the  mountain  contains  60  acres,  and  at  the 
loftiest  point  stands  the  signal  station,  a 
rough  stone  building,  24  by  30  feet,  one 
story  high,  which  contains  the  officers’ 
room ,  kitchen, store-room,  and  wood-room. 
On  that  bleak,  lonely  spot,  nearly  twenty 
miles  from  any  human  habitation,  the 
three  Signal  officers  s[)ecially  detailed  from 
the  army,  live  the  greater  jiart  of  the  year. 
The  station  is  three  miles  from  the  timber 
line,  where  v^etation  for  the  most  jiart 
ceases.  Short  grass,  tufted  with  delicate 
Alpine  flowers,  struggles  against  the  cold 
air,  as  it  creeps  toward  the  summit ;  but 
in  that  region  are  hundreds  of  acres  of 
barren,  gray-reddish  rocks,  not  a  vestige 
of  vegetation  within  sight. 


R.  0.  Hacy  &  Co., 

GRAND  (CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

all  articles  first-class. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  AND 
SPECIAL  CARE. 

OUR  30  HEPARTMENTS  STOCKED  WITH 
CHOICE  AND  DESIRABLE  GOODS 
FOR  THE  FALL  SEASON. 

FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS,  FANCY  GOODS,  AND  NOV¬ 
ELTIES  RECEIVED  BY  EVERY  STEAMER. 
CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE. 


IL  I.  iacy  i  Co. 


Notwithstanding  the  great  advance 
IN  Raw  Silk,  we  have  maintained  the 
prevailing  low  prices  OF  LAST  SEASON  ON 
OUR  CIXEBRATED 


Cadmere  Sublime  de  Novi 


BLACK  SILK. 


The  SERVICEABLE  QUALITIFJi  OF  THESE 
Goods,  with  ora  Positive  Guarantee  of 
Satisfaction,  recommend  them  to  all. 


W.ASTE  SILK. 

Send  30  cento  in  postage  stamps  for  one  ounce  of 
Sewing  Silk,  black  or  colors,  about  800  yards  In  each 
package;  In  lengths  from  one  to  ten  yards  each. 
Send  for  circular  about  Knitting  Silk. 

BRAINERD,  ARMSTRONG  &  00., 

Broadway,  M.  Y. 


Reputation  Established# 


BARSTOW’S 


miRTEEX  SIZES,  PORTA  RLE  AND 
BRWK  SET. 

ALSO  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Cooking  and  Heating  Stoves  and  Ranges,  Gas  and 
Oii  Stoves. 


Important  improvements  found  In  r.o  other.  Permanently 
gas-tight.  No  overheated  radiating  surface.  Economical  and 
powerful.  Simple  and  durable.  Material  and  workmanship 
same  as  in  other  well  known  goods  of  our  make,  whleh  have 
gained  for  us  our  world-wide  rc|iutation  of  producing  the 
tlnest  goods  In  the  trade.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


BARSTOW  STOVE  CO., 


Cor.  Beekiiian  and  Water  Streets,  New  York  ; 
56  and  58  I’nioii  Street,  Boston  ; 
Providence,  R.  I. 


WROUGHT  IRON  FURNACE, 

for  Anthracite  or  Bituminous  Goai. 


NERRELL  k  COLEMAN, I 

NURSERYMEN, 

GENEVA,  N.  Y., 

ASK  THOSE  WANTING  FRUIT 
TREES,  GRAPE  VINES,  CUR- 
^  RANT  AND  QUINCE  BUSHES,  cd 

oj  Also  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  BOSES, ^ 
-£5  &c.,  &0.,  to  correspond  with  them  before  buy-  o 
~  Ing  elsewhere.  J£. 

o  Because.  Ist.  Our  stock  Is  large  In  quantity,  — 
superior  in  quality,  and  true  to  name.  § 

Because,  2U.  We  can  and  will  oiler  unprece-  __ 
£=  dented  inducements  to  all,  especially  to  such  ” 
as  buy  In  lots  of  100  to  500,  or  1,000  to  5,000  ^ 
^  trees,  or  larger  numbers  at  a  time.  jg- 

o  Because,  3d.  Our  reputatlou  Is  well  estab-  a. 
S"  llshed  for  honorable  dealing  all  over  the  " 
gj  United  States,  and  our  long  exi)erleuco  m- 
•—  abkt  us  to  pack  trees  so  as  to  go  safely  thousands 
of  miles.  Reference:  Rev.  H.  M.  Field,  D.D., 
who  has  bought  of  us  about  2,000  Standard 
and  Dwarf  Pears  for  his  Stockbrldge  farm. 

Because,  4th.  We  have  several  new  and  spe¬ 
cial  things  which  we  are  just  Introducing. 

For  example,  three  of  RICKETTS’  GRAPES— 
Advance,  Imperial,  and  Hon  Juan,  which  having 
recently  purchased,  we  now  wholly  control.  We 
offer  the  Advance  vines— two  years  old— at  $2 
.  each:  $18  per  dozen:  $100  per  100.  NEW  ^ 
■g  APPLES  —  Alexander,  Walbridge,  Wealthy,  I  an  = 
iVyefr,  $9  i)er  doz.  Pewaukee,  Haas,  Tetofsky,-a 
^  $6  per  doz,  and  $36  per  100.  NEW  CHERRIES  *5. 
^  — LuelUng,  O’ Olivet,  JUonlmormcy,  $9  per  doz.  25; 
B  NEW  PEARS — Souvenir  da  Congres,Ooodale,  Cham-  S' 
.2  bars.  Belle  de  Beeuifort,  President  Orouard,  $1  each.  =» 
■5  NEW  PEACHES— Atoander,  Amsden,  Steadly,  Fos-  ^ 
2;  ter,  $3  per  doz.,  $20  per  100.  eo 

^  Wo  will  supply  OLDER  and  WELL  KNOWN 
^  sorts  of  FRUIT  TREES  at  very  greatly  reduced 
prices,  as  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear  Trees ;  Sum-  - 
mer  sorts — Bartlett,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  &c.  Au¬ 
tumn  sorts— hoxirre  d’AnJou,  Duchess,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Sheldon,  Seckel,  &c.  WinUr  sorts — 
Beurre  Clalrgeau,  Lawrence,  Vicar,  &c 
DWABF  PEAR  TREES  at  $3  per  doz.,  $20  per 
100.  STANDARD  do.,  $6  per  doz.,  $40  per  100. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Apple  Trees:  Summer 
sorf*— Red  Astrachan,  Early  Harvest,  Sweet 
Bough,  Ac.  Autumn  <orf8— Maiden’s  Blush,  Fall 
Plp|>ln,  Kambo,  &c.  ll'inffr  sorts  —  Baldwin, 
Greening,  King,  Spy,  Ben  Davis,  Ac. 
eiJ  Dwarf  Apple  'ti'ees,  $3.50  per  doz.,  $25  per  100.  pn 
^3  Standard  Apple  Trees,  $3  [ler  doz.,  $20  per  100. 

Cherry  Trees — Black  ’Tartarian,  Gov.  Wood,  cb 
in  Early  Richmond,  English  Morello,  &c.,  $3.60  £2. 
ox  per  doz. ;  $26  per  100 :  *200  per  1.000. 

■es  Pbiin  IVee*— Lombard,  Reino  Claude,  Impe-,5e" 

rial  Gage,  Ac.,  $6  per  doz  ,  $40  per  100.  _ 

«  i'eocA  7Vee*—Earlyand  LiiteCrawford, George  g 
the  Fourth,  Honest  John,  Early  York,  Ac.,  $2.50  * 
CO  per  doz.,  $15  per  100  ^ 

2  Apricots  and  Nectarines,  50c.  each,  $4  per  doz.  — j- 
Orange  Quince  Bushes,  50e.  each,  $4  per  doz., 

$25  per  100.  ^ 

Urape  Vines  (2  years  old)— Concord,  Isabella,  2 
o>  Catawba,  Iona,  Hartford,  Ac.,  $2  per  doz.,  $10 
per  100.  Agawam,  Merrimack,  Wilder,  Salem, 
Delaware,  Ac  ,  $3  per  doz.,  $’20  per  100.  Elvira,  m 
ea  Croton,  Israella,  Eunielau,  Ac.,  $4.50  l>er  doz.,  a. 
J*  $30  per  100.  Brighton,  Walter,  Seuastiua,  2 
“  Wbiteball,  $9  per  doz.,  $00  per  100.  S. 

_  Currant  Bushes — Versalllalse,  Cherry,  White 

Grape,  Black  Naples,  $2  per  doz.,  $10  per  100.  cd 
cA  Blackberry,  Raspberry,  and  Gooseberry  Plants,  2 
,22  $2  per  doz.,  $10  iwr  100.  - 

Ornamental  Trees — European  and  American  ^ 
Mountain  Ash,  Oak-leaved  Mountain  Ash,  Kil-  ^ 
maruock  Weeping  Willow,  Negundo  Maple,  co 
—  Cut-leaved  Alder,  European  Alder,  European-ig 
and  American  Lindens,  $3  to  $6  per  doz.,  $’20  cd 
75  to  $40  per  100. 

'3  Ornamental  Shrubs— Splrcas,  Lilacs,  Doutzias,  ^ 
aa  Forsythlas,  Climbing  plants,  Roses,  Ac.,  $3  per  O 
S"  doz.,  $‘20  per  100.  S 

^  N.B  — FURTHER  DISCOUNT  ’TO  THOSE 
BUYING  by  'THE  THOL  SAND,  or  'TO  SELL 
AGAIN.  Now  Is  the  time  to  buy  for  delivery  In 
October  and  November  next.  Correspond  now. 

The  actucU  cost  only  of  boxing,  muss,  and  packing, 
will  bo  added  to  the  above. 

MERRELL  &  COLEMAN,  Geueva,  N.  Y, 


The  sovereign. 

By  H.  n.  PALLiEB, 

Rids  fair  to  outstrip  all  ctunpetltors. 
Tlie  concise  and  practical  metliods  of 
instruction,  the  superior  treatise  on  Voice 
Culture,  the  variety  and  excellence  of  Its 
material,  all  conibine  to  make  it  the  most 
useful  work  offered  for  Teachers,  Musical 
Conductors,  and  all  singing  people.  19‘3  large 
Pages,  ill  beautiful  style.  Only  S7.50  per  doz¬ 
en  ;  76  cents  each  by  mail.  BE  SURE  TO 
EXAMINE  IT  BEFORE  YOU  SELECT  A 
BOOK  FOR  THE  COMING  SEASON. 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN, 

76  East  Ninth  Street,  I  73  Randolph  Street, 
NEW  YORK.  I  CHICAGO. 


JUST  UUULTSHEI) 

BY  THE 

PRESBYTE^N  BOARD. 

THE  SUNRISE  KINGDOJI; 

OK 

UPE  AND  SCENES  IN  JAPAN. 

Illustrating  Woman’s  Work  for  Woman 
there. 

BY  MRS.  JULIA  D.  CARROTHERS. 

Large  IZiiio.  17  Illustrations.  Price,  S3. 

THE  PET  SERIES. 


vols.  33mo. 


Each  3  Illustrations. 
S1.35. 


Price, 


ddress  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Sup’t, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 


NESTLE’S 


MILK 


POOD. 


For  Infante  and  invalids.  Recommended  by  the 
most  eminent  physicians  the  world  .over.  Give  it 
one  trial  and  you  will  always  use  it.  Made  only  in 
Vevey,  Switzerland;  contains  only  Milk,  Wheaten- 
bread  Crust,  and  Sugar,  forming  a  dry  powder, 
and  requiring  only  water  to  prepare  It  for  use.  A 
thirty-page  pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars, 
analysis,  *c.,  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

THOMAS  LEEMING  A  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

P.  O.  Box  1067,  Montreal,  Canada. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

IYpIIh  of  Pure  C'op{K>r  aivi  Tin  for  CburrYie^ 
.<<’hooi«,  Fire  Alurin^,  Ffirmn,  etc.  FULLl 
WARRAXTEP.  Cutaloeue  M  iit  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cincinniii,  0# 


MENEELY  &  KIMBERLY, 

!LL  POUNDERS,  TROY,  N.Y. 

Manufacture  a  superior  quality  of  BELLS, 
eclal  attention  given  to  CHURCH  BELLS, 
r  Catalogue  sent  free  to  parties  needing  bells. 


“It  feels  like  a  hall  of  Are  rolling  up  and 
down  the  chest,’’  ts  a  common  expression  among  suf¬ 
ferers  from  indigestion.  Then  use 

Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Aperient, 
get  the  system  into  a  healthy  condition,  so  that  the 
digestive  organs  can  do  their  legitimate  work,  and 
you  won’t  be  troubled  alter  eating.  Dyspepsia  is  the 
fruitful  mother  of  many  sad  diseases  resulting  from 
the  torpid  condition  of  the  stomach,  and  this  aperient 
carries  oft  easily  and  pleasantly  the  cause,  and  this 
cures  the  disease. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


HENEELirS  6EUS. 

The  genuln‘’.;rroy  Church  Bells,  known  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  since  18‘i6,  which  have  acquired  a  sale  exceeding 
^atof  all  otnere.  Catalogues  tree.  No  agencies.  P.  0. 
address  eltder  Troy,  or  West  Troy,  M.  Y. 

MENEELY  A  COMPANT. 


59  Carmine  Street,  New  York. 

MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

in  Brass,  Bronze,  Stone  &  Marble. 

PRICE  $50,  $75,  $100,  $11)0  EACH. 

Pulpits,  Reading  Desks, 
CommunioB  Tables, 
Chairs,  Ac. 


BAiNNERS  IN  SILK  AND  GOLD. 


$5,  $7.50,  $10,  $15  EACH. 


Send  for  Price  List  and  circular  to 
J.  &  R.  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


BBT&nEARL 


Surfaes'Snrning  Self-Feeding 

FURNACES. 


LIITTOir 

Revertible  Flue  Furnace. 

lEYSTAL 

Surface  Burninb  Furnacl 


Wrought  Iron 
with 

Brick  LJn|4' — --- 
Firg^'ot 

Wrought  Iron 
with 

Cast  Iron 
Fire-Pot. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

FULLER,  WARREN  St.  CO., 

Troy,  New  York,  Cleveland,  Chicago. 

ABREAT  OFFER 

atEXTKAORUlNAUY  LOtViiriers  for  cosh. 
SPLENDID  DUGANS  1831,  !842;  5  .Stops  $47, 
7do$a3,  9do«G3,  II  doSGT,  12  do  $78,  13 
do  $87.  7  Octave  StHJARE  AND  UPRIGHT 
PIANOS  $123  do  $131,  7  1>3  do  $140  and 
$133,  not  used  SI.V  Months.  Warranted  3 
years.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alogues  Mailed.  HORACE  WATERS,  Agent, 
Manufacturer  and  Dealer,  40  East  14th  St., 
New  York.  P.  O.  Box,  3330. 


THE  BEST  FOB 

HAND  AND  MACHINE  WORK. 

For  sale  by  ail  retailers.  Sole  Agents, 

fVM,  HENRY  SMITH  <C’  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  602.  82  &  84  WORTH  ST.,  N.  Y 


CARRYING  UNITED  STATES  MAIL. 
NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

EVERY  SATURDAY. 

From  Piers  30  and  31,  North  River. 
GLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL,  LONDONDERRY,  and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  $60,  $70,  $80;  Excursion,  $130  to  $140. 
Second  Cabin,  $40.  Steerage,  $38. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON. 

EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 

From  Pier  46,  North  River. 

Cabin,  $55  and  $65.  Excursion,  $100  and  $130. 
Steerage,  $38.  (No  Second  Cabin.) 

Drafts  issued  for  any  amount  at  Current  Rates. 
HENDERSON  BRO’THERS,  Agents,  7  Bowling  Green 


RARE  ENGRAVINGS 

AND 

ETCHINGS. 

FREDERICK  KEPPEL  of  London,  and  343 
Broailway,  New  York,  invites  the  attention  ot  al  1 
who  are  Interested  in  Engravings  to  his  large  aad  One 
collection.  It  consists  of  early  and  scarce  impressions 
from  the  original  plates  of  the  great  engravers  who 
flourished  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eight 
eenth  centuries.  Oorrespondenee  is  invited,  and  visitors 
will  be  at  all  times  welcome  to  call  and  look[oTer  the 
oollectioD. 


THE  >E\V-10RK  EVAKWELI8T:  THl  RSDAY,  OCTOBER  2,  1879. 


THE  NORTHWEST. 

Letter  from  Rev.  Dr.  J,  B.  Dunn. 

Madison,  Wis.,  Sept.  18,  1879. 
Editor  of  Tbe  New  York  ETangelist ; 

Those  of  your  readers  who  were  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Sara¬ 
toga,  when  the  question  was  taken  on  '*  the 
place  of  next  meeting,”  will  remember  with 
what  eloquence  the  advocates  for  Madison 
presented  their  case,  and  the  many  attractions 
thereby  held  out,  to  induce  the  members  to 
vote  in  their  favor.  Then,  mine  ears  heard 
the  praises  of  Madison ;  now  that  mine  eyes 
have  beheld  her  beauty,  we  are  constrained 
to  say  “  the  half  was  not  told  us.”  A  strong 
argument  for  selecting  Saratoga  was  the  at¬ 
traction  that  place  presented  as  a  watering- 
place,  where  ministers  and  elders  could  take 
their  wives,  and  while  attending  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Assembly,  enjoy  such  advantages 
as  only  the  wcalth3’  can  enjoy  later  in  the 
season.  Now,  as  a  watering-place  alone, 
Madison  possesses  attractions  and  advanta¬ 
ges  that  make  it  a  most  desirable  resort  to 
those  in  pursuit  of  Summer  rest  and  fashion¬ 
able  recreation,  while  in  delights  of  a  purely’ 
sylvan  character  it  takes  a  preeminent  rank. 

To  the  lovers  of  the  beautiful  in  nature, 
Matlison  presents  scenery  of  indescribable 
loveliness ;  to  the  sj^rtsmen,  in  her  lakes  and 
streams  and  woods,  excellent  fishing  and 
hunting;  to  the  professional  and  scientific 
men,  in  her  educational  institutions,  universi¬ 
ty  and  library,  splendid  opportunities  for 
study  and  research ;  and  to  the  refined  in  her 
weaithy  and  cultivated  inhabitants,  choice 
society. 

After  the  Assembly  adjourns  we  would  re¬ 
commend  to  such  members  as  can  afford  the 
time,  a  trip  over  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and 
St.  Paul  railroad,  to  the  latter  citj',  one  of 
the  most  important  political,  commercial  and 
railroad  centres,  as  well  as  beautiful  and  pic¬ 
turesque  places  not  onlj’  in  the  Northwest, 
but  in  the  whole  country. 

The  city  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  bluffs 
rising  at  its  back  from  fiftj’  to  one  hundred 
feet,  and  crowned  with  the  elegant  houses  of 
wealthy  citizens. 

Equally  grand  and  picturesque  is  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  Fort  Snelling,  which  stands  on  a  high 
bluff  at  the  point  where  the  waters  of  the 
Minnesota  and  Mississippi  unite.  To  add  to 
the  attractions  of  St.  Paul,  there  are  the  Falls 
of  Minnehaha,  worth  a  journey  to  this  city  to 
see 

“  Gleaming,  glancing  thro’  the  branches,” 
and — 

“As  one  hears  the  laughing  water 

From  Itchind  its  screen  of  branches,” 
to  read  the  immortal  poem  of  Hiawatha. 
These  Falls  are  located  on  Minnehaha  River, 
which  is  the  outlet  of  Minnetonka  and  other 
lakes  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  a  shallow,  clean 
stream ;  its  bed  covered  with  pebbles  of  crys¬ 
tal  and  opal,  and  its  surface  broken  with 
numerous  little  islands.  Rushing  merrily- 
around  among  these  in  its  rapid  career,  it 
suddenly  takes  a  bound  over  the  Falls. 

A  few  miles  west  of  St.  Paul,  and  beauti¬ 
fully  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Mississip¬ 
pi,  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  is  the  rich 
and  rapidly  growing  city  of  Minneapolis, 
proudly  called  bj-  the  people  the  “  North  Star 
city.” 

round  trip  from  Madison  to  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapedis,  can  be  made  in  throe  or 
four  days,  allowing  time  to  see  both  places ; 
and  I  am  informed  on  good  authority,  that 
arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  railway,  for  excur¬ 
sion  tickets  at  a  very  low  figure.  In  making 
this  trip,  one  of  two  routes  can  be  selected, 
or  what  is  better,  one  route  taken  out  to  St. 
Paul,  the  other  taken  on  the  return,  .os  both 
roads  are  under  the  same  Railroad  manage¬ 
ment.  The  Southern,  or  lower,  road  runs 
through  one  of  the  finest  farming  sections  of 
the  West,  along  which  are  thickly'  settled 
some  very  thrifty  towns,  such  as  Middleton, 
Prairie  du  Chien,  McGregor,  and  Decorah. 
The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  place 
is  particularlj'  picturesque,  rolling  prairie 
varied  by  high  bluffs  along  winding  streams. 

Returning  from  St.  Paul,  along  the  upper 
or  Northern  line,  after  riding  some  sixty 
miles,  you  come  to  Lake  Pepin,  one  of  the 
finest  sheets  of  water  in  the  country.  Though 
it  is  really  a  part  of  the  “  Father  of  Waters,” 
there  Is  an  entire  absenee  of  any  perceptible 
current,  and  the  clearness  and  purity  of  the 
water,  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  Lake  lies 
in  the  lap  of  an  innumerable  number  of  giant 
bluffs,  some  of  whose  eliffs  rise  to  an  altitude 
of  five  hundred  feet. 

After  leaving  Lake  Pepin,  the  next  point  of 
interestis”  Winona,”  the  queen  eity  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  named  for  the  beautiful  Indian  maiden 
of  the  local  legend,  which  the  pen  of  Longfel¬ 
low  has  immortally  preserved.  Then,  154 
miles  this  side  of  St.  Paul,  you  reach  Sparta, 
noted  all  over  the  Northwest  as  a  sanitarium 
and  fashionable  Summer  resort.  The  scenery 
about  here  is  strikingl.y  pieture.sque  and  at¬ 
tractive,  while  the  situ.ation  of  the  town  is 
exceedingly  beautiful.  Its  streets  and  .ave¬ 
nues  are  laid  out  with  excellent  t.aste.  and 
kept  in  fine  order,  closely  resembling  one  of 
our  attractive  New  England  towns.  But  per¬ 
haps  the  place  that  presents  the  greatest  at¬ 
tractions  on  this  line,  and  where,  if  time  per¬ 
mits,  every  tourist  should  stop,  is  Kilborn 
City ;  not  for  what  the  town  itself  presents,  as 
it  is  but  an  ordinarj'  looking  pl.ace  of  1200  in¬ 
habitants,  but  because  it  is  thegatew.ay  to  the  I 
dells  of  the  Wisconsin  river — a  treasure-house  I 
of  the  wildest  scenery,  than  which  the  famed  | 
beauties  of  the  picturesque  Watkins  Glen,  or 
the  world-renowned  .\usable  Ch.asm,  are  notj 
greater.  There  is  an  excellent  hotel  at  this 
place,  with  a  well-api>ointed  table  and  airy 
rooms,  and  onlj*  a  few  rods  from  which  Taj’- 
lor’s  Glen  commences.  j 

To  those  who  cannot  make  this  run  to  St. 
Paul,  wo  commend  a  short  trip  from  Ma<lison  ; 
to  the  Lake  region  in  Waukesha  count}’,  mak-  ' 
ing  Oconomowoc  the  centre,  within  a  radius 
of  nine  miles  from  which  there  arc  forty-one 
lakes,  all  offering  the  most  enchanting  scene¬ 
ry.  The  clear  waters  of  all  these  lakes  are 
fairly  alive  with  fish  of  every  variety,  while  I 
the  wooils  and  hills  around  abound  with  game 
of  all  descriptions  common  to  this  State. 

The  beautiful  town  of  Waukesha,  which  we 
visited  because  of  its  medicinal  springs — 
chief  of  which  is  the  far-famed  Bethesda  wa¬ 
ter — is  charmingly  situated  on  the  Fox  River. 
These  springs  were  accidentally  discovered  | 
by  a  gentleman  long  a  sufferer  from  diabetes,  j 
who  went  to  Waukesha  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  his  mother-in-law  in  1868.  Since  that  time  j 
Waukesha  has  grown  rapidly  in  wealth,  popu- 1 
lation,  and  popularity  as  a  Summer  resort;  I 


yja,  one  of  the  most  fashionable  watering- 
places  in  the  country,  while  the  waters  of 
the  Spring,  to  the  extent  of  500  barrels  daily, 
are  exported  to  distant  parts  of  this  and  for¬ 
eign  lands.  An  hour’s  ride  from  Waukesha 
behind  a  beautiful  span  of  horses,  under  the 
escort  of  a  friend,  brought  us  to  Lakeside, 
where  are  collected  a  number  of  Summer  col- 
tages  on  the  beautiful  Lake  Pewaukee.  This 
is  a  favorite  Summer  resort  of  cultivated  peo¬ 
ple,  who  enjoy  cottage  life  and  refined  society. 

Before  closing  this  letter,  allow  me  to  say 
a  word  for  “  The  School  of  the  Prophets  ”  at 
Lake  Forest — a  University  under  the  control 
of  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Northwest.  Lake 
Forest  is  a  beautiful  suburban  town,  twenty- 
eight  miles  north  of  Chicago,  on  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  branch  of  the  Northwestern  Railroad. 
It  stands  on  a  bluff  on  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Lake.  While  a  guest  of  our  old 
travelling  companion  in  the  Orient,  Mr.  E.  S. 
Wells  of  Lake  Forest,  we  had  ample  facili¬ 
ties  for  learning  all  about  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  and  prospects  of  the  University,  whose 
president  is  Rev.  Daniel  S.  Gregory,  late  pro¬ 
fessor  in  Wooster,  Ohio,  and  known  at  the 
East  as  at  one  time  pastor  of  the  Cleveland 
church,  in  New’  Haven,  Conn. ;  known  also  in 
literary  circles  as  the  author  of  that  valuable 
and  instructive  book  “  Why  Four  Gospels  ?” 
and  a  work  on  Christian  ethics,  highly  com¬ 
mended  by  Dr.  McCosh  and  President  Porter 
of  Yale.  Associated  with  him  are  able  pro- 
fes.sors  and  teachers.  The  College*-ha8  a 
splendid  campus  of  forty  acres,  upon  which 
there  stand  the  College  building — a  beautiful 
edifice,  114  feet  front,  5  stories  high,  of  fine 
cream-colored  brick ;  a  preparatory  school, 
built  of  the  same  material,  90  feet  front  and 
4  stories  high ;  a  largo  dining-hall  and  gym- 
n.asium,  with  residences  for  professors,  Ac., 
while  a  house  is  soon  to  be  erected  on  the 
same  ground  for  the  President.  The  design 
is  to  have  the  school  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
home,  where  the  teaehers  and  pupils  live  to¬ 
gether  as  one  f.amlly.  About  one-third  of  a 
mile  away,  beautifully  located,  overlooking 
Lake  Michigan,  and  surrounded  by  a  park  of 
twelve  acres,  is  “  Ferry  Hall.”  Here  the 
young  ladies  have  a  home  by  themselves, 
with  their  principal  and  teacher  living  on  the 
grounds  or  in  the  building  with  them.  This 
building  is  also  miide  of  cream  brick,  114  feet 
front,  four  stories  high,  finished  and  furnished 
throughout,  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
gas. 

Lake  Forest  has  a  population  of  about  1200, 
composed  chiefiy  of  families  of  some  of  the 
first  business  men  of  Chicago,  and  of  tliose 
who  have  come  there  to  educsite  their  chil¬ 
dren.  The  only  church  in  the  place  is  Pres¬ 
byterian.  Here  families  of  various  denomi¬ 
national  tendencies  worship  in  pleasant  har¬ 
mony.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  students  are 
in  the  midst  of  the  best  moral  and  Christian 
as  well  as  educational  influences,  and  in  one 
of  the  most  healthful  and  quiet  locations  this 
country  can  afford.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
is  pomposed  of  some  of  tlie  best  Christian 
business  men  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  whole  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Synod  of  Illinois  North. 
The  buildings  and  land  cost  some  $150,000, 
and  there  is  also  held  by  the  Board  an  inter- 
estrpaying  endow’ment  of  $100,000.  The  ex¬ 
penses  arc  regulated  at  such  rates  tliat  a 
young  man  can  go  through  college  there,  tak¬ 
ing  the  full  course,  equal  to  that  of  Yale,  at 
$200  to  $225  the  year.  Expenses  in  Ferry 
Hall,  including  everything,  $300. 

The  outlook  promises  the  University  to  be 
to  the  West  what  Princeton,  Yale,  or  Hamil¬ 
ton  arc  to  the  East.  Why  sliould  it  not  suc¬ 
ceed  ?  The  Presbyterians  of  the  Northwest 
hold  the  same  leading  and  honorable  position 
here  that  they  have  ever  held  everywhere.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  leading  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  business  men  of  the  Northwest,  are 
men  of  Calvini.st  faith  and  culture.  They 
have  ample  resources  in  competent  men  and 
in  means  to  sustain  and  build  up  here,  within 
a  few  years,  a  school  which  shall  supersede 
all  necessity  for  their  sons  and  daughters  be¬ 
ing  at  the  heavy  extra  expense  and  peril  of 
going  a  thousand  miles  or  more  away  from 
homo  tor  an  education. 

We  bespeak,  therefore,  for  the  management 
of  Lake  Forest  University,  and  the  Rev.  Glen 
Wood,  its  financial  agent,  the  sympathy  anil 
liberal  benefaction  of  Western  Presbyterians, 
and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  educational 
Institutions  of  the  West.  It  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  there  arc  now  in  the  north  half 
of  the  Mississippi  nearly  or  quite  20,000,000 
of  people,  or  two-fifths  of  the  whole  poptda- 
tion  of  the  United  States.  According  to  the 
present  increase,  we  predict  that  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  whole  population  w’ill  be  here 
in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  How  great  the 
importance  of  making  Lake  Forest  University 
a  first-class  Christian  institution  at  the  earli¬ 
est  possible  date. 

THE  PRESBYTERY  OF  PORTSMOUTH. 

This  body  met  at  West  Union,  .4dams  coun¬ 
ty,  on  Sept.  23d,  and  was  opened  with  a  ser¬ 
mon  by  the  moderator.  Dr.  E.  P.  Pratt,  on  the 
Atonement.  1  John  ii.  2.  Rev.  E.  P.  Adams 
was  elected  moderator,  and  J.  King  Gibson 
clerk  pro  tem. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Simonton,  a  candid.ate  under  our 
care,  was  at  his  own  reque.st  transferred  to 
the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island, 
within  the  bounds  of  which  he  is  now  labor¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Richard  G.  Lewis,  a  licentiate  of 
this  Presbytery,  was  dismissed  and  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Chil- 
licothe.  He  is  supplying  the  churches  of 
Hamden  and  Mc.4rthur  within  the  bounds  of 
that  Presbytery.  We  also  received  Mr.  Win. 
S.  Thompson,  a  licentiate  from  the  Presbyte¬ 
ry’  of  Transylvania,  and  Mr.  B.  T.  Sheehy,  a 
licentiate  from  the  Presbytery  of  Wooster. 
Mr.  Thompson  is  a  graduate  of  Danville  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  l.iSt  Spring,  and  is  supply¬ 
ing  our  church  at  Hanging  Rock  at  present. 
He  was  examined  and  ordained,  according  to 
the  Book,  as  an  evangelist.  His  trial  sermon 
was  preached  without  notes,  in  true  Kentucky 
style,  and  was  very  well  received.  We  also 
received  Rev.  Henry  G.  Pollock  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Springfield  by  letter,  sent  by 
telegraph.  Brother  Pollock  has  received  a 
call  from  Red  Oak  church,  and  expects  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  his  labors  immediately  in  that  field. 

The  pastoral  relation  between  Rev.  J.  King 
Gibson  and  the  church  of  Jackson  was  dis¬ 
solved  at  the  united  request  of  pastor  and 
people.  Brother  Gibson  has  been  pastor  in 
this  ciiurch  forover  seven  years,  and  has  been 
very  much  blessed  in  his  labors.  The  disso-  ^ 


lution  of  the  present  relation  is  caused  by  no 
disaffection  on  either  side,  but  to  afford  the 
young  pastor  an  opportunity  of  attending  a 
theological  seminary  for  one  year,  and  re¬ 
freshing  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  other 
branches  taught  in  our  schools  of  the  pro¬ 
phets.  He  wishes  to  fill  up  the  barrel  again, 
and  thinks  it  requires  more  time  than  he  can 
command  from  pastoral  duties.  As  old  Dr. 
Beecher  used  to  say  to  the  students,  “  If  you 
don’t  keep  pouring  in  at  the  hunghole,  it  will 
soon  run  emptyings  at  the  spigot.” 

Our  sessions  were  very  liarmonious.  We 
had  eleven  ministers  and  fifteen  ciders  pres¬ 
ent.  We  held  a  Sabbath-school  Institute  dur¬ 
ing  the  sessions,  and  liad  several  very  able 
papers  read  on  themes  intimately  connected 
with  the  prosperity  of  these  nurseries  of  the 
Church,  and  able  discussions  followed.  The 
attendance  of  the  people  was  remarkably 
good  throughout.  They  came  to  the  prayer- 
meetings  in  the  morning,  as  well  as  to  the 
public  services  in  the  evening.  We  met  in  the 
Mcthodi.st  church,  which  was  kindly  tendered 
to  us  for  our  use,  tlio  Presbyterian  church  hav¬ 
ing  been  undergoing  very  thorough  repaiis, 
which  were  not  yet  completed.  This  is  one 
of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest  church  in  our 
bounds.  It  was  organized  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  century.  The  house  of 
worship  is  a  substantial  structure  of  stone, 
built  in  1810,  and  since  enlarged  and  improv¬ 
ed.  They  want  about  five  hundred  dollars 
more  to  finish  it. 

The  deatli  of  Dr.  Hamilton  since  our  last 
meeting,  and  also  that  of  a  most  exccUent  el¬ 
der  of  the  church  of  Manchester,  Mr.  George 
Kirkor,  a  son  of  Governor  Kirker  in  tlie  early 
days  of  tliis  State,  imparted  a  tender  and  sol¬ 
emn  Interest  to  our  meetings.  They  were 
both  present  at  our  last  meeting,  and  in  ap¬ 
parently  good  health.  The  following  paper 
was  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  and  unanimously  adopted  : 

The  Master  having  removed  Rev.  David  Hamil¬ 
ton,  D.D.,  from  his  earthly  laliors,  since  our  last 
meeting,  we  desire  to  jilace  upon  our  records  our 
high  appreciation  of  our  brother  as  a  fellow-work¬ 
er  in  the  ministry.  Dr.  Hamilton  had  been  laiior- 
iug  but  a  tow  years  within  our  liounds,  yet  wo  all 
had  learned  to  esteem  and  love  him  very  highly. 
He  was  a  fine  scholar,  an  original  and  profound 
thinker,  and  an  intensely  earnest  worker  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord ;  lalxiring  even  beyond  his 
strength  in  protracted  meetings  and  revivals,  and 
in  ministering  to  our  vacant  and  feeble  churches. 
As  a  writer,  a  pastor,  a  preacher,  and  a  presbyter, 
he  occupied  a  high  place  among  his  brethren.  We 
would  express  our  profound  sympathy  with  his 
bereaved  companion,  and  with  the  church  of  which 
he  was  the  esteemed  pastor. 

The  Stated  Clerk  is  directed  to  furnish  a 
copy  of  this  paper  to  the  widow  of  Dr.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  and  also  for  publication. 

Presbytery  holds  its  next  regular  meeting 
in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Rev.  II.  A.  Ketclium  pastor.  Wo  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  report  to  his  numerous 
friends  that  brother  Ketchum  was  present  in 
all  of  our  meetings,  und  took  an  active  jiart 
in  the  Sabbath-school  Institute,  and  feels  that 
through  tlie  mercy  of  God  and  the  prayer  of  his 
people,  his  health  is  restored,  and  hois  ready 
for  entering  upon  his  Winter’s  work.  Our 
venerable  father.  Rev.  James  R.  Gibson,  now 
in  his  seventieth  year,  was  unable  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  our  meetings.  Many  of  us  called  on 
him  at  his  homo  in  Manchester,  and  spent  a 
pleasant,  social  evening,  in  talking  of  the 
Churcli  and  the  things  of  God. 

E.  P.  Pbatt,  Stated  Clerk. 

Portsmouth,  Sept.  27,  1879. 

(tuvvtnt 

PKRSONAI.  AND  NKWS  ITKMS. 

Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  of  New  Haven  has  writ¬ 
ten  against  the  proposed  amendment  of 
the  Connecticut  constitution  providing  for 
biennial  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Replying  to  the  claim  that  tliere  will  bo  a 
great  saving  in  expense,  ho  proposes  what  he 
calls  a  better  method  by  reducing  the  number 
of  representatives  so  that  no  town  shall  have 
more  than  one ;  and  he  would  not  resist  a 
plan  whicli  would  group  towns  having  less 
than  one  thousand  inhabitants,  into  electoral 
districts. 

The  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Rufus  R.  Gnaves 
of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  has  been  admitted  to 
probate,  and  it  provides  for  the  following  leg¬ 
acies  to  charitable  institutions:  Consump¬ 
tives’  Home  of  Boston,  $10,000;  Women’s 
Missionary  Society  of  America,  $5,000 ;  Amer¬ 
ican  Missionary  Society,  $5,000;  Home  Mi.s- 
sionary  Society  of  the  Congregational  Church 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  $5,000 ;  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Aid  Society  of  New  York,  $1,000 ;  Home 
for  Incurables  of  Brooklyn,  $1,000;  Foreign 
Sunday-school  Association  of  Brooklyn,  $1,- 
000 ;  Bethany  Institute  of  New  York,  $1,000 ; 
Berea  College,  Kentucky,  $1,000;  Library  As¬ 
sociation  of  Conway,  Mass.,  $1,000. 

Prof.  Raymond  of  Williams  College  has 
been  temporarily  appointed  Professor  of  Or- 
atoiy  at  Princeton,  and  will  teach  elocution 
to  the  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  second  and 
third  terms ;  he  will  also  assist  in  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  the  essays  of  the  students.  The  Ju¬ 
nior  Class  mourns  the  sudden  death  of  one  of 
its  most  promising  members,  Mr.  Reuben 
Lowrie,  sou  of  the  late  Dr.  Reuben  Lowrle, 
missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  to 
China. 

Washington  is  coming  into  renewed  honor. 
The  Government  is  to  mark  the  site  of  his 
birthplace  in  some  proper  way  during  this 
October,  and  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  erect  a 
monument  or  statue  in  Wall  street.  New  York, 
to  mark  the  spot  where  Washington  was  in¬ 
augurated  President  ninety  years  ago  last 
March.  The  sub-treasury  building  now 
stands  upon  the  site  of  the  original  structure 
where  he  took  the  oath  of  office.  Gov.  Sey¬ 
mour  and  others,  have  expressed  an  interest 
in  the  proposed  memorial. 

The  corporation  of  Brown  University  at 
Providence  has  elected  Thos.  Durfee,  LL.D., 
Chancellor  of  the  University.  In  place  of 
Judge  Thomas,  deceased.  Marshall  Woods 
was  reelected  treasurer,  and  Rev.  Dr.  S.  L. 
Caldwell  secretary. 

The  State  Temperance  Alliance  of  Louisiana 
have  adopted  an  address  to  the  voters  of  the 
State  declaring  that  unless  intemperance  is 
cliecked  by  legislation,  they  will  nominate  a 
State  ticket. 

A  shocking  tragedy  occurred  on  the  23d  at 
Stratford,  Conn.  An  Episcopalian  minister. 
Rev.  Dexter  Lounsbur}’,  was  killeii  by  his 
wife  while  he  was  asleep.  The  woman,  it 
appears,  was  temporarily  Insane.  She  has 
since  been  committed  to  Bridgeport  jail, 
without  bail,  to  await  trial  at  the  next  term 
of  the  Superior  Court,  the  third  Tuesday  in 
October.  Mi-s.  Lounsbury  became  violently 
hysterical  when  her  little  daughter  entered 
the  room. 


The  official  vote  in  California  corrected  by 
counties  gives  Perkins  (Rep.)  05,093,  Glenn 
(Dora.)  44,330,  and  M’hite  (Workingman)  43,- 
91  J. 

At  the  eentennial  celebration  of  the  town 
of  Buckland,  Mass.,  Sept.  10,  Repeated  trib¬ 
utes  were  paid  to  the  memory  of  Mary  Lyon, 
the  founder  of  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary, 
who  was  a  native  of  that  village,  and  is  now 
reverenced  as  its  most  famous  daughter. 

The  alliance  between  Austria  and  Germany 
seems  to  be  perfected.  An  agreement  has 
been  arrived  at  providing  for  mutual  free 
trade  between  the  two  countries,  and  it  is 
believed  that  behind  this  exists  an  undei- 
standing  that  the  two  empires  will  stand  to¬ 
gether  for  offensive  and  defensive  purposes 
against  Ru.ssia.  It  is  now  said  that  Prince 
Gortschakoff  is  going  to  Berlin  to  find  out 
the  meaning  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  Vienna 
visit.  Then  as  regards  Germany’s  relations 
with  tlie  Vatican,  the  London  Standard’s  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Rome  says :  “  Recent  dispatch¬ 
es  from  Monsignor  Jaeobini  respecting  ids 
interviews  with  Prince  Bismarck  and  the 
promises  of  the  latter,  are  considered  at  the 
Vatican  as  highly  satisfactory.” 

A  dispatch  from  Strasburg  says:  “Upon 
the  entry  into  this  city  of  Emperor  William, 
many  shops  were  closed,  and  a  multitude  of 
houses  closed  their  shutters.  Only  the  official 
buildings  were  profusely  decorated.  The 
German  -  speaking  inhabitants  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  crowd  in  the  streets,  though  the 
French-speaking  element  in  Strasburg  is  still 
very  strong.” 

The  zoological  institute  of  the  Kiel  (Den¬ 
mark)  University  has  been  burned. 

Interesting  news  conies  from  Culia  respect¬ 
ing  tlie  disposition  of  the  slaveholders  there 
to  emancipate  their  bondmen.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Madrid  lias  prepared  a  plan  for  eman¬ 
cipation.  But  many  of  the  slaveholders  in 
tlie  island  appear  disposed  to  anticipate  this 
legislative  action.  One  of  them,  the  Mayor 
of  Havana,  has  not  only  emancipated  all  his 
slaves  (several  hundred  in  number),  but  has 
given  to  each  one  a  gratuity. 

During  tlie  flight  of  Cetywayo,  the  Zulu 
King,  from  the  British  forces  in  South  Africa, 
he  insisted  upon  having  the  royal  cattle  driv¬ 
en  with  him  wherever  he  sought  a  shelter, 
and  would  never  suffer  them  to  stray  from 
him.  To  his  attachment  to  these  symbols  of 
his  royal  estate,  is  due  the  King’s  capture,  for 
it  was  a  report  that  the  herds  were  being 
driven  in  a  eertain  direction,  that  gave  the 
English  their  first  clew  to  the  Zulu  ehief’s 
hiding  place. 

King  Mendek  of  Koa,  Soutli  Abyssinia,  has 
abolislied  slave-trading  in  his  realm  and  on 
his  frontier,  because,  as  he  tells  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  “I  am,  and  wish  to  re¬ 
main,  a  Cliristian.” 

In  the  capital  of  Japan,  writes  a  mission¬ 
ary,  there  are  about  70,000  soldiers,  all  in  the 
American  uniform,  and  provided  with  arms 
purcliased  from  the  United  States  and  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  total  tonnage  of  anthraeite  eoal  from 
all  the  regions  for  the  week  ending  Sept.  20, 
amounted  to  575,940  tons,  against  341,878  tons 
in  tlie  corresponding  week  last  year — an  in¬ 
crease  of  234, 0G2  tons.  The  total  amount  of 
anthracite  mined  for  the  year  is  18,242,340 
tons,  against  11,270,212  tons  for  tho  same  pe¬ 
riod  last  year — an  increase  of  6,972,128  tons. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  have  published  “The 
Young  Folks’  Cyclopocdlaof  Common  Things,” 
by  John  D.  Champlin,  Jr.,  late  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  American  Cyclopmdia.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  this  work  is  the  same  as  otlier 
cycloprodias,  and  its  object  to  cultivate  in 
children  the  important  habit  of  consulting 
works  of  reference,  and  to  answer  many  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  constantly  arising  in  the 
studies  and  daily  experience  of  youth,  without 
trouble  to  parents  and  teachers — to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  numerous  questions  put  by  cliildren, 
which  many  adults  w’ould  find  it  difficult  to 
answer  without  reference  to  books.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  tho  articles  is  simple,  and  illustra¬ 
tions  arc  used  when  thought  necessary. 

Yellow  Fever  Soutli. 

The  Memphis  scourge  still  holds  its  ground. 
Tho  total  number  of  new  cases  of  yellow  fe¬ 
ver  there  last  week  was  sixty-three,  of  whom 
forty-one  were  whites  and  twenty-two  color¬ 
ed  people.  The  total  number  of  deaths  from 
the  scourge  during  the  w’eek  was  thirty-one 
— twenty-six  being  whites  and  five  colored. 
The  total  of  new  cases  to  date  is  1,279,  and 
the  total  of  deaths  382.  One  hundred  and 
seventeen  Howard  nurses  have  been  employ¬ 
ed  during  the  week,  and  collections  are  be¬ 
ing  taken  up  in  this  city  and  elsewhere  to 
su.stain  them.  The  two  colored  militia  com¬ 
panies  who  volunteered  their  services,  have 
been  disbanded  with  thanks  and  ten  d.ays’ 
extra  rations.  Two  deaths  from  fever  have 
occurred  at  Oak  Grove,  Miss.  Sad  to  say,  it 
was  introduced  in  clothing  bought  for  a  Miss 
Manning  by  her  lover  as  part  of  her  wedding 
trousseau.  Miss  Manning  died,  and  her  lover 
is  very  sick  from  the  fever.  A  friend  of  tho 
couple  was  infected  and  has  also  died.  The 
National  Board  of  Health  has  demanded  the 
enforcement  of  Rule  Six  against  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  cotton  from  Memphis. 

The  Wars  in  the  Far  Fast. 

The  check  which  the  Russians  received  at 
Geok-Tepe  by  the  Turkomans,  (an  account  of 
which  is  given  in  a  dispatch  from  Simla,  Sept. 
23,)  was' doubtless  of  tho  advance  column  of 
the  largo  Russian  army  wliich  left  the  Caspian 
Sea  in  the  early  part  of  tho  year,  with  Merv 
for  its  objective  point.  This  vanguard  tvas 
.3000  strong,  under  Prince  Dolgoroukl.  The 
army  was  20,000,  and  very  thoroughly  equip¬ 
ped,  with  12,000  camels,  1,500  wagons,  and 
provisions  for  two  months,  on  its  departure 
from  Chikislor  the  latter  part  of  June.  The 
train  was  five  miles  long.  This  repulse  will 
relieve  the  English  in  Afghanistan  from  fear 
of  an  immediate  advance  on  Merv,  but  the 
Russians  will  quickly  gather  strength  and 
push  on.  Their  invasion  of  Central  Asia  is 
persistent. 

Sept.  29,  the  Russian  account  of  this  en¬ 
counter  was  telegraphed  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  London.  It  is  as  follows:  “Intelligence 
has  been  received  from  Beurma  that  during  a 
reconnoissance  near  Geok-Tepe,  on  the  28th 
of  Augu-st,  the  Russians  encountered  large 
masses  of  Tekke  Turkomans,  strongly  In¬ 
trenched,  who  made  a  desperate  resistance. 
The  Russians  for  six  hours  cannonaded  a  po¬ 
sition  occupied  by  30,000  Tekke  Turkomans. 
In  the  evening  the  Russians  obtained  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  outer  intrenchments,  and  at  night 
the  enemy  fled,  leaving  several  thousands. 
The  Russians  lost  seven  officers  and  17  8  sol- 


I  diers  killed,  and  sixteen  officers  and  234  sol¬ 
diers  wounded.’'  The  Simla  dispatch,  on  the 
contrary,  stated  tliat  tlie  Russians  were  de¬ 
feated  witli  till'  loss  of  700  killed,  and  were 
falling  back  on  Beurma. 

A  London  dispatch  from  Simla,  dated  Sept. 
29,  says  “  The  advance  of  the  British  force  in 
Afghanistan  continues.  The  Ameer  accom¬ 
panies  the  troops.  It  was  expected  that  the 
British  column  would  arrive  before  Cabul  on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  1.  Resistance  is  unlikely. 
Sir  Frederick  Roberts  has  received  instruc¬ 
tions  to  issue  a  manifesto  to  the.  .\fglian  peo¬ 
ple  that  the  British  army  advances  on  Cabul 
to  avenge  the  treacliery  to  tho  Britisli  Envoy 
in  that  city;  that  the  peaceable  inhabitants 
will  not  be  molested,  but  if  opposition  is  of¬ 
fered  those  persons  with  arms  in  their  hands 
will  bo  treated  as  enemies.  Non-combatants, 
women  and  children,  arc  advised  to  witlidraw 
to  a  place  of  safety.” 

This  invading  column  (under  Gen.  Roberts) 
began  its  marcli  on  Cabul  on  Sept.  23,  and 
consists  of  about  5000.  men. 

City  anil  Vii-iiiity. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  has 
completed  arrangements  for  the  popular  even¬ 
ing  classes  which  are  maintained  during  the 
Fall  and  Winter.  Those  include  classes  in 
writing,  bookkeeping,  phonography,  German, 
French,  Spanish,  vocal  music,  and  gymnas¬ 
tics.  An  annual  ticket  costing  $5  admits  tho 
holder  to  any  or  all  of  the  above  classes,  and 
in  addition  entitles  him  to  the  use  of  a  care¬ 
fully  selected  library  of  12,000  volumes  and  a 
reading-room  supplied  regularly  with  400  pa¬ 
pers  and  magazines,  and  to  two  admissions  to 
the  popular  monthly  entertainments  and  lec¬ 
tures  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Young  men  who  Iiave  come  to  tlie 
city  for  business  purposes,  should,  if  practica¬ 
ble,  identify  tliemselves  with  the  Association. 
Friends  would  do  well  to  advise  them  to  do 
so  at  once. 

The  twenty-second  anniversary  of  the  Ful- 
ton-street  Prayer-Meeting pass'ed  off  pleasant¬ 
ly,  Sept.  23d,  at  the  Middle  Reformed  ciiurch. 
Dr.  E.  P.  Rogers  presiding.  In  his  opening 
addre.ss  he  glanced  at  the  long  and  bright  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  meeting.  Rev.  Robert  B.  Hull, 
Baptist,  spoke  upon  tho  efficacy  of  prayer; 
Rev.  S.  A.  Ort,  Lutheran,  dwelt  upon  the  ben¬ 
efits  which  business  men  might  derive  from  a 
meeting  of  this  kind.  Dr.  S.  Ironrous  Prime 
devoted  his  time  to  a  description  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  usefulness  of  the  meetings.  Rev.  Chas. 
N.  Sims,  Methodist,  of  Brooklyn,  referred  to 
tlie  unwritten  history  of  tho  power  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  prayer  meetings.  Prof.  Thwing, 
Congregatlonallst,  in  the  course  of  his  ad¬ 
dress  touched  upon  the  thirty  years’  pastorate 
of  the  late  Dr.  Thompson.  “Scandal,”  ho 
said,  “  no  more  affecte.l  that  Christian  char¬ 
acter  than  water  does  the  wings  of  a  duck. 
As  he  lay  there,  paralyzed,  just  about  to  die, 
lie  was  informed  that  his  paper  on  ‘  Liberty 
in  Austria’ w’ould  be  read  before  the  Basle 
Conference,  and  he  said  ‘One  more  blow 
given  for  liberty  by  that  right  hand.’ ”  Mr. 
Lamphier,  the  founder  of  the  meetings,  closed 
the  proceedings  witli  prayer. 

A  Very  Hail  Kecorcl  for  Kentucky. 

One  of  the  most  singular  exliibils  of  South¬ 
ern  lawle.ssness  and  social  disorganization 
has  been  made  recently  by  a  correspondent  of ' 
a  Cincinnati  paper.  Tlie  aim  was  to  ascoi-tain 
how  many  murders  and  murderous  assaults 
had  been  committed  in  each  county  in  a  given 
number  of  years,  and  wdiat  legal  punishment, 
if  any,  was  the  result.  In  twenty  counties 
tho  records  of  indictments  alone  show  717 
homicides  in  an  average  period  of  five  years, 
an  average  of  thirty-six  to  each  county. 

Against  all  this  there  is  tho  offset  on  the 
side  of  the  law’s  vindication  of  only  one  capi¬ 
tal  punishment,  and  three  life-terms  in  the 
Penitentiary.  About  a  dozen  convicted  mur¬ 
derers  received  sentences  of  from  three  to  five 
years  in  jail  or  prison.  In  a  few  cases,  where 
tho  offending  party  was  a  negro,  summary 
justice  was  meted  out  with  rope,  without 
waiting  for  process  of  law 

These  statistics  do  not  by  any  moans  cover 
all  crimes  of  murder  and  malicious  shooting 
and  stabbing  in  the  twenty  counties,  as  they 
are  confined  to  court  records,  and  very  many 
criminals  liave  never  been  brouglit  before 
courts.  The  period  covered  in  no  case  runs 
back  to  the  unsettled  time  of  war,  so  that  the 
figures  give  an  actual  exhibit  of  tho  present 
status  of  crime  in  Kentucky.  Tlie  same  ratio 
carried  throughout  tho  State  would  show  3668 
shot  and  stabbed  in  personal  encounters  in 
five  years. 

In  Breathitt  county,  800  persons,  out  of  a 
voting  population  of  1300,  are  under  indict¬ 
ment  for  crime ;  in  Clay  county,  530  out  of 
1600;  in  Jackson,  154  out  of  799.  Ten  coun¬ 
ties,  with  a  voting  population  of  11,584,  have 
2846  persons  under  indictment  at  a  single 
term — over  twenty-four  per  cent.  Only  two 
men  had  been  hanged  by  law  in  Kentucky  in 
ten  years.  The  figures  are  represented  as  en¬ 
tirely  accurate,  being  all  taken  from  official 
records. 

Kentucky  Is  naturally  one  of  tho  most  fa¬ 
vored  of  States ;  her  lands  are  cheap  and  de¬ 
sirable;  but  here  we  have  a  sufficient  expla¬ 
nation  of  her  standstill  condition  as  to  wealth 
and  pojmlation. 

A  Famous  Naval.  KiiKagemeiit. 

Tuesday  was  the  centennial  of  tho  battle  of 
the  American  vessel  Bon  Homme  Richard, 
commanded  by  Paul  .Tones,  and  tho  British 
ship  Serapis,  off  tho  coast  of  Yorkshire,  Eng¬ 
land.  The  battle  took  place  Sept.  23,  1779, 
and  lasted  several  hours,  resulting  In  the 
sinking  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  but  in 
the  capture  of  tho  Serapis  as  well.  The  fight 
was  on  a  moonlight  night,  and  tho  people  of 
Scarborough  crowded  the  piers  and  watched 
the  awful  encounter.  The  ships  lay  entangled 
close  together  and  pounded  each  other  till 
midnight,  when  both  were  nearly  in  a  sinking 
condition,  and  the  Serapis  surrendered.  The 
squadron  of  Paul  Jones  was  equipped  in 
France,  and  the  King  gave  him  a  sword  and  a 
decoration,  and  the  American  Congress  a  vote 
of  thanks,  a  gold  medal,  and  the  command  of 
a  seventy-four-gun  ship  for  his  heroic  exploit. 
This  event  gave  England  a  higher  respect  for 
the  American  cause  than  any  preceding  it,  on 
land  or  water.  Only  Paul  Jones  himself 
would  have  ventured  to  beard  the  British 
Hon  so  near  his  lair.  Around  no  figure  in 
American  Revolutionary  history  does  there 
centre  so  much  romantic  interest  as  in  this 
sailor  of  fortune.  Only  by  glimpses  are  we 
acquainted  with  his  life  and  character,  and 
though  his  Scottish  birth  and  his  residence  in 
Virginia  are  known,  there  is  little  else  to 
gratify  the  searcher  after  the  facta  of  his 
strange  life. 
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New  York,  Monday,  Sept.  29,  1879. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  de¬ 
crease  of  $2,334,300  in  surplus  reserve,  which 
now  stands  at  $2,569,350,  against  $9,797,300 
at  tins  time  last  year,  and  $8,435,000  at  the 
corresponding  period  in  1877.  The  loans 
show  a  gain  this  week  of  $1,372,700 ;  the  spe¬ 
cie  is  up  $75,400;  the  legal  tenders  are  de¬ 
creased  $1,981,700;  the  deposits  other  than 
United  States  are  up  $1,712,000,  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  is  increased  $147,000. 

Governments  were  not  active,  but  the  re¬ 
cent  issues  were  again  higher.  Railroad 
bonds  had  a  general  sale,  with  a  very  large 
business  in  new  Erles,  but  the  top  prices 
were  not  supported.  Money  on  call,  6a7  per 
cent.  Tho  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  Rail¬ 
road  reports  an  increase  of  $42,146  in  earnings 
for  the  third  week  of  September. 

The  course  of  the  market  during  the  week, 
is  further  indicated  in  the  Table  below,  the 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of 
a  year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparisons : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1878. 
XJiilteil  States  4s,  1907,  coupon...  .1024  1024  lOOJ 

rnlted  States  4Js.  1891,  coup . lOSJ  105  103t 

United  States  58, 1881,  coup . 103(  102)  1072 

New  York  Central . 119J  118J  ll.Si 

Harlem .  —  —  1361 

Rock  Island .  142  142  1181 

Chicago,  Bur.  &  Quincy . 116J  1141  112} 

Fort  Wayne .  —  —  98} 

Pittsburg.... . 103  1011  831 

Illinois  Central .  92  9l|  82} 

Chicago  &  Alton .  97  961  831 

Erie .  31 J  27}  13j 

Erie  pref .  57  61}  27 

Lake  Shore .  94}  92}  68) 

Canada  Southern .  70  621  _ 

Wabash .  43|  41}  18| 

Northwestern .  83  80}  41j 

Northwestern  pref . 100}  991  711 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul . 69J  66*  32} 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  preferred. .1011  99}  71} 

Del.,  Lack.,  &  IVestern . 67}  621  56} 

New  Jersey  Central .  61  64}  371 

Del.  A  Hudson  Canal .  56}  51  53 

Morris  k  Essex .  941  93  86 

Michigan  Central .  86}  83  71} 

Chic.  St.  Paul  &  Minn . 47}  46?  — 

Union  Pacific .  83*  82  66} 

Kansas  Pacific . 71}  70  74} 

Cleve.,  Col.,  Cln.  &  Ind .  59}  64  32} 

Cleve.,  Chic.  &  Ind.  Cen . 14  9}  4} 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph . . 24}  23}  15} 

Hannibal  k  St.  Joseph  pref .  524  50}  39 

Ohio  k  Mississippi .  18}  16}  8} 

Ohio  k  Mississippi  pref .  50}  47}  14! 

St.  Louis,  K.  C.  &  N .  25}  23}  4| 

St.  Louis,  K.  C.  &  N.  pref .  61  58}  20} 

Mo.,  Kansas  k  Texas . 18}  17|  .32 

Iron  Mountain .  44}  41|  6} 

Louisville  &  Na.shvllle .  62}  584  — 

Northern  Pacific .  23}  21?  — 

Northern  Pacific  prof .  51  48}  — 

Bur.,  Cedar  Rapids  &  N .  56  .54  23 

Western  Union .  95}  92  96} 

A.  &  P.  Telegraph . 36}  34}  27} 

Pacific  Mall .  28}  23?  17} 

Adams  Express . 103}*  100}  105? 

Wells,  Fargo  k  Co . 100  99  93} 

American  Express . 50}  48}  49} 

United  States  Express .  46  44  49} 

New  York  Elevated . 122}  121}  — 

Metropolitan  Elevated . 113  111?  — 

Manhattan  Elevated .  44}  43}  — 

The  imports  of  specie  for  the'week  ending 
Sept.  28  were  as  follows :  American  silver, 
$50,417;  foreign  silver,  $164,333;  silver  bars, 
$4506 ;  American  gold,  $519,620 ;  foreign  gold, 
$6,725,379;  gold  dust,  $2016 ;  gold  bars,  $240,- 
935.  Total,  $7,707,206. 


NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  MARKET. 

New  York,  Monday,  Sept.  29, 1879. 

Bbeadstcffb — The  flour  market  opened  rather 
firmer,  but  the  demand  proved  only  moderate,  and 
prices  did  not  Improve,  closing  flat.  Bye  flour  and 
corn  meal  steady.  We  quote:  Flour — No.  2,  $3.85a4.55; 
superfine,  $4.70a5.15;  extra  State,  &c.,  $5.20a5.45; 
Western  Spring,  XX  and  XXX,  $5.85a6.50;  do.  Winter 
shipping  extras,  $3.35a5.75;  do.  XX  and  XXX,  $5. 85a 
6.50;  Minnesota  patents,  $6a7.75:  city  shipping  ex¬ 
tras,  $3.25n6:  Southern  bakers’  and  family  brands, 
f6a6.75;  Southern  shipping  extras,  $5.40a5  80.  Bye 
flour,  superfine,  $4a4.40.  Corn  meal — Western,  Ac., 
$2  25a2.6U;  Brandywine,  $3.90a3. 

Wheat  rather  firmer,  but  soon  declined  about  2c. 
per  bush.;  sales  on  the  spot,  Ac  ,  285,000  bush..  In¬ 
cluding  No.  2  Spring,  tl.21al.23;  No.  1  white,  $1.30}a 
1.29J:  No.  2  red  Winter,  tl.30)al.28};  No.  2  amber, 
tl.29al.28;  and  for  future  delivery  660,000  bush.,  in¬ 
cluding  No.  1  white,  tl.31}al.29}  for  September,  tl.Sla 
1.29}  for  October,  and  tl.32al.w}  for  November,  and 
No.  2  rod  Winter  $1  30al.29  for  September,  tl.30}a 
1.28}  for  October,  and  tl.30al.29  for  November.  After 
’Change  there  was  renewed  strength ;  No.  2  red  Win¬ 
ter,  tl.29}al.30}  on  the  spot  and  for  special  delivery, 
tl.29al.30  for  October,  and  tl.30al.30}  for  November. 
Bye  quiet  at  76a77c.  for  No.  2  Western,  and  79c.  for 
State.  Oats  dull  and  drooping;  sales 33,000 bush,  at 
35a38c.  for  mixed  and  37a41c.  for  white.  Including  No. 
2  mixed  at  .37a37}c.  and  do.  white  at  38a38}c.  Indian 
corn  favored  buyers  and  closed  dull  for  both  spots 
and  futures:  sales  on  the  si>ot,  133,000  bush..  Includ¬ 
ing  No.  2  mixed  at  52}a.53c.,  afloat;  ungraded,  52}a 
a63}c. ;  Delaware  yellow,  63c. ;  white  Western  66a60c. ; 
and  for  future  delivery,  160,000  bush.  No.  2  mixed  at 
53(a52}c.  for  October,  and  64Ja64)c.  for  November, 
also  steamer  mixed,  early,  63}c.  lor  October,  and  64c. 
for  November. 

Cotton— Spots  nominally  (c.  lower ;  middling  up¬ 
lands  10}c  ;  sales  821  bales.  Futures  firmer,  closing 
at  10.43c.  for  September,  10.29c.  for  October,  10.16c.  for 
November,  10.17c.  for  December,  10.24  for  January, 
10..38C.  lor  February,  and  10.63c.  for  March;  sales 
71,600  bales.  Beceipts  at  the  ports  this  day,  31,231 
bales. 

Fresh  Fruits— Apples— Blush  pippin,  upriver,  per 
bbl.,  f2a2.26;  blush  pippin.  Western  New  York,  per 
bbl.,  $2a2.25;  Jersey  lots  at  75c.a$1.60.  Cranberries — 
Cape  Cod,  choice,  per  bbl.,  $7a8:  Jersey,  choice,  per 
crate,  $1.76a2.25;  Jersey,  light  colored,  per  crate,  $la 
1.60.  Pears — Bartlett,  State,  gcxid  to  prime,  $8a9:  Bart¬ 
lett,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl.,  $6a7;  Bartlett,  Boston,  per 
bush,  box,  t:ia3.60:  Duchess,  Jersey,  per  bbl.,  $3b4: 
Sheldon,  per  bbl.,  f3a3.60;  Louise  Bonne,  per  bbl.,  $;ia 
4:  Vlrgalleu,  per  bbl.,  $2  60a4;  Beurre  Bose,  per  bbl., 
f3.60a4:  Sleckle.’No.  1,  per  bbl.,  $4a4.50;  Sieckle,  No. 
2,  per  bbl.,  $2.30a3;  Swans’  orange,  per  bbl.,  $3a3.60; 
Flemish  beauty.  State,  per  bbl.,  $3a3.60;  Flemish 
beauty,  up  river,  per  bbl.,  $2.5ba3.50,  etc. 

Groceries- Bio  coffee  firm  and  fairly  active.  Bice 
steady  and  In  fair  jobbing  sale.  Molasses  firm  and 
In  better  sale.  Baw  sugars  dull  but  firm.  Befined 
dull  and  easier;  standard  “A,”  8}a8|c. ;  bards,  8ja9c. 

Poultry— The  market  has  not  varied,  with  demand 
fair. 

Provisions- Pork  slightly  firmer  and  more  active; 
sales  on  the  spot  860  bbis.  mess  at  $9.10a9.40,  closing 
at  $9.50,  and  Cincinnati,  $9.6.5  closing  at  $9.75;  for  fu¬ 
ture  delivery,  sales  2,250  bbls.,  October,  at  $9.25,  clos¬ 
ing  with  that  price  bid;  November,  $9.36a9.40;  and 
December  $9  40a9.50.  Bacon  firm  and  very  quiet; 
long  clear,  6c.  Cut  meats  again  dull,  but  uniformly 
stea<ly.  Ijird  opened  steady,  but  closed  weak;  sales 
on  the  spot  225  tcs.  prime  Western  at  $6.46c. ;  do.  city, 
6.2.5c.:  No.  1  do.,  6.1.5c.:  for  future  delivery,  sales 
4,750  tcs.,  October,  at  6.42ja6.4.5c. ;  November,  6.16a 
6.12}c. ;  December,  6.12JC. ;  seller  year,  6.10c.:  Janu¬ 
ary,  6.20c.,  closing  at  6  17}c. ;  refined  quiet;  100  tcs. 
for  Cuba  sold  on  private  terms:  continental  lots,  6.70 
a6.75.  Butter  firmer  and  quiet.  Cheese  less  active 
and  firm.  Eggs  steady  at  18}a22c.,  latter  for  nearby 
stock. 

Seed — Timothy  Is  quiet;  quoted  at  $2.20a2.30.  Flax 
is  In  fair  demand;  quoted  at  $1.37}c.  Clover  Is  slow ; 
Western  Is  quoted  at  6}a7c.  for  prime  and  7}c.  for 
choice,  and  State  at  75a8<’. 

Sundries  —  Boslns  were  steady,  with  1,000  bbls 
good  strained  sold  at  $1.25.  Spirits  turpentine  again 
materially  higher ;  sales  250  bbls.  Southern,  30a31a 
31}c.  Petroleum  steady  and  quiet;  refined.  In  bbls, 
7c.  Tallow  steady  and  less  active  at  5Ja6c.  for  prime. 

Veoetables — Potatoes  are  In  fair  demand  and  firm 
In  price.  The  following  are  the  quotations  :  Potahs'S 
— Early  rose.  State,  per  bbl.,  at  $lal.‘25;  do.  Long  Is¬ 
land,  fair  to  prime,  at  $lal.25;  Peerless,  Jersey,  per 
bbl.,  at  $lal.l2.  Sweet  Potatoes— Delaware,  per  bbl., 
at  $2a2.25;  do  Jersey,  per  bbl.,  at  $1.76a2;  do.  Vir¬ 
ginia,  yellow,  per  bbl.,  at  $1.75a2. 

CATTLE  MARKET. 

New  York,  Monday,  Sept.  29, 1879. 

Beeves — The  month  of  September  closes  with  one  of 
the  worst  markets  of  the  year  for  beef  cattle.  The 
4,976  fresh  arrivals  and  some  3.50  head  held  over  since 
Friday  last,  were  more  than  the  demand  called  for, 
and  trade  was  extremely  dull  at  a  further  decline  on 
fair  to  good  butchering  sU  ers  equal  to  strong  }c.  per 
lb.  Light  Western  steers  and  ’fexans  could  not  go 
much  lower,  and  sellers  of  these  grades  reported  but 
little  change  from  last  Friday.  J  he  extreme  range 
for  native  steers  was  7ainc.  jier  lb.,  to  dress  55a67  lbs. 
to  the  gross  owt.,  the  greater  numlwr  going  at  7}s9jc., 
to  dress  66a66  lbs  Texans  sold  at  6}a6}c.,  to  dress  55 
lbs.  generally.  Exporters  used  300  tat  native  steers, 
at  9|a9}c.  per  lb.  Shliiments  for  the  week.  583  live 
cattle  and  3,520  quarters  of  beef.  Total  receipts  for 
the. week  12,326. 

SHEEP  ANif  Lambs  dragged  and  closed  at  lower  fig¬ 
ures,  especially  for  lambs.  Bheep  ranged  from  $3  50 
to  $4.75  per  100  lbs. :  lambs,  from  $4.40  to  $5.25.  Choice 
heavy  wethers  were  holding  for  $5  per  100  lbs.  Ship¬ 
ments  for  the  week,  950  carcasses  of  mutton.  Re¬ 
ceipts  to-day  and  yesterday,  12,520  hea<l.  Total  for 
the  week  38,0’27. 

Swine — Live  hogs  were  a  shade  firmer  at  $3.90a4.40 
per  100  lbs.,  with  sales  of  fair  State  hogs  at  $4,  and  of 
good  W’estern  at  $4..30.  Beceipts  since  Saturday,  7,3W. 
Dressed  hogs  again  advanctkl  at  6ia5Jc.,  and  pigs  6c. 
Total  for  the  week  36,674. 

(Printed  by  Henry  Bussell,  20  Vesey  street.  New  York  ) 


